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inent  of  Warron  Hastings  are  matters  of  his¬ 
tory.  Macaulay  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the 
one  delivered  in  Westminster  Hall  in  1788,  one 
of  the  most  finished  and  dazzling  oratorical 
efforts  of  that  time,  delivered  with  thrilling  ef¬ 
fect,  the  orator  fainting  and  falling  into  the 
arms  of  friends  at  its  magnificent  close.  He 
had  in  him  the  material  for  a  statesman  of  the 
first  order.  But  he  lacked  habits  of  steady  ap¬ 
plication.  His  ideas  gf  moral  obligation  were 
loose.  He  contracted  debts  with  no  means  in 
prospect  for  paying  them.  He  put  Indulgence 
before  Duty  in  his  chart  of  life,  and  everything 
was  reversed.  The  burning  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  in  1809  destroyed  most  of  his  property. 
He  became  dissipated,  and  his  last  days  were 
spent  in  trying  to  elude  his  creditors  and  keep 
the  comforts  of  life.  His  career  is  full  of  warn¬ 
ing  to  young  men,  and  shows  what  should  be 
shunned  by  everybody.  He  lacked  serious¬ 
ness.  He  took  no  deep  nor  earnest  view  of 
anything,  and  failed  as  a  natural  result.  Har¬ 
per  &  Brothers. 

Ex-Presideiit  Hopkins  of  Williams  College 
has  consonto  1  to  revise  for  publication  the  Six 
Lectures  on  the  Scriptural  Idea  of  Mart,  which 
he  delivered  last  March  before  students  of  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  They  were 
originally  given  at  Yale,  Chicago,  and  Oberlin 
several  years  ago.  They  present  in  a  terse, 
forcible  style,  and  with  the  lucidity  for  which 
the  author  is  remarkable,  the  idea  of  human 
nature  which  runs  through  the  Bible,  and  is 
the  groundwork  both  of  its  revelation  and  of 
its  appeals.  Man  is  as  free  ns  a  rational  being 
can  be  conceived  to  be.  “Does  he,  when  an 
alternative  is  presented,  with  reasons  on  either 
side,  choose  in  view  of  these  reasons?  Does 
he  do  it  ?  If  so,  he  is  free.”  Dr.  Hopkins  car¬ 
ries  the  idea  one  step  further,  and  asks  whe¬ 
ther  man,  when  anything  is  to  be  done,  does  it 
iinderfstandingly ;  and  with  reference  to  an  end^ 
originate  motion  ?  If  so,  ho  is  a  cause,  and  a 
first  cause.  These  two  facts  make  man  an  im¬ 
age  of  God.  Some  of  the  chapters  in  this  little 
volume  are  specially  admirable,  and  pertinent 
to  present  discussions -the  one  on  “Male  and 
Female,”  for  instance.  The  excess  of  women 


only  add  that  I  have  just  receivial  from  the 
stenographer  the  full  report  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Presbytery,  including  all  the  evidence 
on  both  sides,  and  I  will  have  them  published 
in  a  pamphlet  as'soon  as  it  can  be  done. 


to  eliminate  the  leist  truces  of  the  disease  be¬ 
fore  the  caravan  sights  the  minarets  of  Damas¬ 
cus.  The  real  danger  lies  in  the  sea-going  pil¬ 
grims  from  Jeddah.  Against  these  a  genuine 
quarantine  may  guard. 

The  ideas  of  the  world  are  undergoing  a  siow 
but  sure  change  in  reference  to  quarantine,  in 
favor  of  the  interests  of  commerce  and  proper¬ 
ly  regulated  travel,  and  against  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  infection  in  foci  from  which  it  is  sure  to 
escape  in  a  more  viruient  form.  Isolation  of 
cases  occurring,  and  separation  with  inspec¬ 
tion  of  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  infec¬ 
tion,  will  probably  be  the  basis  of  future  man¬ 
agement  of  epidemics  already  in  progress.  In 
cases  where  isolation  >iy  sea  is  possible,  a  prop¬ 
erly  regulated  quarantine,  or  if  possible  non¬ 
intercourse,  are  the  dictates  of  common  sense 
and  experience.  Meantime  we  may  congratu¬ 
late  ourselves,  not  only  that  Syria  has  escaped 
the  visitation  which  has  desolated  Egypt,  but 
that  we  have  not  been  the  fated  door  of  en¬ 
trance  for  the  epidemic  to  the  millions  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  For  this  we  have  to  thank  the  salubrity 
of  our  climate  rather  than  the  sagacity  of  our 
sanitary  authorities.  .  George  E.  Post. 


first  honor  man  of  the  senior  class,  young  Ir¬ 
ving  Hale  from  Colorado.  I  coveted  him  for 
the  army  of  the  Lord,  and  the  command  of  a 
pulpit.  It  wa.s  hard  to  break  away  from  such 
a  noble  group  of  youths,  and  I  lingered  among 
them,  while  Brotlier  Postlethwaite  hastened 
off  to  conduct  a  prayer-meeting  among  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  garrison.  Across  the  silent  parade- 
ground,  and  under  a  brilliant  starlight  I  walk¬ 
ed  to  my  quarters,  richly  gratified  by  my  only 
Sabbath  at  West  Point. 


IN  GLOOMY  HOURS. 

By  D.  H.  S.  Goodale. 

I  gaze  upon  my  toilsome  way 
With  gloomy  thoughts — a  mind  .astray; 
Along  the  painful  path  I  see 
Pitfalls  whore  struggles  sore  shall  be ; 

And  on  that  weary  road  I  go, 

With  heart  depressed  nrid  movement  slow. 

Of  hope  bereft,  of  coin^vgo  shorn, 

My  lagging  labor  but  to  mourn, 

I  hear  the  birds  above  mo  sing. 

And  envy  each  its  llrm-ribbed  wing. 

To  sing,  to  soar,  to  love,  to  fly — 

Ah !  that  were  all— and  then  to  die ! 

O  help  me,  gracious  being.  Lord — 

Thou  who  hast  spoken  in  Thy  Word ; 

Lend  us  Thine  own  Almighty  aid, 

And  grant  us,  on  Thy  promise  stayed. 

To  rest  in  Thee  and  do  Thy  will. 

Fearless,  unconquered,  faithful  still! 

Father  of  troubled  souls,  I  pray 
Hold  mo — I  faint,  I  fall  away ; 

Still  keep  mo  Thine;  O  grant  us  still 
To  bend  submissive  to  Thy  will; 

And  iir  our  fears,  our  gloomy  hours. 

Suit  Thou  our  service  to  our  power’s  1 


THE  DATE  OF  THE  (  RUCIFIXION. 

By  Hon.  Joseph  P,  Bradley,  Associate  Jnstice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Editor :  Will  you  please  to  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  correction  of  my  article,  published  in 
your  paper  on  the  28th  of  Juno  last,  on  the 
date  of  Christ’s  Crucifixion  ?  On  reexamining 
my  calculations  of  the  time  of  new  moon  in 
March  and  Airril,  A.  D.  27-35,  to  ascertain  the 
1st  of  Nisan  for  those  years,  I  find  thrrt  I  com¬ 
mitted  a  slight  error  in  not  adjusting  astro¬ 
nomical  time  (which  begins  at  12  noon)  to  civil 
time,  by  adding  twelve  hours  in  each  case,  as  I 
should  have  done.  This  would  make  the  true 
time  of  new'  moon  for  the  several  years  twelve 
hours  later,  as  follows ; 

A.  n.  27,  Wednesday,  M.arcli  2(i.  at  7  h.  47  m.  P.  M. 

28,  Monday,  March  1.5,  at  2  h.  12  in.  A.  M. 

22,  Saturday,  Aiirll  2.  at  7  h.  32  in.  P.  M. 

3ti,  Wednesday,  March  22,  at  7  h.  iU  m.  P.  M. 

31,  Monday,  March  12,  at  0  li.  2(i  m.  A.  M. 

32,  S.aturdny.  March  29,  at  10  h.  3  in.  P.  M. 

33,  Thursday,  March  10,  ntO  h.  38  in.  P.  M. 

31,  Tuesday,  March  9,  at5  h.  24  m.  A.  M. 

35,  Monday,  March  28,  at  5  h.  53  in.  A.  M. 

This  correction  does  not  alter  the  result,  ex¬ 
cept  to  make  it  certain  that  the  1st  of  Nisan 
(and  consequently  the  15th)  could  not  have 
happened  on  Frklvj,  in  the  year  33,  whicli  was 
before  stateil  us  uncertain ;  so  tliat  the  years 
27  and  30  w'ere  the  only  years  in  Pilate’s  time 
in  which  the  1.5th  of  Nisan  fell  on  Friday.  I 
assume  now,  as  I  did  then,  that  the  moon  must 
be  at  least  eighteen  hours  old  before  it  can  be 
seen  by  the  naked  eye. 


from  a  piastre  to  ten  franes.  One  person  whom 
I  know  i>assed  for  forty  cents.  Twenty  mill 
hands  passed  for  a  piastre  apiece.  Thirty  be¬ 
longing  to  another  mill  passed  for  seventeen 
piastres,  being  about  two  cents  a  head.  The 
standard  price  for  Franks  was  a  Turkish  dol¬ 
lar,  and  for  natives,  what  they  would  give. 
One  person  iiassed  througli  with  two  horses  for 
four  Turkish  dollars  and  a  half.  Within  a  day 
or  two  after  the  establishment  of  the  cordon 
the  water-works  needed  repairs,  and  the  di¬ 
rector  in  Beirut  informed  the  Government 
that  he  could  not  keei)  the  city  supplied  unless 
he  and  his  workmen  c^ould  pass  back  and  forth 
between  the  city  and  the  pumps,  which  are 
five  miles  away.  Such  was  the  distress  of  the 
city  for  want  of  flour  that  the  Government  was 
obliged  to  allow  wheat,  of  which  there  was  for¬ 
tunately  an  ample  supply,  to  be  taken  to  mills 
several  miles  from  town,  and  returned.  The 
absurdity  of  the  attempt,  which  has  so  often 
failed,  to  isolate  communities  by  land,  was 
finally  seen,  and  after  five  days  the  cordon 
was  abandoned.  Four  hundred  troops,  w'hioh  ! 
had  been  marched  in  the  August  sun  all  the 
way  from  Damascus  (seventy  miles),  arrived 
the  day  before  the  abandonment  of  the  cordon, 
and  had  to  march  back  again  before  they  had 
mounted  guard  a  single  day. 

The  mountain  (luarantine  was  even  more  ab¬ 
surd.  Without  troops,  without  physicians, 
withoutt  even  a  shelter-tent,  guards  taken  from 
the  illiterate  jieasantry  w'ere  posted  in  oi>en 
fields  at  a  short  distance  from  the  villages,  but 
only  on  the  main  road.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
value  of  their  vigilance,  I  asked  one  of  the  vil¬ 
lagers  of  Shweifat,  which  is  the  residence  of 
the  governor  of  a  county  of  Lebanon,  how 
strictly  it  was  kept.  “  Oh !  very  strictly  in¬ 
deed,”  said  he;  “for  after  the  first  two  days, 
when  all  the  wealthy  people  had  got  through, 
no  one  was  allowed  to  pass.”  I  asked  him 
whether  he  thought  that  any  villager  who 
knew  all  the  side  paths  would  ^  likely  to  stay 
out  on  account  of  the  guard.  He  said  that  they 
probably  would  not.  I  asked  a  muleteer  whe¬ 
ther  he  would  be  deterred  by  quarantine  from 
entering  vrlth  his  mule.  He  told  me  that  he 
^ould  certainly  enter — that  he  knew  all  the 
rc^s,  ahd  that  they  could  not  keep  him  out. 
In  1876,  when  mountain  quarantines  were  tried 
for  a  time,  muleteers  would  tie  their  mules  at 
the  quarantine  station,  and  then  sneak  around 
in  the  dead  of  night  to  their  homes,  leaving 
their  mules  with  nose-bags  on  to  pass  quaran¬ 
tine  for  them. 

Three  or  four  cases  of  cholera  occurred  in 
quarantine  after  the  cordon  was  abolished,  but 
no  more  in  the  city  or  country. 

To-day  the  last  of  the  refugees  w'ho  have 
been  so  long  imprisoned  in  the  quarantine, 
were  discharged ;  and  the  station  is  now  bro¬ 
ken  up,  and  permanently  removed  to  Rhodes. 
Fortunately  no  typhus,  or  typhoid,  has  broken 
out  among  the  refugees.  There  has  been,  how'- 
ever,  much  suffering  of  another  kind.  About 


A  SABBATH  AT  WEST  POINT. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  1.  Cuyler. 

More  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since 
I  had  set  foot  on  the  i)icture3iiue  plain  of  West 
Point,  but  an  invitation  to  i)reach  to  the  cadets 
of  the  Military  Academy  drew  me  there  last 
Saturday.  I  was  well  reimid  for  the  journey 
by  the  early  view  from  the  northern  crest  of 
the  plateau;  old  “Cro-Nest”  and  “Storm 
King”  loomed  up  in  the  crisp  morning  air 
magnificently,  and  the  placid  river  si>reud 


INDEX  OF  PRESBYTERIAN  .MINISTERS. 

Index  ov  Peesbytekian  Ministsks,  contalnin"  the 
Names  of  all  the  Ministers  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Pases  on  which  these  Names  are  to  l>e 
found  In  its  Records  and  Minnies  from  A.  B.  1706  to 
A.  D.  1881.  Compiled  by  the  Rev.  Welles  J.  Beecher, 
D.D.,  assisted  by  Mary  A.  Beecher.  Philadelphia; 
Presliyterian  Board  of  Publication.  S5. 

Prof.  Beecher  1ms  earned  the  thanks  of  the 
entire  Presbyterian  Church  for  this  invaluable 
dictionary,  which  must  have  cost  him  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  severe  labor.  His  sister 
shared  with  him  in  the  task,  and  her  name  is 
appropriately  associated  with  her  brother’s  on 
the  titleptigc.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub- 
licatiou  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  enter¬ 
prise  they  have  shown  in  bringing  out  this 
book  at  so  great  cost.  They  iiave  thought 
more  of  income  in  service  to  the  Church  than 
of  in(5ome  in  money.  We  trust  that  in  this  lat¬ 
ter  they  may  be  disappointed:  for  although 
the  expense  of  the  book  is  great,  yet  its  intrin¬ 
sic  value  is  vastly  greater.  Any  one  who  needs 
to  make  frequent  researches  in  the  Minutes, 
could  not  afford  to  do  without  it  for  ten  times 
its  cost.  It  is  really  the  most  useful  book  the 
Board  of  Publication  has  upon  its  shelves,  next 
to  Moore’s  Digest ;  it  is  indeed  its  fit  compan¬ 
ion  :  for  what  Moore’s  Digest  is  to  the  law  of 
the  Church,  Beecher’s  Index  is  to  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Church. 

Now  for  the  first  time  the  Minutes,  extend¬ 
ing  over  175  years,  have  become  accessible  to 


One  of  the  most  elegant  works  tliat  has  ever 
appeared  from  the  American  press  is  The  Boren, 
by  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  with  25  largt^  page  illustra¬ 
tions  by  Gustave  Dore,  engraved  by  such  artists 
as  Frederick,  Juengling,  Claudius,  Muller,  Zim¬ 
merman,  Johnson,  King,  Hoskin,  and  Schil¬ 
ling.  These  wonderful  pictures  arc  printed  on 
thick,  fine  paper,  and  each  one  of  them  is  a 
study.  Tlie  “  Comment  ”  on  the  })oem,  by  Ed¬ 
mund  Clarence  Stedman,  is  in  his  best  style, 
full  of  appreciation  and  admiration,  though 
his  critical  faculties  are  alert  and  active  as 
ever ;  it  is  high  praise  enough  to  say  that  this 
essay  is  worthy  its  superb  setting,  and  quite 
the  best  that  has  ever  been  written  on  the  po¬ 
em.  The  genius  of  Poe  is  beyond  question, 
but  it  was  genius  in  “anearthern  vessel”  of 
the  frailest  sort.  Published  by  Harper  &  Bro¬ 
thers.  _ 

Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs’  new  edition  of  “  The  Psalter ; 
or  Selections  from  Scripture  for  Resjjousive 
Readings,”  has  recently  been  introduced  into 
the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn;  First 
Congregational  Church,  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
and  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Lockport,  N. 
Y.  The  book  is  octavo,  bound  in  cloth,  with  red 
edges.  The  matter  is  divided  into  lessons  or 
sections,  and,  being  printed  in  alternate  Roman 
and  Italic  lines  or  clauses,  is  very  legible.  Dr. 
Storrs  touches  quite  fully  upon  the  advantage 
of  responsive  reading,  in  the  course  of  his  ad¬ 
mirable  preface.  We  understand  that  church¬ 
es  wishing  a  supply,  can  obtain  thenl  at  sixty 
cents  per  copy. _ _ 

The  memory  of  Alice  Cary  is  very  pleasant 
and  precious  in  many  households.  She  is, 
however,  better  known  to  the  children  of  an 
older  growth  who  are  middle-aged  men  and 
women,  than  to  the  little  folks  yet  in  short 
clothes.  These  will  thank  A.  C.  Armstrong  A 
Son  for  a  couple  of  neat  volumes  encased  in  a 
comely  box,  from  the  pen  of  this  gifted  lady. 
The  “Clovernook  Children”  is  drawn  from 
the  rural  scenes  of  her  early  Ohio  home,  and 
has  therefore  a  double  charm,  that  whicli  the 
skill  of  the  writer  has  imparted,  and  yet  an¬ 
other  springing  out  of  the  interest  that  attaches 
to  the  early  home  and  associations  of  so  genu¬ 
ine  a  poet  and  story-teller  as  was  Alice  Cary. 
And  the  same  interest  essentially  attaches  to 
the  second  volume,  entitled  “  Snow-Berries.  A 
Book  for  Young  Folks.”  It  is  made  up  of  sto¬ 
ries,  poems,  and  sketches. 

Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  has  written  many  interest¬ 
ing  books  for  young  folks.  His  latest  produc¬ 
tion  is  The  Backwoods  Boy  and  How  He  beoame 
President.  It  is  the  story  of  Lincoln’s  life  told 
to  boys  and  girls  in  a  conversational  way,  with 
a  view  to  interest  them  in  the  history  and  char¬ 
acter  of  one  of  the  "great  men  of  our  age.  It 
seems  to  us  that  he  has  overdone  the  story 
business,  and  robbed  the  tale  of  much  of  its 
intrinsic  charm  and  fascination  by  putting  it 
into  a  form  needlessly  childish.  He  underrates 
the  caiiacity  of  the  average  boy  and  girl.  New 
York:  John  R.  Anderson  an<l  Henry  S.  Allen. 


of  New  Burgh.  I  know  of  no  finer  river  pass 
this  side  of  the  Danube  tlian  that  of  our  Hud¬ 
son  through  the  Highlands.  All  the  mountain 
side,  clear  uj)  to  historic  Fort  Putnam,  was  ar¬ 
rayed  in  green  .'ind  gold ;  Constitution  Lslaud, 
on  which  tlie  British  flourished  their  guns  in 
1777,  and  on  which  Miss  Warner  now  drives 
her  busy  pen  of  authorship,  was  thick  with  fo¬ 
liage  to  the  water’s  edge.  i 

I  took  an  early  walk  ground  the  smooth  | 
green  plain,  on  which  thousands  of  military  j 
students  have  i>ractiscd  their  first  drills,  and  j 
many  an  one  learned  how  to  wield  the  swords  j 
that  were  stained  with  lilood  on  the  fields  of 
Palo  Alto  and  Buena  Vista,  and  iuteronthe 
banks  of  the  Rapidati  and  the  Tennessee.  At 
the  northwestern  corner  of  this  verdant  campus 
stands  the  bronze  statue  of  sturdy  John  Sedg¬ 
wick,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  corps  at  Spot¬ 
sylvania  Court  House.  It  was  reared  by  his 
comrades.  The  west  side  is  lined  with  the  res¬ 
idences  of  the  Professors ;  about  in  the  middle 
of  the  line  lives  Gen.  Wesley  Merritt,  who  is 
the  present  Suiierintendont  of  the  Academy. 
He  does  not  look  a  day  older  than  when  I  saw 
him  with  his  Cavalry  regiment  at  Culpepper. 
At  the  corner  of  the  parade-ground  near  the 
Barracks,  stands  the  new  and  finely  designed 
statue— in  light  granite— which  bears  the  sim¬ 
ple  iiiaqription  “  Ctfioed.  Thayef  the  Father  of 
the  Military  Acadeii^'.  ^Although  West  Ppint 
Academy  was  first  suggested  by  Col.  Pickering 
in  1783,  and  was  founded  in  1802,  yet  it  was  a 
feeble  affair  until  Thayer  took  charge  of  it  in 
1817.  During  the  sixteen  years  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration  it  became  what  it  now  is,  and  he  well 
deserves  that  solid  tribute  in  enduring  stone. 

Passing  the  chai)el  and  the  library,  we  reach 
the  huge  stone  Riding  Hall  built  by  Gen.  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Lee  while  he  was  the  Superintendent  of 
the  institution.  Lee  learned  how  to  wield  his 
cavalry  sabre  at  West  Point,  and  like  his  future 
antagonists  McClellan  and  Sedgwick,  gradu¬ 
ated  at  the  head  of  his  class.  His  fame  as  the 
most  capable  of  American  commanders,  will 
always  be  clouded  by  the  most  unpardonable 
of  treasons ;  he  was  the  last  man  who  ought  to 
have  drawn  his  sword  against  the  country 
which  taught  him  how  to  wield  it.  On  the 
grass  plat  above  the  Riding  School  stands  the 
bronze  statue  of  the  heroic  Custer,  with  one 
hand  grasping  his  horse-pistol,  and  the  other 
flourishing  his  sabre.  The  sad  story  of  his  fall 
with  his  gallant  band  by  the  hand  of  frontier 
savages,  is  paralleled  by  the  other  monument, 
a  little  farther  on,  to  “Major  Dado  and  his 
Command,”  who  were  massacred  by  the  Flori¬ 
da  Semiuoles  in  1835.  The  only  other  monu¬ 
ment  on  tlm  river  bank  is  reared  to  the  noble 
son  of  Poland,  Kosciusko,  who  built  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  which  the  traitor  Arnold  attempted  to 
betray.  The  remains  of  the  old  historic  earth¬ 
works  are  still  visible.  Sabbath  morning  was 
a  model  of  October  weather.  At  eleven  o’clock 
the  four  companies  of  the  cadets— three  hun¬ 
dred  strong— marched  in  their  bright  uniforms 
into  the  chapel.  The  walls  of  the  edifice  are 
covered  with  shields  bearing  the  names  of  the 
most  eminent  American  soldiers.  The  detest¬ 
ed  name  of  Arnold  has  been  cut  out  of  the 
shield  on  which  it  was  once  inscribed.  The 
services  'were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  William 
M.  Postlethwaite,  who  is  the  i)resent  chaplain 
and  Professor  of  Ethics.  As  he  is  a  minister  of 
the  new  “Reformed  Episcopal”  Church,  ho 
used  the  liturgy  of  that  denomination.  It  is 
an  improvement  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  used  by  the  “Protestant  Episcopal” 
body,  for  it  omits  some  features  which  are  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  evangelical  Protestants,  and  re¬ 
stores  one  or  two  which  that  Book  lacks  from 
its  later  editions. 

There  have  been  nine  chaplains  at  West 
Point,  of  whom  three  have  been  Presbyterians, 
five  Episcopalians,  and  the  present  incumbent 
is  ecclesiastically  and  doctrinally  a  “cross” 
between  the  two.  The  first  and  tlie  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  was  the  saintly  Bishop  Mcllvaine, 
who  held  the  office  in  1825.  Since  that  time  no 
more  energetic,  earnest,  and  evangelical  man 
has  had  the  spiritual  oversight  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  than  Prof.  Postlethwaite.  He  is  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.  After  my  discourse 
the  communion  was  administered,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  cadets  came  forward,  and  kneel¬ 
ing  around  the  chanoel  received  the  sacred  em¬ 
blems  of  redeeming  love. 

In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  the 
Ninety-four  of  the  cadets  are  en- 


THE  RECENT  UERESI  TR1A1>. 

ARE  THEY'  FAC  TS  ! 

By  Rev.  J.  W,  White. 

In  The  Evangelist  of  Oct.  11th  there  is  an 
article  signed  “A.  W.”,  about  which  I  feel  con¬ 
strained  to  say  a  few  words.  “A.  W.”  says 
“  We  should  like  to  state  a  few  facts  which 
may  present  the  case  in  a  new  aspect  to  your 
readers.  .  .  .  Our  information  is  from  Mr. 
White  himself.  .  .  .  We  were  unwilling  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  charges  preferred  against  him,  or  the 
rumors  circulated  about  him,  except  as  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  truth.”  Then  follow  different 
items  of  my  confessions  and  errors. 

1st,  He  had  read  Swedenborg  with  interest 
and  profit.  Well,  what  if  I  did  ?  I  have  read 
a  great  many  books,  both  orthodox  and  hete¬ 
rodox,  with  profit,  and  expect  to  read  more. 
But  while  I  read  Swedenborg,  Finney,  Fene- 
lon,  as  well  as  Marshall,  Alexander,  and  Hodge, 
I  follt)AV  none  of  them ;  neither  do  I  revile  them. 
“  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ.”  ,  _ _ 

2d,  “A  faith  in  which  the  doctrine  of  total 
depravity  had  no  place.”  I  never  entertained, 
and  never  expressed  to  “A.  W.”  or  any  other 
person,  such  a  faith.  The  total  depravity  of 
human  nature,  and  its  total  inability  apart 
from  Christ,  are  with  me  not  only  an  article  of 
faith,  but  also  a  matter  of  deep  personal  con¬ 
sciousness  ;  and  I  can  no  more  doubt  their  re¬ 
ality  than  I  can  doubt  my  own  existence.  They 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  my  conceptions  of 
the  way  of  salvation  through  Christ.  Next  to 
the  riches  of  redeeming  love  in  Christ,  they 
are,  and  have  been  for  ye^rs,  the  groat  subjects 
of  my  preaching.  Presbytery  did  not  condemn 
me  for  liolding  these  errors. 

3d,  “  Gave  man  the  power  of  himself  to  ren¬ 
der  ‘  loving  and  reverential  obedience  to  the 
law  of  God.’  ”  This  is  anotlier  total  misappre¬ 
hension  and  misreprosentation,  as  is  evident 
from  what  I  said  above.  An  empty  sinner  and 
a  full  Saviour  are  what  I  preach. 

4th,  “  The  foundation  upon  which  Christians 
built  their  hoi>es  all  through  the  ages,  was  be¬ 
ing  swept  away,”  &c.  What  does  this  mean  ? 
Perhaps  that  I  teach  tliat  tlie  sufferings  of 
Christ,  apart  from  the  sacrifice  of  loving  obedi¬ 
ence,  do  not  satisfy  the  law,  and  that  the  Cross 
of  Christ  represents  a  real  fellowship  with  Him 
in  His  death  unto  sin.  “  By  whom  I  am  cruci- 
cified  unto  the  world  and  the  world  unto  Me.” 

5.  “  We  can  understand  as  a  stranger  cannot, 
why  Mr.  White  voluntarily  withdrew  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church.”  But  he  did  not  volun¬ 
tarily  withdraw.  He  remained  until  he  was 
condemned  for  teaching  what  he  believes  to  be 
a  part  of  the  message  of  God  to  men,  and  Avhat 
he  thinks  should  not  be  forbidden  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  or  any  evangelical  Church ;  and  after 
the  charges  were  sustained,  he  did  not  with¬ 
draw  until  Presbytery  by  a  resolution  took  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  that  he  should  not 
remain,  and  hold  and  teach  ivliat  was  condemn¬ 
ed  in  tlie  Charges  sustained. 

6.  “  He  does  not  hesitate  to  say  he  was  advis¬ 
ed  by  some  of  his  ministerial  brethren  to  with¬ 
draw  from  this  Church,”  etc.  The  fact  is  that 
all  the  ministerial  brethren  he  ever  talked  with 
on  the  subject  advised  him  not  to  withdraw, 
with  one  exception.  That  one  thinks  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  mediate  imputation  of  sin  should 
not  be  tolerated  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  he  still  laments  over  the  reunion  of  Old 
and  New  School  Churches.  Of  these  alleged 
facts  others  might  be  noticed,  but  this  is  suffi¬ 
cient. 

I  deeply  regret  these  statements  made  by  A. 
W.  I  have  purposely  refrained  from  taking 
part  in  the  discussion  of  the  recent  trial.  I 
feel  that  Presbytery  should  be  judged,  not  by 
any  new  statements,  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
which  I  or  any  other  person  may  make,  but  by 
charges  sustained  and  by  the  evidence  before 
it  in  support  of  these  charges.  In  the  discAs- 
sion  of  this  case  I  will  only  add  that  it  would 
be  well  for  all  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  charges 
sustained  were  properly  sustained,  as  I  think, 
with  one  exception,  that  on  the  imputation  of 
sin.  As  I  hold  the  doctrine  of  mediate  imputa¬ 
tion  of  sin,  I  think  that  charge  should  not  have 
been  sustained.  With  regard  to  the  other  four 
charges  sustained,  I  think  they  should  have* 
never  been  preferred.  I  admit  that  I  deny 
that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  a  satisfaction 
to  the  law  and  justice  of  God,  as  God  requires 
obedience,  and  not  suffering,  from  His  crea¬ 
tures.  I  admit  that  I  deny  the  resurrection  of 
the  material  body,  but  I  hold  and  teach  that 
the  self-same  body,  though  spiritual,  is  raised. 
And  I  also  admit  that  I  teach  that  the  soul 
rises  immediately  after  death  in  a  spiritual 
body  bj'  whi<;h  it  becomes  visible,  tangible,  and 
recognizable  to  others  in  the  unseen  and  eter¬ 
nal  world. 

Wliettier  a  man  should  be  compelled  to  leave 
the  Church  of  his  choice  and  his  fathers  for 
holding  and  teaching  such  views,  I  leave  with 
'  tiiose  still  in  that  Cliurch  t4>  determine.  I  wall 


or  litigation  can  remove.  The  chapter  on  “  The 
Man  Christ  Jesus”  is  an  eloquent  statement  of 
the  human  side  of  the  Divine  Saviour,  full  of 
noble  thoughts  and  persuasive  power.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

An  interesting  volume  of  Illustrations  and 
Meditations  has  been  made  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Spur¬ 
geon,  by  selecting  striking  figures  from  the 
sermons  of  Thomas  Manton  as  texts  for  short 
devotional  comments  and  illustrations  of  his 
own.  The  volume  is  therefore  a  composite 
work,  and  is  muc.h  richer  and  more  suggestive 
on  that  acc<mnt.  Thomas  Manton  was  a  fa¬ 
mous  English  divine,  whose  works  fill  twenty- 
two  volumes— “a  mighty  mountain  of  sound 
theology.”  They  are  mostly  sermons.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  says  they  are  not  so  sparkling  as 
those  of  Henry  Smith,  nor  so  profound  as 
those,  of  Owen,  nor  .so  rhetorical  fts  H^hose  of 
Howe,  nor  so  pithy  as  those  of  Watson,  nor  so 
fascinating  as  those  of  Brooks ;  and  yet  they 
are  second  to  none  of  them.  He  is  not  bril¬ 
liant,  but  he  is  always  clear ;  he  is  not  oratori¬ 
cal,  but  he  is  powerful ;  he  is  not  striking,  but 
he  is  deep.  The  extracts  given  in  this  volume 
excite  intertist  in  the  man,  and  remind  us  of 
passages  in  Mr.  Beecher’s  “  Life  Thoughts.” 
Published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  in  their  cheap 
Standard  Library. 

Helen  Campbell  has  prepared  an  American 
GvTs  Home-book  of  Work  and  Play,  which  Avill 
add  to  the  resources  of  enjoyment  and  beauty 
in  many  a  household.  It  tells  about  all  man¬ 
ner  of  games  which  interest  children  and  young 
people,  some  of  whicli  are  entirely  new  to  us ; 
and  it  follows  these  delightful*  pastimes  w’ith 
descriptions  of  various  kinds  of  work  which 
ingenious  and  nimble  young  fingers  will  take 
special  jileasure  in.  Did  you  ever  make  a  bar¬ 
rel-chair  ?  She  tells  how  you  c.an  «;onvert  a 
flour-barrel  into  a  comfoi’table  and  ornamental 
seat,  with  a  box  under  the  cushion  for  shoes  or 
work.  You  can  put  a  tasteful  cover  on  a  tin 
can,  and  make  an  article  of  use  and  ornament 
out  of  an  incumbrance.  She  tolls  how  to  take 
care  of  canary  birds  and  rear  them;  how  to 
keep  bees ;  in  short,  she  aims  to  interest  young 
people  in  doing  things,  and  finding  pleasure  in 
the  doing.  It  is  an  illustrated  book  of  over  400 
pages.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

A  number  of  interesting  sketches  have  been 
republished  in  a  handsome  illustrated  volume, 
from  the  pages  of  “Our  Continent,”  entitled 
A  Sylvan  City.  They  give  pleasing  accounts  of 
places  in  Philadelphia  which  have  special  his¬ 
toric  interest,  and  the  opening  chapter  relates 
to  William  Penn,  whose  fame  fills  that  city. 
The  papers  were  Avritten  by  Helen  Campbell, 
Elizabeth  Robbins,  and  other  i>opular  Avriters, 
and  together  make  a  pictorial  memorial  'A  hich 
Pliiladolphia  people  and  visitors  to  that  beau¬ 
tiful  town  will  highly  prize.  Published  by 
Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  A'ery  neat  pamphlet  of 
forty-five  pages,  wholly  occupied  with  the  ad¬ 
dresses  deliv’ered  at  the  Williams  College  Me¬ 
morial  Meeting  held  July  3,  and  during  the 
last  Commencement,  They  are  five  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  in  honor  of  Edward  CMark,  LL.D.,  by 
Charles  A.  Davison,  Esq.,  New  York  city;  of 
Rev.  Ei>hraim  Flint,  D.D.,  by  Hon,  James 
White,  Boston ;  of  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge,  by 
ReA’.  Henry  M.  Field,  D.D.,  New  York  city;  of 
ex-Gov,  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  LL.D.,  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Franklin  Carter,  LL.D. ;  of  ex-President 
P.  A.  Chadbourne,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  by  Rev.  S:  I. 
Prime,  D.D.,  New  York  city;  of  Barclay  Jer- 
main,  by  Charles  Bulkley  Hubbell,  Esq.,  New 
York  city.  _ 

George  I.  Manson’s  Work  for  Women— Q.P. 
Putnam’s  Sons— is  a  handbook  Avhich  will  be 
found  specially  serviceable  to  women  who 
want  to  know  what  to  do.  It  tells  of  a  number 
of  occupations  now  open  to  women,  and  makes 
practical  suggestions  as  to  their  requirements. 
It  will  surprise  most  readers  to  know  that  so 
many  fields  of  useful  labor  are  available  to 
women  who  are  obliged  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

A  very  pretty  addition  to  literature  for  young 
people,  has  been  made  by  M.  L,  Moreland  in 
Which:  Bight  or  Wrong?  The  story  is  told 
well,  and  is  full  of  surprising  incidents  and 
striking  situations.  The  pivotal  question  is 
settled  at  last,  as  i^  should  be  in  every  instance, 
on  the  side  of  light.  Boston :  Leo  &  Shepard. 

The  late  Rev.  W.  M.  Baker  left  in  manuscript 
a  work  upon  which  he  had  long  been  engaged, 
and  which  he  believed  to  be  his  magnum  opus. 
It  is  entitled  “The  Ten  Theophanies,  or  the 
Manifestations  of  Christ  before  His  Birth  in 
Bethlehem,”  and  Avill  .soon  be  imblished  by 
Messrs.  AnsAui  D.  F.  R'lndoljdi  &  Co. 


. by  any  one  who  will  purchase  this 
volume.  He  can  find  at  once  the  name  of 
any  Presbyterian  minister,  and  trace  his  en¬ 
tire  history  from  his  licensure  until  his  death 
in  a  very  few  moments 


whereas  before  this 
book  Aves  published,  it  might  take  days,  and 
even  Aveeks,  of  labor  to  do  it  so  well.  The 
book  serA'es  the  same  purpose  for  our  minis¬ 
ters  that  Poole’s  Index  does  for  our  periodical 
literature.  Of  course  eA  ery  stated  clerk  must 
have  one.  No  theological  library  of  any  im¬ 
portance  can  dispense  with  it.  We  do  not  see 
how  any  Presbyterian  minister  Avho  wants  to 
u.se  the  Minutes  of  previous  years,  can  put  his 
eye  on  the  book  and  not  covet  it. 

We  haA'e  examined  the  volume  with  some 
care,  and  it  is  surprisingly  accurate.  Its  only 
fault  is  that  it  is  over-accurate :  e.  g.,  the  Min¬ 
utes  are  strictly  followed,  and  so  we  have  Alex¬ 
ander  Hodge,  1870;  Archibald  A.  Hodge,  1856- 
69;  A.  Alexander  Hodge,  1847,  1871-81;  and  A. 
A.  Hodge,  1851-55— all  apparently  referring  to 
the  same  person. 


We  notice  a  few  mistakes  in 
names,  which  are  doubtless  due  to  the  errors 
of  the  clerks  of  Presbyteries,  and  are  not  er¬ 
rors  in  the  book.  There  are  some  examples, 
hoAvever,  of  slips  in  the  book.  We  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  if  all  ministers  Avho  notice  these 
things  would  report  to  Dr.  Beecher,  these  mi¬ 
nor  errors  might  be  readily  rectified.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  value  of  the  book  would  be  in¬ 
creased  by  correcting,  wherever  possible,  the 
mistakes  in  the  original  Minutes,  rather  than 
to  periietuate  them  for  merely  formal  accu¬ 
racy.  _ 

RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN. 

The  volume  on  Sheridan  in  the  English  Men 
of  Letters  series,  was  written  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  selection  of  such 
a  woman  to  write  of  such  a  man,  was  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  instance  of  un  suitableness.  Mrs. 
Oliphant  is  an  amiable,  accomplished  lady  of 
high  purposes,  and  an  industry  that  approach¬ 
es  genius.  She  has  no  sympathy  whatever 
with  ecoantrioity  in  any.of  its  forms,  and  much 
less  Avil^i  the  form  it  took  in  the  ease  of  Sheri¬ 
dan,  a  brilliant,  dashing,  quick-witted  man  of 
the  world,  Avithout  principles  or  scruples  where 
his  own  indulgence  Avas  concerned,  yet  a  man 
of  solid  qualities  nevertheless,  with  talents  of 
unmistakable  use,  and  with  a  certain  method 
in  his  madness.  She  fixes  at  once  on  his  bad 
traits,  of  which  he  had  many,  and  overlooks 
the  good,  of  which  he  had  not  a  few ;  and  the 
result  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  account  of  a  re¬ 
markably-gifted,  brilliant,  unfoi'tunate  person, 
his  own  worst  foe.  We  quite  agree  with  Mrs. 
Oliphant’s  strictures  on  Sheridan’s  vices ;  they 
are  none  too  severe.  But  they  were  not  all, 
and  justice  requires  that  the  good  should  be 
recognized  as  well  as  the  evil  in  our  mixed  hu¬ 
man  nature. 

Sheridan  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1751,  and  was 
educated  at  the  famous  Harrow  School,  where 
his  poetical  translations  from  the  Greek  show¬ 
ed  his  striking  oapacities.  He  did  not  enter 
college  for  want  of  means,  but  studied  law.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  element  of  luxury  entered  large¬ 
ly  into  his  disposition,  and  he  found  it  hard 
to  work  unless  the  fit  were  on  him.  He  mar¬ 
ried  a  beautiful  young  lady  when  twenty-three, 
and  wrote  a  play  which  was  very  successful. 
This  was  followed  by  four  others,  and  two  of 
his  pieces  have  kept  their  place  on  the  stage 
ever  since  they  were  brought  out.  They  made 
the  young  man  famous  in  London  society.  He 
was  a  popular  favorite.  Charles  James  Fox, 
then  in  his  prime,  used  his  influence  to  get 
Sheridan  elected  to  Parliament,  and  there  his 
eloquence  was  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  great 
Whig  leader.  He  was  made  Under-Seoretai'y 
of  State,  and  afterward  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  and  in  1806  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy  And  Privy  Councillor.  Ho  was  intimate¬ 
ly  associated  with  Burke  and  other  English 
states!  ion  for  many  years,  and  enjoyed  their 
confid(  nee.  Hi.s  two  speeches  on  the  impeach- 


Messrs.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  have  in  press 
a  little  volume  entitled  Golden  Thoughts  from 
the  Spiritual  Guide  of  Miguel  Molinos,  the  Quiet- 
ist.  The  revived  interest  in  the  sect  of  the 
Quietists  is  doubtless  due  to  Mr.  John  Bige- 
loAv’s  monograph  ou  “Molinos,  the  Quietist,” 
published  a  year  or  so  ago.  The  “Spiritual 
Guide  ”  was  translated  and  published  in  Eng¬ 
land  ill  1690,  and  since  that  time,  it  is  believed, 
no  reissue  in  English  has  been  puiilished.  For 
the  present  book  Mr.  J.  Henry  Sliorthouso  has 
Avritten  a  preface;  and  a  Life  of  Molinos  by 
Prof.  Lindsay  of  the  Free  Churcli  College,  is 
appended.  _ 

In  Italian  Byways  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.)  John 
Addington  Symonds  gives  descriptions,  full  of 
rich  color  and  set  off  with  historical  associa¬ 
tions  and  biographical  incidents,  of  places  not 
familiar  to  the  ordinary  traveller,  and  not  often, 
if  ever,  fully  delineated.  Those  who  have  read 
his  other  works  on  Italy  Avill  not  need  to  be 
told  how  charming  is  his  style,  how  vivid  are 
his  pictures,  and  from  wbat  a  fund  of  knowl¬ 
edge  he  writes.  It  is  one  of  tho  books  a  culti¬ 
vated  person,  particularly  one  who  has  visited 
Italy,  can  revel  in.  It  is  a  rare  treat  to  borrow 
such  a  pair  of  eyes  as  Mr.  Symonds  has. 


The  Harpers  have  issued  a  solid  volume,  en¬ 
titled  “A  Comiianion  to  the  Gfreek  Testament 
and  the  English  Version,”  by  Prof.  Philip 
Bohaff.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  tlie  recent  re¬ 
vision  labors  of  the  learned  and  diligent  au¬ 
thor,  but  in  such  popular  form  as  to  make  it 
attractive  and  serviceable  to  Bible  students 
and  readers  of  one  or  many  languages.  Dr. 
Sohaff  takes  occasion  to  carne.stly  defend  the 
American  ReA'ision  Committee,  but  this  is  but 
an  incident  of  a  full  and  most  valuable  volume. 


Academy. 

rolled  in  this  band  of  holy  brotherhood,  and 
the  service  was  to  me  one  of  intense  interest. 
The  “Dialectic  Hall  ”  was  nearly  filled  by  the 
handsome,  manly  fellows.  One  (who  wore  the 
three  stripes  of  a  Captain  of  his  company)  led 
the  service ;  another  presided  at  the  melodeon, 
and  the  hymns  from  the  "San key  and  Bliss” 
collection  were  sung  with  great  spirit.  The 
topic  of  the  evening  A’/as  “  Moral  Courage  and 
Cowardice,”  and  several  cadets  arose  and  read 
imssages  from  their  Bibles  which  bore  upon 
the  question.  Then  i-aiiie  a  discussion  and 
prayers,  in  wliieh  Prof.  Postlethwaite  bore  a 
liart.  The  topic  for  the  next  week  will  be 
“Temperance,”  and  ou  the  follow'ing  week 
“Offerings  unto  the  Lord.”  Among  the  cedets 
who  took  un  aetivc  i»ni’t  in  the  sorvi<*c,  was  the 


The  American  Peace  Society  (No.  1  Somerset 
street,  Boston,)  offer,  through  their  agent,  Rev. 
H.  C.  Dunham,  “Dymond  on  War,”  a  book  of 
124  pages,  to  ministers,  theological  students, 
and  college  libraries,  on  receiving  six  cents  in 
stamps  to  pay  postage.  It  is  a  kind  of  syllabus 
on  questions  of  peace  and  war,  and  A'aluable  to 
all  who  would  forward  the  universal  preva¬ 
lence  of  peace  on  earMi  and  good-will  to  men. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  ITALIAN  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCHES  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

Bj  Ber.  J.  C.  Fletcher. 

Naples,  Sept.  20, 1883. 

On  a  bright  morning  at  the  end  of  July,  I  ac¬ 
companied  Rev.  Donald  Miller  to  the  railway 
station  in  Genoa,  as  he  w’as  about  to  take  his 
departure  by  rail  for  Como,  where  he  was  to 
meet  the  Waldensian  Prof.  Combaof  Florence. 
Thenoe  this  imir  of  Christian  ministers  would 
go  by  steamer  to  the  end  of  the  lake,  where 
they  would  find  the  diligence  that  would  take 
them  via  Chiavenna  to  tlie  Italian  Presbyteri¬ 
an  churches  in  the  two  southern  valleys  of  the 
canton  of  the  Orisons  in  Switzerland.  These 
churches  are  those  that  I  spoke  of  in  my  pre¬ 
vious  letter  as  having  existed  from  the  days 
of  the  Reformation,  and  indeed  form  the  only 
surviving  churches  of  the  Reform,  which  at 
one  time  seemed  as  hopeful  amongst  the  Ital¬ 
ian  i>eople  as  amongst  those  of  Germany  and 
of  France.  The  Inquisition  burst  forth  with 
full  power  and  fury  about  three  years  before 
Luther’s  death,  and  no  where  else  in  Europe 
was  it  more  potent  for  destroying  “  heresy  ” 
than  in  Italy.  Y^ou  will  perceive  that  I  have 
spoken  of  these  as  the  only  remaining  church¬ 
es  of  the  Reformation  amongst  “the  Italian 
people.’’  That  does  not  exclude  the  Walden- 
ses,  who  are  truly  Italian,  but  who  have  often 
said  “  We  are  not  Protestants,  for  we  never 
were  reformed ;  we  have  only  held  on  to  the 
simplicity  of  primitive  Christianity.”  All  this 
is  true  in  one  sense,  but  in  another  the  whole 
existence  of  the  Waldenses  has  been  one  long 
protest  against  corrupt  Christianity,  for  they 
truly,  as  Milton  in  his  grand  sonnet  has  said, 

.  .  .  kept  Thy  truth  so  pure  of  old. 

When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones. 

After  having  steamed  from  one  end  of  the 
Lake  of  Como  to  the  other,  these  brethren  per¬ 
formed  the  remainder  of  their  journey  in  ve¬ 
hicles  proi^elled  by  horse-power,  or  on  foot: 
for  up  in  the  narrow  valleys  of  the  Alps,  in 
this  part  of  the  Grisons,  no  railways  have  yet 
penetrated.  This  round  globe  of  ours,  in  this 
portion  of  the  world,  is  too  much  wrinkled  up 
to  admit  the  iron  horse.  But  our  friends  en¬ 
tered  upon  their  work  rejoicing.  There  were 
two  or  three  causes  of  gratitude,  and  they  felt 
that  God  had  in  a  peculiar  manner  opened  the 
way.  When  they  first  planned  their  journey, 
they  were  uncertain  of  their  reception.  They 
did  not  know  but  these  churches,  so  long  iso¬ 
lated,  and  in  some  cases  (where  there  had  been 
ministers  of  rationalistic  tendencies)  almost 
dead,  would  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  men  representing  live  evangelical  Church¬ 
es.  Fancy,  then,  their  joy  that  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  their  journey,  :^rof.  Comba  received 
a  letter  from  one  authorized  to  write  in  behalf 
of  these  Italian  churches,  making  an  aiiplica- 
tion  for  an  educated  Waldensian  clergyman  to 
come  and  be  their  minister.  Professor  Comba 
was  unaccfuainted  with  the  i)arties,  and  he 
could  not  but  feel  that  Providence  was  smooth¬ 
ing  the  way  for  them,  in  which  sentiment  Rev. 
Mr.  Miller  fully  sj^mpathized.  So  on  they 
went  encouraged. 

Their  second  cause  for  gratitude  was  the  wel¬ 
come  that  they  received  from  the  first  Protest¬ 
ant  Italo-Swiss  clergyman  whom  they  met, 
who  counselled  them  to  visit  the  Italian  church¬ 
es  without  wasting  the  time  to  go  to  Coire,  the 
capital  of  the  Grisons,  which  was  considerably 
off  their  route.  To  understand  this,  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  Church  in  Switzerland  is  still  con¬ 
nected  with  the  State ;  and  our  Scotch  and 
Waldensian  brother-ministers,  in  visiting  the 
Italian  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  Grisons, 
did  not  wish  to  do  anything  that  in  any  way 
would  impede  their  usefulness,  and  therefore 
they  had  determined  to  make  their  journey  to 
the  capital  of  the  canton  (Coire),  and  from  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  there  receive  such 
sanction  as  would  be  necessary  to  give  them 
free  access  to  the  churches.  They  then  re¬ 
joiced  to  learn  from  a  leading  clergyman  of 
the  Italian  Presbyterian  Church,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  that  their  intended  plan  of 
going  to  Coire  was  not  necessary  to  be  carried 
out,  and  that  they  would  be  welcome.  They 
thus  went  on  with  grateful  hearts,  feeling  that 
assuredly  God  had  opened  the  way  in  an  unex- 
Ijected  manner. 

The  Italo-Grison  churches  reaching  from  the 
early  days  of  the  Reformation  are  nine  in  num¬ 
ber,  viz :  six  in  the  Val  Bregaglia  (German  Ber- 
gel)  at  the  following  places :  Cantasegiia,  a  few 
miles  from  Chiavenna ;  Bondo,  a  few  miles  fur¬ 
ther  on ;  Soglio,  some  distance  north  of  Bondo ; 
Stampa  (including  the  village  of  Borganuova) ; 
Vico~So]frano,  twelve  English  miles  from  Chia¬ 
venna  ;  Casavda,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Septi- 
mer  Pass.  There  is  another  church  to  the 
north  of  the  above  six,  viz :  Bivio  (sometimes 
called  Stalla),  a  village  almost  as  high  up  as 
the  top  of  Mt.  "Washington,  situated  just  where 
the  road  over  the  Julier  Pass  and  the  bridle 
path  across  the  Septimer  Pass  meet.  The  re¬ 
maining  two  churches  are  those  in  the  "Val 
Poschiavo,  viz :  Brnsio  and  Poschiavo. 

Who  planted  these  Presbyterian  chui'ches? 
The  reformers  of  Italy  were  serious,  thought¬ 
ful,  learned  men— nearly  all  priests  and  monks 
— in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  when  we 
look  into  the  history  of  the  time,  we  find  that 
there  was  a  spontaneous  movement  for  reform 
all  over  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  as  clear  as  the  day,  traceable  to 
the  hand  of  the  Lord.  There  is  no  need  to  go 
into  details,  but  only  to  say  that  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  there  were  awakened  from 
spiritual  sleep  prelates  and  monks  in  various 
parts  of  Italy  who  had  made  the  Word  of  God 
their  guide,  and  each  one  of  whom  felt  “  woe 
is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel  of  Christ  ”  in 
its  purity  in  spite  of  the  corrupt  ecclesiastical 
heads  of  the  Church  at  Rome.  Such  men  were 
Matura,  a  prior  of  Cremona ;  Vergerio,  Bishop 
of  Capo  d’Istria,  and  twice  the  Papal  Nuncio 
to  Germany  (where  it  is  said  on  one  occasion 
he  saw  Luther);  Minardi,  a  monk  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  St.  Augustin;  and  Julio  di  Milano,  a 
priest  and  “doctor  of  theology.”  These  were 
the  principal  instruments  of  the  reform  in  the 
two  valleys  under  consideration.  But  their  la¬ 
bors,  too,  extended  over  a  wider  space.  Bar¬ 
tolomeo  Matura  began  to  preach. in  the  "Val 
Bregaglia  in  1530.  Minardi  preached  at  Chia¬ 
venna  (Italy)  as  early  as  1539,  and  established 
two  churches  there.  Julio  di  Milano,  who  es¬ 
caped  from  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  in 
"Venice,  began  to  preach  at  Brusio  and  Poschi¬ 
avo  in  1545,  and  with  the  aid  of  Vergerio  the 
first  church  in  Val  Poschiavo  was  founded  in 
1549.  I  asked  Rev.  Mr.  Miller  if  he  thought 
there  were  any  Protestants  amongst  the  2,500 
destroyed  by  the  land  slide  at  Pleurs  in  1618. 
He  replied  that  he  had  no  positive  knowledge 
of  it,  but  thought  it  likely,  for  Pleurs  was  only 
three  miles  from  Chiavenna,  where  Minardi 
founded  two  churches  in  the  previous  century, 
and  Pleurs  “could  not,”  to  quote  his  language, 
“  fail  to  catch  the  infection.” 

Brother  Miller  further  added,  in  giving  me 
information  connected  with  his  visit  to  these 
Italian  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  Grisons, 
that  while  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
were  introduced  from  Germany  and  from  oth¬ 
er  parts  of  Switzerland  into  the  German-speak¬ 
ing  districts  of  the  canton,  the  language  of  the 


valleys  south  of  the  Alps  was  an  obstacle  which 
prevented  German  preachers  from  doing  any¬ 
thing  here,  and  that  the  valleys  under  consid¬ 
eration  were  reformed  by  Italians  forced  thi¬ 
ther  by  the  growing  intolerance  of  Italy.  Of 
course  many  of  these  Italian  preachers  had 
read  the  works  of  Luther,  Zwingle,  and  other 
reformers.  In  the  great  controversy  about  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supi)er,  the  Italian 
churches  of  the  Grisons  sided  with  Zwingle. 
So  much  for  history. 

Rev.  Messrs.  Miller  and  Comba  preached  in 
no  less  than  four  of  these  churches,  and  they 
were  listened  to  with  the  greatest  interest.  By 
the  laws  of  the  Canton,  as  I  will  explain  here¬ 
after,  most  of  their  clergymen  for  the  last  few 
years  have  been  of  the  German  portion  of  the 
Grisons,  who  speak  (not  to  characterize  it  by 
another  name)  an  indifferent  Italian ;  while 
Italian  being  the  native  tongue  of  Professor 
Comba,  and  I  might  say  the  adopted  tongue  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Miller,  the  i>eople  were  delighted  to 
hear  the  Gospel  in  their  own  language.  Mur¬ 
ray,  usually  so  correct  in  regard  to  the  various 
countries  of  the  Continent,  is  in  the  Guide  to 
Switzerland  more  than  once  astray,  as  Dr. 
Cheever  showed  years  ago,  when  the  people, 
their  religion  and  their  politics,  are  spoken  of. 
Murray’s  Guide  is  astray  when  it  says  “The 
language  spoken  by  them  [the  Protestants  I 
have  here  referred  to]  is  a  corrupt  Ittilian.” 
Mr.  Miller  says  that  “  their  Italian  is  more  in¬ 
telligible  than  that  of  most  of  the  so-called 
Italian  dialects.  All  the  people  understtind 
good  Italian,  w'hich  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  the  lower  class  of  Italians  in  Genoa,  Na¬ 
ples,  the  Papal  States,  and  elsewhere.”  This 
is  a  matter  of  great  interest :  for  as  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  of  Switzerland  give  more  I'eaders 
than  the  common  schools  of  Italy  in  the  re¬ 
tired  and  out-of-the-way  places,  and  as  there 
is  now  published  at  Florence  by  the  Claudian 
Press  a  large  amount  of  evangelical  literature 
in  Italian,  therefore  there  are  immediate  means 
at  hand  for  quickening  these  old  churches  of 
the  Grison  valleys.  The  colporteur’s  work 
thus  becomes  an  important  one  for  the  future. 

The  first  Sunday  that  our  two  visiting  breth¬ 
ren  spent  in  the  valleys  so  often  named,  they 
were  struck  with  the  neatness  of  the  people, 
and  the  fair  size  of  the  congregations  to  whom 
they  preached.  At  Poschiavo,  Professor  Comba 
preached  in  the  morning ;  and  when  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  “  Scotch  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ter  ”  of  Genoa  would  preach  in  the  afternoon, 
these  out-of-the-way  valesmen  did  not  properly 
take  in  what  a  “  Scotch  ”  pastor  meant ;  but  as 
the  Swiss  journals  had  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  the  “Salvation  Army,”  some  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  got  a  notion  that  Rev.  Mr.  Miller 
(one  of  the  most  orderly  men  in  the  world) 
was  one  of  that  branch  of  the  Church  militant. 
However,  brother  Miller  went  into  the  pulpit, 
and  conducted  the  services  in  the  same  quiet 
but  earnest  style  that  he  would  before  his  own 
congregation.  Both  brethren  gave  eminent 
satisfaction  to  their  hearers. 

But  the  two  things  that  struck  Rev.  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  as  exceedingly  strange,  were  that  there 
were  no  Bibles  in  the  pew’S  and  no  public 
Bible-reading,  and  there  was  no  congregation¬ 
al  singing,  and  no  hymn-books  outside  of  the 
pulpit  and  choir.  The  choir  consisted  alto¬ 
gether  of  young  unmarried  women  and  girls, 
who  not  only  had  hymn-books,  but  note-books. 
Another  strange  thing  concerning  tin  so  choirs 
is  that  whenever  one  of  the  chorislers  gets 
married,  she  never  goes  into  the  choir  again. 
"When  asking  Rev.  Mr.  Miller  if  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  how  this  custom  arose,  he  said 
“  I  am  not  able  to  answer.  In  the  German 
and  Romish  ^churches  of  the  Grisons,  there  is 
congregational  singing;  but  for  aught  that  I 
know,  there  may  never  have  been  either  con- 
gi^gational  singing  or  public  rendering  of  the 
Bible-reading  in  the  congregations.  We  found 
allusion  to  a  precentor  and  a  choir  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  constitution  of  the  church  at  Brusio,  drawn 
up  by  Coesar  Gaffori  in  1592,  but  no  reference 
to  the  people  singing.”  Of  course  Mr.  Miller 
used  the  Bible  just  as  he  would  have  done  in 
his  own  church.  When  I  visited  the  Walden¬ 
sian  valleys  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  what 
struck  me  as  the  most  remarkable  thing  in 
Italy  was  to  worship  in  a  large  church,  where 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  had  a  Bible  in 
hand,  and  constantly  referred  to  it  as  the  min¬ 
ister  quoted  chapter  and  verse.  Rev.  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  told  me  that  the  strangest  thing  to  a  Scotch 
minister  visiting^  Presbyterian  chui’ch  in  the 
United  States,  is  that  while  each  one  has  a 
hymn-book,  it  is  rare  to  see  any  one  with  a 
Bible.  One  of  the  first  lessons  the  little  Ital¬ 
ian  Benjamin  wdll,  by  contact,  receive  from  the 
outside  world,  is  probably  in  regard  to  Bibles 
in  churches  and  congregational  singing. 

The  difficulties  for  these  many  years  with 
these  Italo-Helvetic  churches,  are  first,  that 
they  have  been  isolated  from  churches  of  the 
same  language,  and  from  all  sympathy  with 
sister  churches  of  other  lands;  second,  the 
claims  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  regulate 
these  churches,  in  prescribing  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  those  set  over  them,  viz:  that  the 
ministers  must  know  the  German  language 
(the  official  language  of  the  Grisons),  and  they 
must  have  their  diplomas  from  either  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Switzerland  or  Germany,  have  not 
only  hitherto  dex)rivcd  Italian  clergymen  (like 
the  Waldensian)  from  offering  their  services, 
but  have  in  the  majority  of  cases  brought  in 
unsympathetic  pastors,  both  so  far  as  religion 
and  language  are  concerned.  Often  rational¬ 
istic  pastors  have  come  in  who  have  got  hold 
of  enough  Italian  to  perfunctorily  go  through 
the  Sabbath  services,  to  administer  baptism, 
and  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony.  The 
third  dififlculty,  resulting  from  the  above  state 
of  things,  was  the  abandoning  by  regular  vote 
in  the  Synod  of  the  Helvetic  Confession.  This 
was  about  twenty  years  ago.  Let  your  theo¬ 
logical  readers  turn  to  their  history  of  confes¬ 
sions,  and  read  that  which  is  entitled  “The 
Helvetic  Confession,”  to  see  what  was  given  ui> 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Cantonal  Council. 
Since  then  the  only  formula  for  subscription 
by  a  new  minister  is  as  follows,  which,  leaving 
out  the  last  six  words,  would  not  be  so  very  un¬ 
objectionable  :  The  minister  must  promise  “  to 
preach  the  Word  of  God  in  harmony  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  particularly 
with  that  of  the  New  Testament;  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  principles  of  the  evangelical 
Church,  according  to  knowledge  and  con- 
scietice.”  The  words  which  I  have  italicized, 
as  can  be  easily  seen,  leave  a  tremendously 
wide  margin  for  a  man  to  preach  what  he  likes 
without  fear  of  the  Synod. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  sever¬ 
al  of  the  ministers  and  many  of  the  people 
have  remained  orthodox,  and  some  desire  bet¬ 
ter  things.  To  the  Church  of  Brusio  (that  one 
which  applied  to  Prof.  Comba  for  an  Italian 
clergyman,)  God  has  opened  the  way  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner.  Years  ago  the  predecessor 
and  brother  of  Kaiser  William  founded  two 
scholarships  for  Waldensian  students  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.  Kaiser  William  has  con¬ 
tinued  the  good  work.  And  since  I  began  my 
last  letter,  I  have  received  the  following  in  a 
note  from  Rev.  Donald  Miller : 

“The  congregation  at  Brusio  sent  a  call  to 
Adolph  Comba  (brother  of  the  Professor),  who 
has  just  finished  his  studies,  and  was  ordained  by 
the  Waldensian  Synod  last  week.  He  has  accept¬ 
ed  to  go  to  his  post  very  soon.  Besides  the  usual 
Waldensian  curriculum,  Kev.  A.  Comba  passed 
two  years  at  Berlin  theological  department,  and 


one  in  Edinburgh,  He  of  course  speaks  Italian 
perfectly,  and  also  he  is  fluent  in  German,  French, 
and  English.  He  is  un  schietto  Oristiano  (a  round¬ 
ed,  or  well-formed  Christian),  and  I  hope  will  do 
good  work.” 

Let  us  all  hope  so  too,  and  let  us  pray  that 
this  is  only  the  entering  wedge.  May  these  old 
Italian  Presbyterian  churches  be  refreshed 
from  on  high ! 


ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT.— II. 

Let  me  turn  back  upon  my  route  over  which 
I  had  brought  the  reader  in  my  previous  let¬ 
ter,  to  speak  of  some  matters  which  were  then 
omitted.  To  write  an  account  of  a  trip  through 
the  "Valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and 
give  no  description  of  the  methods  of  farming 
which  there  prevail,  and  no  account  of  the  pro¬ 
digious  scale  on  which  farming  operations  are 
there  carried  on,  would  be  to  omit  that  about 
which  many  readers  of  The  Evangelist  prob¬ 
ably  would  most  desire  to  hear.  The  fertility  of 
tlie  Valley  has  now  come  to  be  very  widely 
known.  And  yet  a  fact  may  be  known  without 
being  appreciated  ;  and  this  is  the  case  beyond 
all  (piestion  with  reference  to  this  particular 
fact.  I  am  more  impressed  by  a  second  visit 
to  this  region  than  I  was  by  the  first.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  ricliest  farming  regions 
in  the  whole  country.  Nor  is  it  true  that  these 
fertile  lands  are  capable  of  producing  only  one 
crop— that  of  wheat.  That  they  are  incompar¬ 
ably  fine  wheat  lands,  is  true ;  and  it  is  also 
true  that  wheat  has  been,  and  doubtless  will 
continue  to  be,  though  in  a  less  exclusive  de¬ 
gree,  the  great  staple  production.  Of  all 
grains,  this  "Valley  and  the  portion  of  Dakota 
traversed  by  the  Northern  Pacific  is  least 
adai)ted  to  the  raising  of  corn.  And  yet  corn 
can  be  grown  here,  and  has  been  in  a  remu¬ 
nerative  way,  and  in  quantities  averaging  fifty 
bushels  of  ears  to  the  acre.  But  other  grains, 
excepting  corn,  do  as  well  here  as  anywhere, 
and  wheat  and  oats  do  a  great  deal  better  than 
in  most  other  places. 

"Vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  small  fruits  in 
great  variety,  the  soil  yields,  of  the  best  quality 
and  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Beets,  turnips, 
carrots,  cabbages,  squashes,  beans,  onions,  as¬ 
paragus  among  vegetables ;  strawberries  (with¬ 
out  covering  the  vines  in  "Winter),  eurrants, 
blackberries,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  plums, 
grapes,  melons,  cucumbers,  and  tomatoes 
among  fruits,  all  yield  good  crops.  The  culti¬ 
vation  of  beans  has  been  known  to  reward  the 
husbandman  with  a  profit  of  from  $125  to  $175 
per  acre.  And  of  onions  it  is  said  that  one  boy 
can  take  care  of  fifteen  acres,  which  will  yield 
300  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  sell  in  market  for 
one  dollar  per  bushel.  Doubtless  these  are 
exceptional  figures,  and  should  not  be  taken 
as  the  average  of  yield  and  of  profits,  but  they 
.s/(0uW  be  taken  as  proofs  of  the  fruitfulness  of 
the  soil,  and  of  the  variety  of  crops  w'hich  that 
soil  will  produce.  They  should  be  accepted  as 
evidence  conclusive  that  this  is  not,  as  so  often 
it  is  said  to  bo,  a  country  where  but  one  staple' 
production  can  be  grown.  I  have  not  included 
potatoes  in  the  above  list  of  the  products  of 
the  soil,  but  these  yield  bountifully,  and  are  of 
excellent  quality.  At  an  agricultural  fair  in 
Fargo  one  grower  exhibited  one  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  the  potato,  which  he  himself 
had  raised  in  the  "Valley. 

No  doubt  the  Winters  are  cold.  It  is  not  a 
“banana  belt,”  as  some  one  (satirizing  the  ex¬ 
travagant  claims  which  have  been  made  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  mildness  of  its  climate)  has  called 
it.  Those  who  think  of  emigrating  thither  will 
surely  be  disappointed  if  they  fancy  that 
zephyrs  marked  by  a  temperature  of  “  ethereal 
mildness  ”  will  gently  caress  their  cbo|^  in 
Winter-time.  The  zephyrs  will  be  blizzara^ 
and  they  will  sometimes  be  such  that  no  un¬ 
sheltered  mortal  can  endure  them.  The  coun¬ 
try  is,  moreover,  almost  entirely  treeless,  and 
appears  in  consequence  to  be  peculiarly  unpro¬ 
tected  and  shelterless.  But  in  a  few  years  all 
this  doubtless  will  be  changed,  and  for  the 
better.  U  nder  the  stimulating  influences  of 
the  National  and  Territorial  encouragement 
given  to  tree-planting,  it  may  be  expected  that 
wdthin  ten  or  fifteen  years  pleasant  groves  of 
trees  will  diversify  and  adorn  these  now  tree¬ 
less,  boundless,  and  wind-swept  plains  of  the 
North,  making  them  more  beautiful  to  the  eye 
and  more  comfortable  as  dwelling-places  for 
men  and  animals.  Already  the  Northern  Paci¬ 
fic  Company  is  replacing  the  high  and  unsight¬ 
ly  board  fences  which  they  had  erected  as 
snow-breaks  wherever  their  road  ran  through 
a  cut,  and  which  the  storms  have  badly  batter¬ 
ed,  with  parallel  lines  of  tree-plantings,  which 
when  grown,  as  they  soon  will  be,  will  better 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  the  fences  were 
erected,  and  will  at  the  same  time  beautify  the 
landscape. 

Farming  operations  in  Dakota  are  conducted 
in  ways  which  would  appear  novel  to  those 
who  are  only  familiar  with  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits  as  carried  on  in  most  other  farming  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  country.  An  account  of  the  way 
in  which  the  work  is  done  on  one  of  the  great 
bonanza  farms,  as  the  Dalrymple,  the  Troy, 
or  the  Steele  farms,  may  be  given  to  illustrate 
the  process.  The  virgin  soil  of  the  prairie  has 
to  be  prepared  for  the  seed  by  a  three-fold 
process,  known  respectively  as  “breaking,” 
“back-setting,”  and  “cross-plowing.”  The 
work  of  doing  the  first  begins  about  the  first  of 
May,  and  continues  till  about  the  first  of  July. 
It  consists  of  turning  the  sod  completely  over 
by  a  plow  made  strong  for  the  purpose,  and 
supplied  with  a  circular  or  “running  coulter,” 
as  it  is  called,  made  of  steel,  thin,  and  with  a 
sharp  edge,  which  cuts  the  sod  that  the  plow 
turns  in  furrows  sixteen,  inches  wide  and  three 
inches  thick.  "When  the  work  of  breaking  is 
thus  finished,  that  of  “  back-setting”  is  under¬ 
taken,  beginning  where  the  breaking  was  begun. 
This  work  commences  about  the  first  of  J uly. 
It  consists  in  throwing  the  furrows,  the  turf  of 
which  has  by  this  time  been  pretty  thoroughly 
rotted,  back  again  as  they  lay  before  breaking. 
Then  in  September  the  fields  thus  broken  and 
back-set  are  cross-plowed— that  is,  the  furrows 
are  plowed  across,  and  the  ground  is  then 
ready  for  seeding,  which  however  is  not  begun 
until  the  following  April  and  May.  I  should 
have  said  that  in  the  work  of  back-setting,  the 
furrows  are  plowed  deeper,  so  that  loose  soil  is 
thus  thrown  upon  the  face  of  the  already  well 
rotted  sod.  The  entire  cost  of  all  this  work, 
including  that  of  seeding,  amounts  to  a  little 
more  than  eleven  dollars  per  acre,  and  it  is 
usually  more  than  made  good  by  the  proceeds 
of  the  first  year’s  crop.  After  the  first  year  the 
cost  of  preparing  and  seeding  the  ground  is 
only  about  eight  dollars  per  acre.  This  cost  is 
reduced  about  one  dollar  per  acre  where  (as 
upon  the  bonanza  farms)  the  work  is  done  on 
an  extensive  scale.  The  Dalrymple  farm  at 
Casselton,  a  few  miles  west  of  Fargo,  has  20,000 
acres  in  one  tract,  on  which  are  employed  400 
men  in  harvesting,  and  from  500  to  600  in 
threshing.  This  farm  is  supplied  with  250 
pairs  of  horses  or  mules,  200  gang  plows,  each 
of  which  turns  several  furrows  at  once,  115 
self-binding  reapers,  and  20  steam  threshers. 
To  see  several  of  all  these  implements  or  ma¬ 
chines  working  at  once,  as  I  did,  was  a  sight  to 
be  remembered. 

I  have  said  that  these  wheat  lands  are  being 
rapidly  taken  up,  and  brought  under  profitable 
cultivation.  Evidences  of  this  I  saw  almost 
every  mile  in  the  progress  of  my  joWrney 
through  Dakota.  But  there  are  vast  tracts 


which  still  await  the  skilful  toil  of  the  hus¬ 
bandman,  and  which  hold  out  to  him  the 
promise  of  large  rewards.  The  present  genera¬ 
tion  will  have  to  endure  many  privations  and 
hardships  in  occupying  and  subduing  these 
lands,  and  in  building  upon  them  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  religion  and  education,  which  are  ne¬ 
cessary  to  create  and  perpetuate  a  high  civili¬ 
zation,  and  to  bless  and  exalt  human  life  and 
society.  But  these  privations  and  hard-ships 
will  be  bravely  accepted,  and  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  will  have  a  large  and  ricli  inheritance  as 
they  enter  into  the  labors  of  this.  I  believe  in 
“the  manifest  destiny”  of  this  country.  So 
priceless  a  trust  as  God  has  committed  to  us. 
He  will  not  iiermit  us  to  sciuander  and  de¬ 
stroy.  For  meeting  and  rightly  discharging  so 
vast  a  responsibility  as  that  which  He  has  im¬ 
posed  upon  us.  He  himself  will  gird  and  quali¬ 
fy  us.  But  the  men  and  the  women  of  His 
Church  which  He  hath  redeemed  with  His  own 
precious  blood,  ought  surely  to  be  more  in¬ 
tensely  alive  to  the  fact  that  they  are  come  to 
the  kingdom  for  snch  a  time  ax  th  ix. 

I  may  add,  before  closing  this  letter,  that 
the  yield  of  wheat  along  the  line  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  to  Bismarck,  which  in  1880  was 
only  3,000,000  bushels,  increased  in  1881  to 
9,000,000  bushels,  12,000,000  bushels  in  1882,  and 
will  probably  be  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  in  1883.  I  may  say  further  that 
the  wheat  lands  of  the  Northwest,  east  of  the 
Rockies,  extend  far  up  into  British  America, 
embracing  the  wide  and  rich  valleys  of  the 
Assiniboine,  Saskatchewan,  Athabaska,  and 
Peace  rivers,  whieh  flow  from  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  to  Lake  Winnepeg  and  Hudson’s  Bay. 
"Within  ten  years  railroads  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  (of  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  the 
most  important)  and  others  which  will  soon 
be  constructed,  will  open  up  all  this  fertile 
territory,  containing  380,000  square  miles,  to 
settlement  and  fruitful  tillage.  Clement. 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

These  letters  have  a  cabalistic  look,  but  they 
indicate  a  real  thing.  The  body  they  repre¬ 
sent  has  just  finished  its  seventy-fourth  sitting 
at  Detroit.  A  good  many  of  us  Presbyterians 
put  in  an  appearance — some  from  old  associa¬ 
tions,  some  from  the  consideration  of  the  great 
work  it  is  doing  over  the  earth,  parallel  with 
that  we  are  doing,  some  on  account  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  body,  and  some  from  all  these 
considerations  together.  Rank  me  as  one  of 
these  last  named.  A  good  many  wanted  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  twenty  six  years’  president.  Dr. 
Hopkins.  I  did,  and  found  the  good  man,  now 
eighty-one  years  old,  in  a  good  state  of  pres¬ 
ervation,  considering  that  he  is  recently  out  of 
a  Summer’s  illness.  He  is  not  quite  as  I'eadij 
as  formerly,  but  in  address  his  thought  is  as 
clear,  concise,  and  pertinent  as  ever.  He  is 
perhaps  a  little  more  given  to  that  keen  humor 
peculiar  to  him,  than  formerly.  His  principal 
address  was  written,  which  is  a  thing  new  in 
my  knowledge  of  him  on  such  occasions.  He 
tried  to  decline  a  reelection,  but  was  persuaded 
to  suffer  the  Board  to  keep  him  in  the  old  place. 
The  successor  to  Mr.  Dodge  is  E.  W.  Blatch- 
ford.  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  a  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Blatch- 
ford,  the  first  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  that  city,  a  man  of  benevolence  and 
of  wealth,  a  graduate  of  Illinois  College,  where 
he  put  on  the  Congregational  coat.  He  is 
grandly  help-meeted  by  a  daughter  of  John  C. 
Williams,  a  select  elder  of  the  first  list  which 
surrounded  Dr.  R.  W.  Patterson  in  the  Second 
Church,  but  now  at  rest. 

The  personnel  of  the  Board  I  find,  with  -the 
eiceptio^  of  its  jiresi^ent,  totally  changed  since 
last  I  saw  it.  The  faces  so  familiar,  of  Ander¬ 
son,  Treat,  Worcester,  Bacon,  Bush,  Walworth, 
and  their  ilk,  are  all  gone.  Now  it  is  Alden, 
Clark,  Stimson,  Chapin,  Seelye,  Magoun,  and 
the  like.  But  though  the  persons  are  changed, 
the  high  character  is  not  lowered.  And  does 
anybody  know,  to  this  day,  of  any  corporate 
body  in  these  United  States  of  America  of  more 
thorough  conscientious  and  true,  dignity  than 
this  old  organization  ? 

Its  meeting  was  held  in  the  Central  Method¬ 
ist  Church  as  the  largest  church  edifice  among 
the  Reformed  bodies  of  the  city.  The  attend¬ 
ance  was  good  for  the  longitude,  but  not  equal 
to  the  rrnxhex  of  New  England  and  New  York. 
The  Board  is  greatest  near  its  birthplace.  De¬ 
troit,  too,  is  not  a  Congregational  city,  though 
there  are  four  such  churches,  counting  two 
missions.  After  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
-Episcopalians,  the  Presbyterians  lead.  There 
are  now  ten  of  theirs,  and  one  or  two  more  just 
getting  birth.  I  heard  it  said,  too,  that  the 
thing  had  not  been  “worked  up” — not  fully 
advertised.  But  I  suppo.se  the  American  Board 
does  not  think  any  Barnumism  necessary.  It 
expects  people  to  take  notice  when  it  meets. 

Still  the  evening  audiences  were  all  that 
could  be  expected.  An  “overflow”  was  made 
one  evening,  and  an  effort  for  the  next.  But 
it  could  not  be  had.  The  audienee  would  not 
overflow,  nor  could  the  dodging  speakers  be 
got  at.  There  was  the  firm  resolution  to  hear 
Dr.  Hopkins,  if  it  cost  martyrdom.  But  that 
immense  body  of  sanctified  spinsters,  satchel 
in  hand,  which  a  New  England  town  knows 
when  this  body  convenes,  was  not  there.  Yet 
the  women  were  on  hand,  and  they  had  their 
matronly  gatherings  as  usual ;  and  they  were 
described  to  me  as  “grand.” 

One  day  was  taken  up  with  that  Turkey 
jangle.  I  well  remember  its  beginnings,  thirty 
years  ago.  But  I  did  not  know  it  had  been 
jangling  ever  since.  It  seems  it  has.  The 
Protestants  of  Constantinople,  or  some  of 
them,  want  to  handle  the  missionary  moneys, 
or  that  part  of  them  expended  in  their  region. 
The  missionaries  consnlt  the  native  pastors, 
and  aim  as  fast  as  possible  to  turn  over  the 
management  of  Church  affairs  to  the  native 
churches.  But  as  to  funds  raised  in  America, 
the  expenditure  must  be  accordant  with  the 
wishes  of  the  donors.  And  of  that  the  mission 
itself  is  to  judge. 

Between  the  Prudential  Committee  and  Dr. 
Cyrus  Hamlin,  a  forty  years  missionary  in 
Constantinople,  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
thing  got  out.  The  old  Gregorian  Church 
holds  as  cardinal  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration,  and  a  party  wish  to  conserve 
that  heresy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
To  this  some  six  men  have  banded  themselves, 
and  are  scattering  their  printed  accusations 
ovet  Turkey.  Dr.  Hamlin  took  off  his  gloves 
when  he  handled  these  six.  He  knew  them 
all,  had  sheltered  them  when  expelled  from 
the  old  Armenian  Church  and  were  in  danger 
of  their  lives;  had  fed  them,  learned  trades  to 
teach  them,  so  that  they  could  exist.  One  of 
them  he  thought  a  good  man,  eighty  years  of 
age ;  one  had  some  good  in  him ;  but  of  four  of 
iSiem  he  would  say  nothing.  But  he  would  not 
trust  the  whole  of  them  with  a  piaster. 

It  remains  that  the  Protestants  of  Turkey 
are  poor,  and  must  ever  be  poor,  till  it  please 
God  to  come  for  the  disposal  of  the  “  unspeak¬ 
able  Turk.”  The  fiscal  system  of  that  Empire 
is  such  that  no  lawful  business,  be  it  of  mech¬ 
anism  or  agriculture,  can  prosper  under  it.  No 
advance  of  civilization  can  be  had. 

The  deputation  sent  of  the  Board  last  year, 
bent  their  scrutiny  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
dissatisfaction  alluded  to  had  spread.  They 
found  it  confined  to  this  small,  coterie,  at  and 
about  Constantinople.  Over  the  rest  of  the 
Empire  the  Gospei  goes,  and  is  glorified.  At 


one  of  the  missions  at  and  about  Adana,  a  glo¬ 
rious  revival  is  long  going  on. 

Dr.  Chapin,  one  of  the  deputation,  read  its 
report  at  great  length— too  great— in  which  ev¬ 
ery  possible  point  of  difficulty  was  canvassed 
on  all  sides.  The  upshot  will  be  that  the  dis¬ 
turbers  will  be  thrown  overboard,  and  peace 
will  come.  There  is  color  to  the  suspicion, 
though  not  named,  that  the  trouble  has  some 
stirring  from  British  sources.  Bishop  South- 
gate  is  not  forgotten  by  all  of  us. 

The  survey  of  the  missions  was  variously  in¬ 
teresting.  That  of  the  China  Mission  was  es¬ 
pecially  so,  and  was  made  such  by  Dr.  Angell, 
president  of  our  Michigan  University,  who  has 
been  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  Government  there.  He  is  a  man  of 
large  grasp  of  mind,  and  takes  notice  of  things. 
His  associations  in  China  were  of  course  with 
the  upi>er  classes,  and  their  ideas  and  ways  im¬ 
pressed  him.  Their  cool,  intelligent  (intelli¬ 
gent  from  their  standpoint)  self-satisfaction, 
and  contempt  of  all  foreigners,  and  despisal  of 
their  methods,  learning,  and  religion,  we  could 
feel  like  a  shower  of  acid  as  Dr.  Angell  talked 
it.  They  want  nothing  of  us  but  to  be  let  alone. 
So  the  missionaries  stand  small  chance  with 
the  learned  classes,  who  study  Confucius,  and 
are  fortified  with  three  thousand  years  of  wis¬ 
dom.  Their  work  is  with  the  iioorer  people, 
who  feel  that  something  is  wanting ;  and  so 
the  Gospel,  as  in  Christ’s  time,  must  work  from 
the  bottom  upward  of  the  social  structure. 
That  will  take  time. 

Here  crops  out  a  leading  thought,  which  ran 
through  all  the  utterances  of  the  meeting,  viz : 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  civilize,  and  another  to 
Christianize  a  people.  It  may  help,  and  it  may 
hinder.  There  are  thousands — yes,  millions — of 
people  all  over  the  Eastern  world  (the  Papal  in¬ 
cluded)  who  have  thrown  away  their  idols,  or 
ceased  to  believe  in  them,  but  who  have  not  em¬ 
braced  Christianity.  They  have  simply  joined 
the  great  army  of  agnostics.  Such  is  the  fact  in 
India,  China,  Japan.  Many  of  them  are  read¬ 
ers  of  Herbert  Spencer,  Darwin,  Huxley,  and 
some  of  Ingersoll  and  Tom  Paine.  Could  not 
such  books  as  Hopkins’  “  Outline  of  Man”  and 
“  Evidences  of  Christianity  ”  be  read  where 
these  other  books  are  read  ?  I  heard  a  mis¬ 
sionary  say  he  had  used  the  “Evidences”  with 
much  effect.  I  heard  of  a  leading  man  among 
the  pagans  who  was  converted  by  it.  "Why 
shall  the  devil  get  ahead  of  us  at  such  a  point 
as  in  the  use  of  first-class  literature  ?  The 
learning  of  the  Old  World  has  to  be  conquered, 
as  well  as  its  poverty,  at  some  time ;  and  that 
is  a  fact  which  is  seen  by  this  Board,  if  by  any¬ 
body.  Its  colleges,  seminaries,  and  high  schools 
are  scattered  over  the  earth,  wherever  its  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  gone.  It  has  97  such  institutions 
on  heathen  grounds,  with  4,000  pupils. 

I  took  notice  of  the  college  presidents  at  this 
meeting,  of  whom  I  counted  eight,  including 
two  ex-presidents.  Is  there  another  corporate 
body  in  this  country  that  can  gather  so  natur¬ 
ally  such  a  bevy  of  such  men  ?  We  Presbyte¬ 
rians  had  better  be  pushing  on  our  Higher  Ed¬ 
ucation  business.  I  cannot  follow  the  details 
of  the  business  done  at  Detroit.  I  can  only 
touch  items. 

Having  crossed  the  “dead  line”  of  $500,000 
so  long  aimed  at  with  the  receipt  of  $593,000 
the  past  year,  they  now  ask  for  a  clear  million 
next  year.  Will  they  get  it  ? 

Their  present  membership  on  heathen  ground 
is  20,000.  The  whole  membership  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  is  90,000.  Their  heathen  constituency 
is  100,000,000  of  people. 

Of  the  speaking  at  this  meeting  it  was  vari¬ 
ous.  Some  was  interesting,  some  was  elo¬ 
quent  ;  a  vast  amount  ^  itymis  pertinent,  and 
now  and  then  a  speaker  nodded,  and  on  one  or 
two  occasions  kept  nodding.  All  listened  to 
each  syllable  the  President  spoke.  Drs.  Seelye, 
Angell,  Clark,  and  Scudder  were  all  in  matter, 
manner,  voice,  and  person,  such  as  people  will 
hear  and  want  to  hear  more.  These  were  not 
all  the  favorites.  Several  of  the  missionaries 
were  eagerly  listened  to,  and  sympathy  was 
manifest  with  all.  I  noticed  tearful  eyes  all 
about  on  occasions. 

A  very  pleasant  company  of  Williams  Col¬ 
lege  graduates  met  Dr.  Hopkins  on  Friday 
evening  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  T.  Connor  of 
the  class  of  ’65.  Mrs,  Hopkins  and  daughter 
were  also  present.  Notable  among  the  guests 
were  Dr.  Jeremiah  Porter  and  wife,  of  the 
class' of  ’25.  Dr.  Porter  organized  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  and  was 
eighteen  years  chaplain  in  United  States  Army 
at  Green  Bay.  They  have  a  son  and  daughter 
missionaries  in  China.  Mr.  Allen  of  the  class 
of  ’33,  with  whom  Dr.  Hopkins  was  guest,  was 
also  there,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Wright,  now  of 
Fenton,  Mich.,  of  the  class  of  ’35.  Other  grad¬ 
uates  strung  along  the  years  till  ’82  inclusive. 
Shall  we  all  gather  again  this  side  the  river  ? 
God  grant  we  may  beyond  it.  Ambrose. 

SLIPSHOD  CONSTITUENCY. 

By  Rev.  A.  Parke  Bargess. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  our  Presbytery,  the 
“  docket  ”  contained  a  new  and  singular  order 
of  business.  It  related  to  the  constituency  of 
the  Synod.  It  was  not  a  vote.  It  was  a  sort 
of  guessing  exercise,  with  something  like  an 
“Old  Probabilities  ”  basis.  The  roll  was  called. 
Those  who  were  going  to  Synod,  were  to  signi¬ 
fy  the  fact  in  any  way  suited  to  their  taste,  as 
the  names  were  called.  The  answers  were  di¬ 
versified.  Some  said  they  intended  to  go,  oth¬ 
ers  that  they  had  not  thought  of  goinj?,  others 
that  they  hoped  to  go,  wanted  to,  should  try 
to,  were  undecided,  might,  or  might  not.  Just 
what  the  canvass  settled,  what  point  it  cleared 
up,  what  answer  it  warranted  from  our  Stated 
Clerk  to  the  New  York  Committee,  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cipher  out. 

From  the  “  method  ”  exhibited  in  this  “  mad¬ 
ness,”  it  was  evident  that  the  same  process  of 
elimination  was  being  carried  into  all  the  Pres¬ 
byteries,  as  a  means  of  forecasting  the  size  of 
the  approaching  Synod.  The  first  blush  of  the 
thing  looked  of  course  like  an  invitation  for 
some  to  stay  at  home.  If  the  invitation  had 
been  made  never  so  emphatically,  certainly 
nobody  could  have  objeeted,  for  it  requires 
only  an  ordinary  imagination  to  picture  i the 
unwieldy,  not  to  say  terrific,  body  of  divinity 
the  Synod  would  become,  if  all  eligible  to  mem¬ 
bership  should  put  in  an  appearance.  There 
would  be  enough  to  constitute  a  first  class  ec¬ 
clesiastical  mob. 

But  of  course  they  will  not  go ;  a  few  will, 
the  many  will  not.  It  will  not  be  a  delegated 
body  nor  a  mass  meeting.  The  Synod  has  lost 
its  connecting  link  with  the  churches,  and  has 
failed  to  acquire  one  with  the  Presbyteries,  in 
the  change  that  has  with  measured  tread  been 
brought  about.  And  now  the  Synod  is  more 
an  ecclesiastical  nondescript  than  it  was  be¬ 
fore. 

And  it  is  indefinitely  farther  away  from  the 
churches,  not  only  in  a  geographical,  but 
equally  in  a  sympathetic  point  of  view.  Only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  nominal  clerical  con¬ 
stituency,  and  a  much  smaller  fraction  of  the 
laity,  will  attend.  Pastors  cannot  afford  to  go 
so  far  at  their  own  charges,  and  churches  usu¬ 
ally  provide  no  fund  to  help  their  pastors  out 
on  these  ecclesiastical  excursions.  The  result 
will  be  a  Synod  without  a  bona  fide  quorum, 
without  even  a  representative  constituency, 
with  a  haphazard  membership,  secured  by  the 
slipshod  process. 


Now  if  a  By  nod  is  desirable,  then  evidently  a 
better  organic  basis,  a  more  practical  make-up,  ^ 
is  equally  desirable.  How  it  can  be  secured  is  ‘ 
a  questiqn  that  the  Synod  itself  ought  to  prove  ( 
its  fitness  to  survive  by  helping  to  solve.  It 
may  yet  appear  evident  that  it  would  be  wiser 
for  the  Presbyteries  to  say  who  shall  go,  than 
merely  ask  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  commit¬ 
tee,  who  is  going. 

Newark,  N.  Y. 

THE  WARNING  BRANCH  OF  AUTiniN. 

By  John  D.  Sherwood. 

I. 

Amid  the  thickened  plaits  of  green 
Inwoven  o’er  our  Autumn  porch, 

A  torch ; —  _ 

A  kindled  fire,  lighting  up  all  the  dusky  screen— 

A  bright  red  hand  upon  the  green  wali  seen. 

n. 

Through  ail  the  gathering  glooms  of  even, 

When  swallows  skim  the  unfenced  air, 

A  stair 

Of  scarlet  vines  climbs  ’round  the  darkly-foliaged  tree. 
Clambering  aloft  to  view  earth’s  fast  widening  mystery. 

in. 

Ho  on  the  household  tree  the  fairest  bough 
Is  smitten  first,  and  fiames  in  beauty  dire ;  f 

A  beetle  fire 

Mantles  the  cheek,  and  fitfully  burns  low. 

Until  to  ashes  trunk  and  branches  go. 

Englewood,  N.  J.,  Oct.  4, 1883. 

THE  HOME  BOARD  MEETINGS. 

The  recent  Convention  in  Rochester  in  the 
interest  of  Home  Missions,  had  to  take  its 
chances  with  other  appeals  to  public  atten¬ 
tion,  but  the  meeting  was  a  success,  and  must 
result  in  great  good.  All  five  of  our  home  ap¬ 
pointments  were  admirably  filled.  At  the 
Monday  morning  meeting,  after  thef  devotional 
service.  Dr.  A.  A.  "Wood  spoke  on  city  evangeli¬ 
zation  with  reference  to  Rochester.  He  advo¬ 
cated  enlarged  missionary  labor  in  the  south 
part  of  the  city,  and  the  immediate  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  church  in  the  north  part,  sustaining 
his  position  by  facts  concerning  each  field. 
Discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  four  of 
the  city  pastors  and  two  others.  That  hour  was 
well  spent.  Dr.  Levi  Parsons  followed  on  the 
Claims  of  the  Territory  within  the  Bounds  of 
Rochester  Presbytery.  Since  its  reorganiza¬ 
tion  (in  1870)  he  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Committee,  and  specially 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  feebler  church¬ 
es.  His  address  abounded  in  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  of  great  value.  Instead  of  bewailing  ex¬ 
isting  evils  he  pointed  out  how  they  might  be 
remedied.  As  it  is  confidently  expected .  that 
the  substance  of  his  remarks  will  apfiear  in  the 
Home  Missionary,  I  will  only  add,  let  no  pas¬ 
tor  fail  to  give  the  paper  a  careful  reading. 
Rev.  Edward  Bristol  in  his  racy  way  set  forth 
the  vastness  and  demands  of  the  Great  West. 
Dr.  C.  E.  Robinson  then  spoke  of  the  way  to 
interest  the  people  in  this  vital  work,  and  to 
secure  the  means  for  its  vigorous  prosecution. 
Dr.  Henry  Kendall  spoke  in  conclusion,  chiefly 
in  the  line  of  Dr.  Parsons’  remarks,  which  he 
supplemented  in  a  way  that  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten. 

There  was  quite  a  good  attendence  upon  the  • 
Woman’s  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  presided 
over  by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Nichols.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Rev.  D.  J.  McMillan,  Miss  Alice  Rob¬ 
ertson,  and  Dr.  Kendall,  all  of  whom,  especial¬ 
ly  the  second  speaker,  very  deeply  interested 
the  audience.  The  evening  meeting  made  a 
deep  impression.  Rev.  J.  E.  Kittredge  related 
how  he  was  impressed  by  a  recent  visit  to 
Minnesota  and  Dakota,  and  vividly  described  ^ 
some  of  the  wonders  of  that  marvellous  region,-- 
where  the  voice  of  the  Lord  and  the»arm  Cf 
His  power  work  far  greater  changes  than 
man,  with  all  his  enterprise  and  resources,  is 
able  to  accomplish.  Dr.  Kendall  followed  in 
the  same  line  of  thought.  He  dwelt  on  the 
grandeur  of  the  work ;  that  the  feeble  organi¬ 
zations  now  brought  into  existence,  and  cared 
for  a  short  time,  were  at  no  distant  day  to  be¬ 
come  strong  city  churches  of  commanding  in¬ 
fluence.  He  reminded  his  hearers  that  it  is 
only  sixty-eight  years  ago  that  the  First 
Church  of  Rochester  was  formed  with  sixteen 
members,  and  in  view  of  what  it  has  done  for 
the  Master,  called  to  increased  zeal  to  estab¬ 
lish  like  centres  of  light  and  blessedness 
throughout  the  Great  West.  His  speech  was  a 
fitting  close  to  a  day  that  will  bear  fruit  in  this 
city  and  neighborhood.  Wyoming. 

■  '  ■ 

HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

A  Disinfectant  Laundry  Blue. — Mix  togeth¬ 
er  sixteen  parts  of  prussian  blue,  two  paits  of 
carbolic  acid,  one  part  of  borax,  and  one  part 
of  gum  arabic,  into  a  stiff  dough.  Roll  it  out 
into  balls  as  large  as  hazel-nuts,  and  coat  them 
with  gelatine  or  gum  to  prevent  the  carbolic 
acid  from  escaping. 

The  Teeth. — An  exchange  says  :  “  If  from 
babyhood  to  old  age  everybody,  from  this  time 
forward,  were  to  use  the  tooth-brush  as  they 
should,  and  adopt  a  proper  regimen  of  phos¬ 
phoric  and  bone-producing  food,  in  a  few* gen¬ 
erations  there  would  be  a  return  to  a  primitive 
condition  of  tooth  substance,  and  suffering 
from  tooth  diseases  nearly  cease.” 

Fruit  put  up  in  tin-cans  should  be  taken  out 
when  the  can  is  opened  for  use.  If  allowed  to 
remain  after  the  can  is  opened  the  action  of 
acid  juices  upon  the  solder  when  exposed  to 
the  air  may  form  acetate  of  lead,  whi«h  is 
poisonous.  Pour  the  fruit  out  into  glass  or 
earthenware  dishes,  and  the  danger  of  poison¬ 
ing  is  avoided. 

Hot  Water. — Dr.  Ritzy  has  found  hot  water 
systematically  employed  as  a  gargle  of  great 
benefit  in  overcoming  the  sensation  of  rawness 
incident  to  acute  pharyngitis.  He  found  that 
the  use  of  hot  water  paled  the  red  and  inflamed 
mucous  membrane  more  or  less  permanently. 
And  so  far  as  unpleasant  personal  sensations 
went,  it  cured  the  pharyn^tis.  He  also  be¬ 
lieves  that  this  simple  plan  of  treatment  would 
prove  beneficial  in  diphtheria  in  patients  old 
enough  to  gargle  intelligently.  In  ordinary 
tonsillitis,  hot  water,  he  thinks,  would  hardly 
fail  to  act  well.  The  water  should  be  used  as 
hot  as  can  be  well  borne,  and  gargling  should 
be  practised  for  several  minutes  at  a  time. 

Against  Alcohol. — I  do  not  intend  to  deny 
that  the  use  of  mild  alcoholic  tonics,  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  frightful  remedies  of  the  rnedi®- 
val  Sangrados,  is  a  decided  improvement ;  but 
still  it  is  only  a  lesser  evil,  a  first  step  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  reform.  Alcohol  lingers  in  our  hos¬ 
pitals  as  slavery  lingers  in  the  West  Indies,  as 
the  witchcraft  delusion  lingers  in  Southern 
Europe.  Has  alcohol  any  remedial  value 
whatever?  Let  us  consider  the  matter  from  a 
purely  empirical  standpoint.  Does  alcohol  pro¬ 
tect  from  malarial  fevers  V  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  human  organism  cannot  support 
two  diseases  at  the  same  time.  Rheumatism 
can  be  temporarily  relieved  by  producing  an 
artificial  inflammation  ;  a  headache  yields  to  a 
severe  toothache.  For  the  same  reason  the 
alcohol  fever  affords  a  temporary  protection 
from  other  febrile  symptoms — i.  e.,  a  man 
might  fortify  his  system  against  chill  and  ague 
by  keeping  himself  constantly  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  alcohol.  But  sooner  or  later  stimula¬ 
tion  is  followed  by  depression,  and  during  that 
reaction  the  other  fever  gets  a  chance,  and 
rarely  misses  it.  The  history  of  epidemics 
proves  that  pyretic  diseases  are  from  eight  to  * 
twelve  times  more  destructive  among  dram- 
drinkers  than  among  the  temperate  classes ; 
rich  or  poor,  young  or  old,  abstainers  are  only 
centesimated  by  diseases  that  decimate  drunk¬ 
ards.  On  no  other  point  is  the  testimony  of 
physicians  of  all  schools,  all  times,  and  all  coun¬ 
tries,  more  consistent  and  unanimous. — Dr.  Os¬ 
wald  in  Popular  Science. 
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A  fire  which  burned  a  farm  building  In  Benton, 
Me.,  a  few  days  ago,  prematurely  cooked  20,000 
dozen  eggs  which  were  being  held  for  a  higher 
market. 

Col.  T.  J.  Kennedy,  who  died  in  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
on  the  5th  Inst.,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  man 
to  enlist  under  the  first  call  for  75,000  men.  Be¬ 
fore  the  rebellion  began  he  was  enrolling  men  for 
the  struggle,  and  when  the  first  gun  was  fired  on 
Fort  Sumter,  he  had  175  names  on  his  rolls,  and 
he  was  drilling  his  men  in  the  street.  His  first 
movement  toward  organization  for  the  war,  was 
an  appeal  to  the  Forty-ninth  Begiment,  N.  G., 
then  in  a  flourishing  condition,  which  brought 
down  upon  himself  great  ridicule.  Failing  in  this 
direction,  he  drew  with  his  own  hand  the  follow¬ 
ing  form  of  enlistment:  “We,  the  undersigned, 
hereby  pledge  our  word  of  honor  to  associate  our¬ 
selves  together  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  ar¬ 
tillery  company  to  serve  for  three  months,  or  so 
long  as  the  war  shall  last.”  This  pledge  was  first 
signed  by  Col.  Kennedy  and  placed  on  his  desk  in 
his  business  office,  and  to  which,  as  opportunity 
presented,  he  invited  the  signatures  of  the  people. 
On  the  11th  of  January,  1861,  he  wrote  to  Gov. 
Morgan  tendering  his  services  and  asking  for  per¬ 
mission  or  official  authority  to  raise  volunteers, 
and  on  the  17th  Gov.  Morgan  replied  with  the 
statement  that  his  reciuest  would  bo  remembered 
and  granted  whenever  such  proceedings  should 
become  necessary.  Not  satisfied  with  this  ap¬ 
parent  indifference  and  delay,  Col.  Kennedy  sent 
a  special  message  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Austin  to  Sec¬ 
retary  Seward  at  Washington,  to  have  Mr.  Seward 
the  President  to  call  at  once  for  volunteers, 
and  at  the  same  time  offering  his  services  at  any 
post  of  duty  or  in  any  capacity  that  might  be  ac¬ 
ceptable.  With  all  these  efforts  he  continued  his 
work  of  enrollment,  and  sent  men  to  Skaneateles, 
Seneca  Falls,  Springport,  Weedsport,  and  Port 
Byron  to  push  the  work  of  enlistment  in  those 
villages. 


to  do  with  a  firmness  and  warmth  that  showed 
he  meant  all  he  said.  How  praiseworthy  and 
noble !  And  how  unlike  the  way  too  often  pur¬ 
sued,  of  keeping  up  a  perpetual  sulk,  and  go¬ 
ing  about  uttering  all  manner  of  dismal  fore¬ 
bodings.  No  man  can  hope  to  have  his  own 
way  every  time,  and  when  things  go  as  he 
would  not  have  them,  the  only  manly  and 
Christian  way  for  him  when  the  suitable  time 
comes,  is  to  lift  all  the  harder  to  save,  enlarge, 
and  strengthen  the  Church. 


of  selecnng  their  king,  but  looked  to  God  for  His 
choice  of  the  right  man.  Here  we  learn  a  lesson 
of  the  duty  and  privilege  of  looking  to  God  for  di¬ 
rection  in  every  step  we  take  in  dally  life.  We  go 
to  Him  in  trouble,  because  then  we  are  shut  up  to 
His  helping  hand  ;  and  In  the  seemingly  great  cri¬ 
ses  of  our  life  we  go  to  Him  and  ask  for  His  divine 
guidance.  But  all  our  acts  are  great  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  future,  and  what  seems  to  be  insignifi¬ 
cant  may  have  a  vital  connection  with  the  glory  of 
God,  and  therefore  we  should  take  every  question 
up  to  the  throne ;  wo  should  form  all  our  plans 
within  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High.  We 
sing  "He  leadeth  me,”  but  God  will  lead  us  in  eve¬ 
ry  step  wo  take  if  we  seek  His  counsel,  and  so  all 
of  our  words  and  acts  will  be  connected  with  His 
infinite  plan,  will  be  threads  in  the  web  of  the 
Eternal  purpose. 

Saul  was  from  the  Southern  tribes,  where  was 
the  greatest  peril  from  the  enemy,  and  there  was 
a  peculiar  reason  in  this  fact  for  his  selection.  As 
for  the  reason  why  this  already  anointed  king 
should  hide  himself  among  the  baggage  (verse  22), 
a  number  of  reasons  have  been  given  : 

1.  He  was  afraid  of  the  envy  of  his  neighbors. 

2.  The  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  in  so  bad  a 
condition  that  he  shrank  from  assuming  such  new 
resronsibilitles. 

3.  He  knew  that  the  demand  for  a  king  was  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  God,  and  under  those  circumstances 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  elected  to  the  office. 

4.  He  was  conscious  of  his  unfitness  for  the 
place. 

Now  those  who  advance  such  explanations  for¬ 
get  that  Saul  knew  that  he  was  already  the  chosen 
one  of  God,  that  he  had  been  anointed  with  the 
holy  oil,  and  so  ho  could  have  had  no  thought  of 
evading  the  acceptance  of  the  kingdom.  The 
most  natural  explanation  of  his  strange  disap¬ 
pearance  is  that  of  extreme  diffidence,  which  in 
view  of  the  solemnity  of  the  hour,  completely 
overwhelmed  him.  One  writer  (Clericus)  says: 
“Saul,  informed  beforehand  by  Samuel  of  what 
would  be  done,  seems  to  have  hidden  himself, 
that  he  might  not  appear  to  have  solicited  the 
royal  dignity,  and  to  have  come  to  Mizpah  to  gain 
the  popular  vote  for  himself.” 

Verses  23,  24.  In  regard  to  the  splendid  phy¬ 
sical  development  of  Saul,  read  1  Sam.  lx.  2.  In 
his  appearance  he  was  one  in  whom  the  people 
would  take  pride.  Kitto  says  “The  prevalence  of 
this  feeling  of  regard  for  personal  bulk  and  stat¬ 
ure  is  seen  in  the  sculptures  of  ancient  Egypt, 
Assyria,  and  Persia,  and  even  in  the  modem 
paintings  of  the  last-named  nation,  in  which  the 
sovereign  is  invested  with  gigantic  proportions  in 
comparison  with  the  persons  around  him.  Dean 
Stanley  says  “In  the  Mussulman  traditions  this 
is  the  only  trait  of  Saul  which  is  preserved.  His 
name  has  there  been  almost  lost;  he  is  known 
only  as  Thalfft,  the  tall  one.  In  the  Hebrew  songs 
of  his  own  time,  he  was  known  by  a  more  endear¬ 
ing,  but  not  less  expressive.  Indication  of  the 
same  grace.  His  stately’,  towering  form  standing 
under  the  pomegranite-tree  above  the  precipice  of 
Migron,  or  on  the  pointed  crags  of  Michmash,  or 
the  rocks  of  Engedi,  claimed  for  him  the  title  of 
the  ‘wild  roe,  the  gazelle,’  ‘perched  aloft,’  ‘the 
pride  and  glory  of  Israel.’”  But  there  was  an¬ 
other  factor  in  the  popular  impression  which 
found  utterance  in  the  cry  “God  save  the  king,” 
or  literally  “  May  the  king  live,”  and  this  was  the 
two-fold  testimony  of  Samuel,  first,  that  this  was 
the  king  chosen  (by  the  Lord,  oven  though  the 
people  had  displeased  Him  in  their  demand ;  sec¬ 
ond,  that  there  was  none  like  him  among  the  peo¬ 
ple — that  is.  In  kingly  fprm.  Shelley  says  “Kings 
are  like  stars — they  rise  and  set,  they  have  the 
worship  of  the  world,  but  no  repose.” 

Verse  25.  “The  manner  of  the  kingdom,”  or 
the  law  of  the  kingdom ;  that  is,  the  duties  and 
rights  of  the  king  and  the  people,  probably  the 
Mn^n^aa^ntially  as  you  will  find  laid  down  in 
l^^^vii.  14-20.  The  king  then  was  to  be  under 
law,  and  not  an  absolute  monarch ;  his  govern¬ 
ment  was  a  divine  thing,  and  God  was  to  continue 
to  rule  His  people  through  the  iTuman  sovereign. 
This  law  of  the  kingdom  Samuel  narrated  to  the 
assembled  tribes  in  the  presence  of  their  new 
king,  and  then  he  wrote  it  in  a  book,  this  instance 
being  the  first  trace  of  wriling  among  the  proph¬ 
ets  after  the  writings  of  Moses.  Then  Samuel 
laid  the  written  law'  before  the  Lord,  by  which  wo 
are  to  understand  tliat  he  placed  it  for  safe  keep¬ 
ing  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  as  Moses  deliver¬ 
ed  the  laws  of  Sinai  into  the  keeping  of  the  sons 
of  Levi  (Deut.  xxxi.  9,  26).  From  the  fact  that 
Samuel  thus  instructs  the  people  and  dismisses 
the  assembly,  we  conclude  that  he  was  still  their 
recognized  spiritual  teacher  and  guide. 

Verses  26,  27.  Saul  returns  to  his  home  in 
Glbeah,  and  to  his  father’s  house,  where  he  prob¬ 
ably  remained  for  some  time  in  quietness,  resum¬ 
ing  his  agricultural  duties.  With  him  went  a 
body  of  valiant  men,  “sons  of  strength,”  whoso 
hearts  had  been  so  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
that  they  were  ready  to  yield  to  the  new  king 
both  obedience  and  service.  But  there  was  also, 
even  so  soon,  an  organized  opposition — “sons  of 
wickedness” — who  expressed  the  utmost  contempt 
for  Saul’s  kingship,  refused  submission  to  his 
power,  and  even  held  back  the  customary  free-will 
gifts  for  his  support.  The -words  “he  held  his 
peace  ”  should  read  “  he  was  as  a  deaf  man,”  that 
he  passed  by  their  contempt  unnoticed,  for  this 
was  the  part  of  wisdom,  mean  as  the  insult  was. 

Say  a  word  to  the  class  upon  the  truth  here 
brought  out,  of  God’s  touching  human  hearts.  No 
enemy  ever  becomes  a  friend  of  God  except  his 
heart  is  touched  by  the  Spirit.  When  Jesus  was 
on  earth  He  touched  the  leper  and  he  was  instant¬ 
ly  healed ;  He  touched  the  blind  eyes,  and  they 
saw  clearly ;  Ho  touched  the  bier  of  the  widow’s 
son,  and  the  dead  man  sat  up  alive.  So  God  by 
His  Spirit  touches  human  hearts,  and  then  they 
are  raised  from  death  unto  life,  and  the  malady 
of  sin  is  driven  out  of  the  soul.  Be  careful 

1.  To  seek  in  your  labors  for  the  impenitent 
fdr  this  Almighty  healing  touch. 

2.  To  choose  your  companions  from  those  whose 
hearts  God  has  touched.  Thus  only  will  you  find 
the  truest  and  sweetest  friendships. 


MeUgiotts 


INTERNATIONAL  SERIES. 


Suntlay,  Oct.  88,  1883. 


The  Observer  presents  the  following  facts 
and  figures  on  the  proposed  reduction  of  the 
General  Assembly,  fix>m  the  pen  of  Rev.  John 
C.  Clyde  of  Bloomsbui^,  N.  J. : 

If  the  Overture  should  be  adopted,  it  would 
only  reduce  from  a  possible  of  610  members 
under  the  old  to  a  possible  of  474  under  the 
new  ratio.  In  the  reduction.  8  Synods  out  of 
the  23  would  remain  unaffected,  viz :  Atlantic, 
Baltimore,  China,  Columbia,  India,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

Out  of  the  182  Presbyteries,  all  would  remain 
as  they  are  except  68.  Of  these  the  following 
would  be  reduced  from  2  ministers  and  2  elders 
to  1  minister  and  elder,  viz:  Denver,  Alton, 
Cairo,  Freeport,  Mattoon,  Peoria,  Rock  River, 
Schuyler,  Springfield,  Crawfordsville,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  New  Albany,  Cedar  Rapids,  Council  Bluffs, 
Des  Moines,  Dubuque,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa  City, 
Waterloo,  Solomon,  Grand  Rapids,  Southern 
Dakota,  Osage,  Platte,  Omaha,  Jersey  City, 
Binghamton,  Cayuga,  Chemung,  Genesee,  Ge¬ 
neva,  Nassau,  Otsego,  Syracuse,  Chillicothe, 
Mahoning,'  Maumee,  St.  Clairsville,  Steuben- 
vfile,  Wooster,  Zanesville,  Benicia,  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Allegheny,  Blaireville,  Kittanning,  Red¬ 
stone,  Wjishington,  Westminister,  Milwaukee, 
Winnebago,  and  Wisconsin  River.  The  follow¬ 
ing  would  be  reduced  from  3  to  2,  viz :  Neosho, 
Elizabeth,  Newark,  Albany,  Rochester,  Troy, 
Utica,  Westchester,  San  Francisco,  Erie,  Hun¬ 
tingdon,  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  North,  and 
Pittsburg.  Chicago  would  be  reduced  from  4 
to  3,  and  Nf’w  York  from  6  to  5.  In  other 
words,  these  Presbyteries,  instead  of  having 
156  under  the  old,  would  have  88  under  the  new 
ratio. 

One.  principle  of  true  representation  is  based 
on  constituency.  Out  of  the  600,695  communi¬ 
cants,  these  R’esbyteries  represent  306,225 — 
more  than  half — i.  e.,  because  68  Presbyteries 
out  of  182  have  more  than  one-half  the  com¬ 
municants,  therefore  make  all  the  reduction 
out  of  the  smaller  number. 

Another  principle  of  true  representation  is 
based  upon  pecuniary  interest  involved.  These 
Presbyteries  contributed  of  §582,360  for  Home 
Missions,  §337,442 ;  of  §501,578  for  Foreign 
Missions,  §300,879 ;  of  §187,254  for  Education, 
§126,067  ;  of  §39,179  for  Publication,  §25,233 ; 
of  §150,391  for  Church  Erection,  §76,271 ;  of 
§75,249  for  Relief  Fund,  §47,070  ;  of  §84,012  for 
Freedmen,  §47,050 ;  of  §21,275  for  Sustenta- 
tion,  §11,958 ;  oi  §46,847  for  General  Assembly, 
§24,461.^ ;  of  §71,399.04  for  congregational, 
§37,451.12  ;  of  §833,444  for  miscellaneous,  §472,- 
■fll — considerably  more  than  one-half  in  each 
case  ;  i.  e.,  because  68  Presbyteries  out  of  182 
contributed  last  year  much  more  than  one-half 
of  the  funds  for  all  purposes,  therefore  make 
the  whole  reduction  of  the  Assembly  out  of 
these  68.  Further  comment  is  perhaps  not 
necessary. _ i _ 

The  Christian  Intelligencer : 

God’s  man  [Luther]  was  aggressive.  He 
made  the  attack — did  not  wait  to  be  attacked. 
He  smote  the  iniquity  about  him,  laid  hold  upon 
it,  exposed  it,  condemned  it  in  the  name  of  God, 
gave  it  no  rest,  and  did  not  wait  for  it  to  smite 
him.  His  warfare  was  not  defensive  but  aggres- 
siwe.  He  invaded  the  enemy’s  country  and  sub¬ 
dued  it.  Has  not  the  Cimrch  need  to-day  of  this 
spirit  ?  Are  not  many  waiting  for  favorable  op- 
'  portunities,  for  providential  indications,  so  call¬ 
ed,  for  invitations  from  the  perishing,  for  ini¬ 
quity  and  falsehood  to  bear  such  fruit  that  men 
shall  cry  out  and  plead  for  relief?  Is  not  the 
world  ripe  for  a  bold,  energetic,  enthusiastic 
assault  upon  delusions  and  superstitions  and 
worldliness  and  all  the  forms  of  sin  ? 

Luther  was  not  only  confident,  heroic,  ag¬ 
gressive — he  was  also  joyous.  God’s  man  was 
a  singing  man.  God  selected  as  the  herald  of 
the  new  bright  day  a  man  who  delighted  in 
song,  whose  joyous  spirit  expressed  itself  in 
song.  He  was  happy,  glad,  exultant.  Why 
not  ?  He  was  God’s  son,  justified  by  faith,  at 
peace  with  God,  an  heir  of  God,  doing  God’s 
work  in  confident  reliance  on  God’s  promises, 
and  doing  it  with  God’s  supreme,  infallible 
truth.  Wh^  should  he  not  be  exultant,  full  of 
praise  ?  Why  shoidd  he  not  go  singing  on  his 
way  ?  Why  did  Gk>d  select  a  singing  man  to 
overturn  the  thrones  of  error  and  sin  and  bring 
in  the  best,  the  freest,  the  purest,  the  brightest, 
|Kie  happiest  period  of  the  world’s  history? 
pVas  it  not  because  it  was  such  a  period  ?  It 
was  a  period  to  be  welcomed  and  introduced 
jadth  song. 

Ought  not  the  Church  of  to-day  to  be  an  ex¬ 
ultant,  happy,  joyous  Church,  filling  the  air 
with  songs  of  praise  and  triumph?  What  won¬ 
derful  results  have  followed  the  Reformation ! 
What  a  new  world  this  world  of  ours  has  be¬ 
come  !  How  have  men  been  divinely  endowed 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  exceeding  great  and 
!  What  poets,  what  histo- 


SAUL  CHOSEN  KING. 


REMOVAL. 


The  Lesson :  1  Samuel  x.  17-27. 

17.  And  Samuel  called  the  people  together  unto  the  Lord 
to  Hizpeh ; 

IS.  And  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Thus  saltli  the 
Ix>rd  God  ot  Israel,  I  brought  up  Israel  out  of  Egyi>t,  and 
delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and  out  of 
the  hand  of  all  kingdoms,  and  of  them  that  oppressed  you  : 

19.  And  ye  have  this  day  rejected  your  God,  who  himself 
saved  you  out  of  all  your  adversities  and  your  tribulations; 
and  ye  h.ive  said  unto  him.  Nay,  but  sot  a  king  over  us. 
Now  therefore  present  yourselves  before  the  Lf)rd  by  your 
tribes,  and  by  your  thousands. 

2U.  And  when  Samuel  had  caused  all  the  tribes  of  Israel 
to  come  near,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  taken. 

21.  When  he  had  caused  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to  come 
near  by  their  families,  the  family  of  Matrl  was  taken,  and 
Saul  the  son  of  Kish  was  taken  ;  and  when  they  sought  him, 
he  could  not  be  found. 

22.  Therefore  they  enquired  of  the  Lord  further.  If  the 
man  should  yet  come  thither.  And  the  Lord  answered. 
Behold,  be  hath  hid  himself  among  the  stutT. 

‘23.  And  they  ran  and  fetched  him  thence  ;  and  when  he 
stood  among  the  people,  he  was  higher  than  any  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  his  shoulders  and  upward. 

24.  And  Samuel  said  to  all  the  people.  See  ye  him  whom 
the  Lord  hath  chosen,  that  there  Is  none  like  him  among  all 
the  people  V  Ahd  all  the  people  shouted,  and  said,  God  save 
the  king. 

25.  Then  Samuel  told  the  people  the  manner  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  wrote  It  In  a  bc«k,  and  laid  It  up  before  the  Lord. 
And  Samuel  sent  all  the  people  away,  every  man  to  his 
house. 

‘26.  And  Saul  also  went  home  to  Glbeah :  and  there  went 
with  him  a  band  of  men*  whose  hearts  God  hath  touched. 

27.  But  the  children  of  Belial  said.  How  shall  this  man 
save  us  ?  And  they  despised  him,  and  brought  him  no 
presents.  But  he  held  his  peace. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTRED6E,  D.D. 

Golden  Text — “4«(Z  all  the  people  shouted  and 
said,  Qod  save  the  king.” 

The  chapter  begins  with  the  account  of  the 
anointing  of  Saul  by  the  prophet  Samuel.  It  was 
a  private  ceremony  without  any  witnesses  (^1  Sam. 
ix.  27),  and  consisted  of  the  pouring  the  conse¬ 
crated  oil  upon  his  head,  and  the  kiss  as  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  reverent  homage.  For  other  instances 
of  anointing  see  Judges  ix.  8,  15;  1  Sam.  xvi.  3; 
2  Sam.  ii.  4,  v.  3,  xix.  11;  1  Kings  i.  39;  2  Kings 
xi.  12,  xxiii.  3Ct 

Our  lesson  is  the  history  of  the  public  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  divine  choice  by  a  popular  convention 
of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  in  order  that  by  the  lot, 
Saul  should  be  recognized  as  king  by  the  people. 
This  convention  was  held  at  Mizpah,  already 
memorable  by  the  great  victory  over  the  Philis¬ 
tines  (chap.  7).  It  was  probably  a  very  large 
gathering,  for  the  nation  were  full  of  enthusiasm 
over  the  expectation  of  a  visible  monarch,  and 
from  every  part  of  the  territory  of  Israel  they 
came  up  to  Mizpah  with  great  joy  and  excitement. 

The  words  “Unto  the  Lord ”  may  refer  to  the 
ark,  the  symbol  of  the  divine  presence. 

Verses  18  and  19.  But  before  the  lot  is  taken 
to  decide  who  is  the  choice  of  God  for  king,  Sam¬ 
uel  once  more  sets  plainly  before  the  people  their 
sin  in  demanding  any  king  beside  Jehovah,  and 
the  charge  he  makes  is  one  of  ingratitude.  God 
had  brought  them  opt  of  Egypt,  had  saved  them 
by  special  providences  from  their  enemies,  and 
from  the  consequences  of  their  own  sins,  but  now 
instead  of  gratitude  and  Joyful  trust,  they  reject 
Him  as  their  King,  choosing  the  arm  of  flesh  and 
earthly  pomp  rather  than  the  arm  of  the  Almighty 
and  the  glory  of  the  King  of  kings.  It  would  be 
well  for  the  teacher  to  I'omind  the  class  of  some 
of  the  deliverances  with  which  God  had  honored 
Israel.  When  they  were  bound  in  the  tetters  of  a 
hopeless  captivity.  He  broke  their  fetters  in  a 
night,  and  led  them  forth  out  of  Egypt,  covering 
their  pursuers  with  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Then  in  those  forty  years  of  the  wilderness  life. 
He  led  them  gently  as  a  shepherd  .cares  for  the 
sheep.  Manna  always  falling  from  heaven,  the 
pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire  always  guiding  them, 
the  flinty  rock  giving  to  them  refreshing  streams, 
and  Omnipotence  always  fighting  for  them  against 
their  enemies.  When  they  came  to  the  Jordan 
He  parted  the  waters  for  them  to  pass  over,  and 
when  they  had  encompassed  the  high  walls  of 
Jericho,  walls  which  they  never  could  have  broken 
down.  He  put  forth  His  power,  and  the  walls  fell 
to  the  ground.  So  during  all  the  period-of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan,  God  had  been  their  invinci¬ 
ble  leader;  by  miraculous  interpositions  He  had 
given  them  victory  over  every  enemy  who  had 
dared  to  oppose  them,  and  never,  in  a  single  in¬ 
stance,  had  He  failed  to  do  for  them  wonderful 
things  beyond  their  asking,  except  when  their 
sins  held  back  the  mighty  everlasting  arm.  And 
from  the  conquest  of  Canaan  to  the  victory  at 
Mizpah,  it  had  been  a  history  of  ttie  goodness  and 
grace  and  power  of  this  covenant-keeping  God, 
and  yet  instead  of  trusting  Him  and  glorying  in 
the  fact  of  their  distinction  from  all  other  nations 
in  this  sleepless  care  of  the  invisible  Jehovah, 
they  demand  a  human  sovereign  in  order  that 
they  may  be  like  the  heathen  nations  around 
them,  and  they  insist  upon  this  demand  in  the 
face  of  the  divine  displeasure  expressed  iu  the 
rebukes  of  Samuel.  The  teacher  will  thus  have 
an  opportunity  to  speak  earnestly  to  the  class  in 
regard  to  the  common  sin  of  personal  ingratitude 
to  God,  for  all  of  us  are  constantly  repeating  the 
sin  of  Israel.  When  God  flashes  some  great  de¬ 
liverance  upon  our  pathway,  then  we  are  filled 
witli  grateful  praises,  but  we  forget  it  in  a  few 
passing  days,  ami  then  we  set  up  some  idol  in  our 
hearts  and  bow  down  to  that,  or  wo  think  that 
our  wisdom  is  better  than  God’s,  and  so  wo  reject 
His  unerring  providence.  In  one  of  our  hymns 
there  are  these  lines : 

“  Perpetual  blessings  from  Thy  hand, 
Demand  perpetual  songs  of  praise.” 

Yes ;  the  blessings  from  His  hand  are  perpetual, 
day  and  night  He  watches  over  us,  deiivering  us 
from  dangers  seen  and  unseen,  and  if  any  one  will 
only  ait  down  and  review  prayerfully  the  past, 
he  will  find  every  step  of  the  way  illumined  by 
these  divine  blessings,  for  from  our  birth  down  to 
the  present  hour.  He  has  been  leading,  helping, 
delivering  and  comforting  us.  One  writer  says 
“As  the  Dead  Sea  drinks  in  the  river  Jordan,  and 
is  never  the  sweeter;  and  the  ocean  all  other 
rivers,  and  is  never  the  fresher ;  so  we  are  apt  to 
receive  daily  mercies  from  God  and  still  remain 
insensible  of  them,  untiiankful  for  them.  We  are 
like  fishermen’s  weels,  wide  at  that  end  which 
lets  in  the  fish,  but  narrow  at  the  other  end,  so 
that  they  cannot  get  out  again ;  greedy  to  get 
mercy,  tenacious  to  hold  it.  The  rain  comes 
down  from  heaven  in  showers;  it  goes  up  in 
mists.  We  sow  in  our  land  one  measure  and  re¬ 
ceive  ten ;  yea,  Isaac  received  a  hundred-fold ; 
but  God  sows  ten,  it  may  be  a  hundred  mercies 
amongst  us  when  we  scarce  return  the  praise  and 
the  fruit  of  one.  Our  hearts  are  like  the  windows 
of  the  temple,  ‘wide  inside’  to  let  in  mercies, 
but  ‘  narrow  outward  ’  to  let  forth  praists.” 

Verses  20  and  21.  Israel  appeared  before  Sam¬ 
uel  “by  tribes  and  by  thousands,”  the  word 
“  thousands  ”  here  meaning  the  same  as  families 
(Exod.  xviii.  25).  Read  also  Num.  i.  16;  Josh, 
xxii.  14.  “  The  number  of  heads  of  houses  in  the 

several  families  of  a  tribe  might  easily  reach  a 
thousand.” 

The  result  of  the  election  by  lot  was  first,  the 
selection  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  as  the  one  from 
which  the  king  would  be  taken,  and  then  out  of 
this  tribe  the  lot  fell  on  the  one  family,  that  of 
Matri,  and  then  from  this  family  Saul  was  select¬ 
ed  as  the  coming  monarch.  In  the  enumeration 
of  the  families  of  Benjamin  given  In  Num.  xxvl. 
36-41,  we  fail  to  find  this  name  of  Matri.  Two 
explanations  have  been  given : 

1.  That  the  name  Matri  was  a  corruption  from 
Blkri. 

2.  That  it  was  a  new  family  that  arose  in  Ben¬ 
jamin  after  the  tribal  war. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Samuel  makes  no  effort  to 
have  any  of  his  family  chosen  to  this  high  office 
in  Israel,  for  his  only  thought  was  the  will  of  God 
and  His  glory.  We  do  not  read  either  that  the 
people  expressed  any  choice  in  the  matter,  for 
while  they  rejected  Jehovah  in  the  sense  of  de¬ 
manding  an  earthly  king,  yet  they  did  not  think 


At  close  of  present  season  we  will  remove  to  onr 
new  and  commodious  bnlldings. 


Cor.  49tli  Street  (now  In  course  of  construction). 

To  avoid  raoving  our  present  Immense  stock,  we  shall 
offer  It  at  prices  that  will  command  certain  and  Immediate 
sale,  stock  Is  unusually  large,  and  selected  by  experienced 
buyers  from  both  foreign  and  domestic  markets,  and  em¬ 
braces  all  the  new  patterns  and  shades  In 

AXMINSTER, 

MOQUETTE, 

VELVETS, 

SMIRNAS, 

BRUSSELS, 

TAPESTRIES, 

INURAINS, 

DAMASKS, 

With  Borders  to  Match. 

ORIBNTAL  CARPETS  and  RCOS;  also  Ken¬ 
sington  Art  Squares,  in  all  sizes.  Mattings  and 
Floor  Cloths  of  all  descriptions. 

VINSOV  SHIBES  A  SPECIAITT. 

We  must  sell  this  stock  or  move  it  at  a  great  expense, 
tlierefore  prices  will  be  made  to  Insure  sale  to  all  who 
appreciate  excellent  goods  way  below  market  prices. 

Purchases  made  by  the  readers  of  this  paper 
delivered  ft-ee  of  charge. 


The  Churchman  : 

A  significant  note  has  been  struck  in  Gener¬ 
al  Convention.  On  the  very  first  day  a  deputy 
from  Kentucky  introduced  a  resolution  I'cmov- 
iiig  some  of  the  canonical  restrictions  that  now’ 
hinder  the  eCficiency  of  lay-readers.  On  the 
next  morning,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  devoted  a  considerable 
part  of  bis  admirable  address  to  an  earnest  ap¬ 
peal  to  American  Churchmen  that  they  should 
make  tlie  utmost  use  of  lay-workers,  especially 
lay-readci's.  Later  in  the  same  day,  by  ano¬ 
ther  coincidence,  tlie  Bishop  of  Nevada  deiiict- 
ed  in  glowing  colors  tlie  ailvaiitages  liis  mis¬ 
sionary  work  gained  from  tlie  labors  of  young 
ladies  who  had  been  graduated  from  one  of  ins 
Church  schools  and  were  scattered  throiigli 
Nevada. 

These  three  things  thus  coming  together 
seem  to  point  out  that  the  Church  is  to  make 
new  and  greater  use  of  laymen  and  laywonieii. 
If  so,  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  great  stride  for¬ 
ward.  There  is  an  enormous  work  to  be  done. 
Much  of  it  can  be  accomplished  without  the 
clergy,  or  at  least  by  their  side. 

Iu  many  and  many  a  village  wliere  a  clergy¬ 
man  cannot  be  supported,  the  Church’s  work 
must  be  done,  and  it  must  be  done  by  laymen 
or  by  lay  women.  Churohly  spirit  can  be  kin¬ 
dled  and  fanned  into  flame,  parislies  •  can  be 
brought  into  being,  and  brought  into  active 
maturity,  before  a  clergyman  need  be  called  to 
residence  there,  and  to  their  constant  super¬ 
vision. 

All  this  can  be  done  with  little  or  no  assist¬ 
ance  from  without,  and  it  will  result  iu  a  race 
of  harder  and  more  vigorous  parishes  than 
some  of  those  that  are  fostert'd  by  missioriaiy 
conti’ibutious. 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Church  to  make 

use  of  all  her  members-  . , 

It  is  her  boundeii  duty  to  use  ev- 
it  is  her  bounden  duty  also 


COMMON  COLDS. — Every  one  is  practically 
familiar  with  common  colds.  The  chilliness  and 
shivering,  the  dullness  and  languor,  the  soreness 
of  the  throat,  pain  in  the  head,  and  stuffed  nos¬ 
trils.  Wo  would  recommend  a  timely  use  of 
Madame  Porter's  Curative  Cot^gh  Balsam.  A  safe, 
reliable,  and  pleasant  remedy.  Full  directions 
on  each  bottle.  Small  bottles  25  cents. 


No.  4  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Near  Cooper  Institute.  Third  and  Fourth  Avenue  cars  pass 
the  door. 


A  U'VT'ft  wanted  for  The  History  of  Christianity,  by 
-tX-XX  IJIN  X  O  Abbott.  A  grand  Chance.  A  $4  book  at  the 
ix»pular  price  of  $1.75.  Liberal  terms'.  The  religious  pa¬ 
pers  mention  It  as  one  of  the  few  ^jreat  religious  works  of 
the  world.  Greater  success  never  known  by  agents.  Terms 
free.  STINSON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Portland,  Maine. 


■of  her  laity  us  well  as 


A  HOUSEHOLD  WITHOUT  TARRANT’S 
SELTZER  APERIENT 

WITHIN  REACH,  LACKS  AN  IMPORTANT  SAFEGUARD  OF 
HEALTH  AND  LIFE.  A  FEW  DOSES  OF  THIS  STANDARD 
REMEDY  FOR  INDIGESTION,  CONSTIPATION,  AND  BIL- 
LIOUSNESS,  RELIEVE  EVERY  DISTRESSING  SYMPTOM 
AND  PREVENT  DANGEROUS  CONSEQUENCES.  FOR  8.ALE 
BY  THE  ENTIRE  DRUG  TRADE. 


her  clergy 
ery  force  she  has  , 
to  give  ample  opportunity  to  every  one  of  her 
members  to  meet  his  own  obligation  in  this 
matter. 

After  all,  it  is  the  baptismal  vow  that  binds 
Christians  to  be  Christ’s  faithful  soldiers  and 
servants.  Ordination  vows  add  nothing,  can 
add  nothing,  to  the  obligation  already  taken 
in  the  baptismal  vow.  Every  one  must  work — 
is  bound  to  work.  Let  the  Church  see  to  it, 
then,  that  for  his  sake  and  for  her  own  sake, 
there  shall  be  no  canonical  obstacles  in  tlie 
way  of  his  duty. 

The  Christian  Weekly : 

Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  au  address  a 
few  years  ago,  said  that  the  tone  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  usually  higher  thau  that  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  it  is  printed.  His  remark  is 
probably  not  far  from  the  truth  ;  but  it  shows 
that  there  is  great  need  everywhere  for  the 
work  of  reform.  As  Individuals,  as  families,  as 
churches,  we  ought  to  be  content  to  live  our 
life  by  ourselves  as  duty  dictates,  and  not  de¬ 
sire  that  our  doings  be  trumpeted  abroad.  The 
desire  for  the  cheap  notoriety  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  springs  from  a  small  vanity  ;  it  sometimes 
leads  to  crime.  The  happiest  lives  are  not 
those  that  are  passed  in  the  “  keen  sunliglit  of 
publicity  ”  ;  the  happiest  homes  are  not  tliose 
into  which  every  unsympatliizing  stranger  is 
permitted  to  curiously  gaze.  Wlien  men— and 
women — will  be  content  to  live  their  own  lives 
without  seeking  notoriety,  mucli  will  be  gained. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  the  newspaper  press  is 
not  free  from  blame.  There  are  many  papers 
tliat  encourage,  instead  of  seeking  to  repress, 
this  desire  for  notoriety — for  sensational  par¬ 
ticulars  in  personal  details.  The  best  of  them 
have  something  to  learn  iu  this  regard.  We 
can  very  well  beli^'e  ^jjhat  one  of  our  most 
high-toned  dailies  said  recently,  that  “  The  re¬ 
spectable  newspaper  has  to  make  up  its  mind 
to  do  without  the  custom  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  community,  because  it  will  not  pander  to  a 
diseased  appetite  for  details  of  revolting  crimes 
or  unclean  gossip.”  The  task  is  a  delicate  and 
difficult  one.  On  the  one  hand,  the  news  of  the 
day  must  be  given  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  so  given  as  not  to  be  demoralizing.  There 
are  very,  very  few  journals  that  approximate 
to  success  in  this  regard.  'I'here  are  very  few 
daily  journals  that  are  entirely  safe  to  come 
under  the  eyes  of  our  girls  and  boys. 

Nor,  as  we  must  think,  are  all  our  religious 
journals  free  from  the  evil  of  stimulating  the 
desire  for  notoriety  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  religious  gossip  aud 
ecclesiastical  puffery  that  miglit  well  be  spared 
from  the  columns  of  the  religious  paper.  The 
itching  for  notoriety  that  so  takes  possession 
sometirae.s  of  really  good  men,  ought  to  be  re¬ 
pressed  rather  tlian  encouraged.  It  is  pretty 
poor  business  when  a  religious  paper  under¬ 
takes  to  “  boom  ”  a  preacher  or  a  church  ;  yet 
tlie  thing  is  being  done  all  tlie  time.  A  more 
judicial  and  elevated  tone  is  our  ideal  of  relig¬ 
ious  journalism. 

The  Baptist  Weekly  : 

Whatever  may  be  desirable  in  legislation,  it 
is  evident  that  divorced  people  need,  in  eases 
where  the  Scriptural  reason  for  divorce  does 
not  exist,  to  feel  tliat  public  sentiment  sternly 
condemns  re-marriages.  The  stoiy  came  to  us 
last  week  that  iu  Connecticut  a  Congregational 
pastor,  not  appreciating  the  presence  of  a 
church  member  who  came  to  cimrch  witli  one 
wife,  and  had  two  divorced  wives  in  tlie  con¬ 
gregation,  preached  some  sound  Gospel  truth 
on  the  matter,  and  the  consequence  is  a  great 
excitement  in  iiis  church  and  community.  He 
is  charged  with  preaching  a  “  sensational  ”  ser¬ 
mon.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  a  good  many  New 
England  clergymen  that  they  do  not  make  a 
sensation  on  such  awful  iniquity  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  fear,  in  Ne/;  York  and  other  States, 
many  pastors  are  verily  guilty  that  their  teach¬ 
ing  in  this  matter  is  not  more  exiilicit  aud  fre¬ 
quent.  _ 

The  Interior  : 

We  very  much  doubt  wliether  the  majority 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon  would  accept 
The  Presbyterian’s  representation  of  their  po¬ 
sition.  If  an  accused  brother  should  show  to 
a  Presbytery  that  his  position  was  that  of  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge,  as  set  forth  in  his  great  work 
on  Systematic  Theology,  the  Presbytery  would 
be  bound  to  take  notice  of,  and  be  influenced 
by,  the  fact,  because  that  work  is  universally 
accepted  as  an  exposition,  either  true  or  within 
the  limits  of  allowable  liberty,  of  the  doctrines 
of  our  Confession.  They  are  bound  also  to 
give  consideration  to  the  successive  adopting 
acts  and  testimonies  from  1758  onward  to  1870. 
They  are  bound  also  to  accept  any  brother 
whose  variance  from  their  private  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Confession  is  within  the  limits  of 
the  “Auburn  Declaration.”  In  other  words, 
they  are  bound  by  the  acts  and  deliverances  of 
our  General  Assemblies  in  expounding  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  in  fixing  the  limits  of  allowable 
diversity  in  interpreting  it.  A  Presbytery  has 
no  more  right  to  ignore  the  common  law  of  the 
Church,  as  found  in  the  decisions  of  the  high¬ 
est  courts,  than  a  civil  judge  has  to  ignore  the 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court  on  questions  of 
constitutional  law.  The  Cimrch  as  a  whole,  as 
represented  by  the  General  Assembly,  reserves 
to  herself  the  right  to  determine  all  questions 
of  doctrine  which  may  arise  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  she  demands  the  obedience  of  ali 
subordinate  courts  to  her  decisions.  Every 
man  has  the  right  to  interpret  the  Standards— 
either  the  supreme  or  the  subordinate— for  him¬ 
self  ;  but  bis  right  to  interpret  for  others  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  decrees  and  the  judicial  deliverances 
of  the  Church  as  a  unit. 

‘  You  never  get  to  the  end  of  Christ’s  words,’ 
said  Dean  Stanley.  ‘There  is  something  in 
them  always  behind.  They  pass  into  proverbs, 
they  pass  into  laws,  they  pass  into  doctrines, 
they  pass  into  consolations  ;  but  they  never 
pass  away,  and  after  all  the  use  that  is  made  of 
them,  they  are  still  not  exhausted.’ 


Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 

SIXTIETH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  of 
JULY,  1883. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $8,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums,  2,212,267  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 
Claims,  .....  209,711  21 

Net  Surplus,  ...  ■  1,749,292  61 

CASH  ASSE'TS,  •  -  -  $7,171,270  82 


By  J.  Wm.  Suffern  and  J.  B.  Ferguson 


For  Singing  Schools. 

For  Musical  Conventions. 

For  Classes  and  Societies. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OP  LOSSES  BY 
FIRE  AND  FOB  THE  PROTECTION  OF  POLICY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE: 

Cash  In  Banks .  $891,868  85 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 
on  Real  Ratate  (vrorth  $9,831,000). ...  1,903,355  44 
United  States  Stocks  (market.valne). .  3,445,640  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  &  Bonds 

(market  valne) .  1,959,516  ^ 

Stato  Bonds  (market  value) .  80,000  Ot 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  ot  CoUaterals,  $988,— 

. . . . . .  ...........  TOO,  150  OO 

Interest  dno  on  1st  July,  1883..........  50,140  93 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  bands 

of  Agents . 

RealRstatc.. 

Total. 


Tbe  Song  Tower  Is  a  strong,  useful  work  for  Instruc¬ 
tion  and  i>ractlce,  full  of  new  and  pleasing  Glees,  Part 
Songs,  Anthems,  (juartets,  etc.,  aud  deserves  a  place  In 
every  School  and  Home  In  the  land. 

The  Son0  Toweb  contains  160  pages,  and  Is  offered  at  a 
great  reduction  In  price. 

Only  $6  per  Dozen  by  PIxpress. 

60  Cents  per  Copy  by  Mall. — Rxamlne  it. 

We  are  prepared  to  offer  special  Indnremeiits 
to  Music  Teachers  W'ho  need  a  new  book  for  their 
classes  daring  the  coming  season. 


BzaLcw  &  maht, 


$1471>9V9  89 


76  Bast  Ninth  Street, 
N£W  YORK. 


81  Randolph  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Good  Pay  for  Agents.  $100  to  $900  per  month 
made  selling  our  fine  Books  At  Bibles. 

Write  to  J.  C.  McCurdy  Ac  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Fa, 


HANOYER 

Fire  Insurance  Companv 

181  BROADWAY,  2TSW  TORS. 


14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVRNUR,  and  13th  ST. 

NEW  YORK. 


Sixty-first  Semi-Annual  Statement,  showing  the  condition 
of  the  Company,  January  1, 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-Insurance,  •  -  702,938  80 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,705  97 

Net  Hnrplns, .  715,654  89 

Total  Assets,  ...  $2,559,299  16 


GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE  CALL  PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  TO  OUR  LARGE 
AND  ATTRACTIVE  STOCK  OF 

FAL.L,  GOOIOS 

THAT  ARE  NOW  OPEN.  ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  IN 


precious  promise.s 
rians,  what  statesmen,  what  merchants,  what  a 
host  of  noble  men  and  women  has  the  Church 
of  the  Reformation  had  through  these  four 
hundred  yeaiH !  What  a  host  it  has  now ! 
What  a  mighty  change  has  been  wrought! 
How  dark  the  whole  world  was  when  tlie  cheer¬ 
ful,  joyous,  full-toued,  confident  and  exulting 
voice  of  Luther  was  firet  heard  prcclaiiiiiug 
liberty  and  life  and  everlasting  joy !  How  liglit 
the  world  is  now  !  W’hat  a  change  has  been 
wrought  in  governmehts,  in  education,  in  social 
life,  in  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  in 
charities,  in  provision  for  the  sick  and  poor  and 
unfortunate!  How  the  Truth  has  spread,  what 
conquests  it  lias  won,  what  countless  thousands 


summary  of  assets. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $I,325,(X)0) . I 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  Improv¬ 
ed  Beal  Estate  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 

Brooklyn .  . 

Loans  on  call,  amply  secured . 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office  . 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds . 

State  and  City  Bonds  . . . 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks . 

Railroad  Stock.  . 

Balances  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums.... 
Accrued  Interest . 


BOTH  IMPORTED  AND  THOSE  OF  OUR  OWN  MANU¬ 
FACTURE. 


OF  THE  MOST  APPROVED  MAKES  AT  THE  LOWEST 
PRICES  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

HOSIERY,  UNDERWEAR,  AND  GLOVES,  FOB  LADIES, 
GENTLEMEN,  AND  CHILDREN, 

DRES8  GOODS 

IN  THE  NEWEST  FALL  STYES  AND  COLORS. 
LINEN  GOODS,  BLANKETS,  AND  LACE  CURTAINS  AT 
LOWER  PRICES  THAN  HAVE  RULED  FOR  TEARS. 


-  $2,669,299  16 

BElTJAimr  s.  'WALCOTT,  Freside&t.' 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vlco-Pres’t  and  Sec 
CHARLES  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Company. 

Offices,  )  New  York,  l(X)  Broadway. 

Continental  |  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts. 
Buildings :  )  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for  reinsurance .  . $1,618,717  50 

Reserve  for  all  other  claims .  991,930  07 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Surplns .  1,641,039  97 

Total  Cash  Assets,  July  1,  1883 . $4,550,080  60 

This  Company  conducts  its  business  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 
Funds  now  amount  to  $1,900,000. 


singing,  joyous,  exultant,  liopeful,  praising 
God,  and  filling  the  earth  with  thanksgiving ! 
Why  not  ? _ 

The  Jewish  Messenger : 

T.abebnacles. — Tlie  deeper  meaning  of  the 
festival,  to  be  ushered  in  next  Monday  evening 
[Oct.  15]  survives,  if  its  distinctive  Oriental  col¬ 
oring  is  less  likely  to  be  preserved  in  our  West¬ 
ern  dime.  Its  traditional  associations  are  rich 
in  moral  power  and  suggestiveness  ;  few  festi¬ 
vals  are  commissioned  to  inspire  more  useful 
lessons  or  arouse  to  a  nobler  and  sweeter  life. 

Humility,  simplicity,  unity,  confidence  in  God, 
family  concord,  household  joys,  these  are  taught 
by  Sukkoth.  Have  we  outgrown  the  necessity 
for  the  festival, apart  from  its  national  import? 
The  few  graceful  symbols  of  Tabernacles  are 
not  superfluous,  to  those  who  read  them  aright. 
Do  uot  the  great  mass  of  our  people  still  re¬ 
quire  to  be  taught  the  lesson  of  humility,  of 
simplicity  of  life,  of  modest,  unobtrusive  bear¬ 
ing,  of  cheerful  faith  in  God,  of  peace  and  hap¬ 
piness  in  the  domestic  circle  ?  In  fact,  in  our 
era  of  extravagance  aud  high  living,  the  little 
Sukkoh  is  a  sermon  in  itself,  a  wayside  chapel 
in  its  way,  to  preach  wliat  the  most  magnificent 
shrine  may  fail  to  suggest.  And  the  other  em¬ 
blems  of  the  festivals  retain  their  charm  and 
fragrance  for  all  time. 

There  is  a  divine  purpose  in  the  preservation 
of  our  holy  days  from  age  to  age.  If  God  had 
desired  them  to  die  out,  they  would  have  long 
since  disappeared.  They  have  become  remind¬ 
ers,  finger-posts  of  hiatory,  stepping-stones  of 
prophecy.  They  are  as  universally  observed 
to-day  as  in  any  previous  era.  They  are 
indisputable  fhets,  which  cannot  be  reasoned 
away.  The  traditional  prayers  may  be  abridg¬ 
ed,  but  the  traditional  spirit  of  devotion  and 
loyalty  burns  as  brightly  as  in  olden  days 
among  the  great  body  of  our  people. 

The  Examiner  has  dropped  its  fetish  touch¬ 
ing  peculiar  and  exclusive  Baptist  principles 
and  virtues,  and  is  giving  attention  to  practical 
themes : 

We  were  conversing  not  long  since  with  an 
active,  intelligent  business  man  who  is  a  bur¬ 
den-bearer  in  a  Baptist  church,  and  a  church 
that  has  had  its  full  share  of  divisions  and 
alienations.  He  told  us  that  before  the  pastor 
resigned  and  left,  he  was  one  of  his  warmest 
friends,  sustainbig  him  always  and  everywhere. 
But  he  said  in  effect,  “  Now  that  the  pastor  is 
gone,  what  other  course  is  there  for  me  to  pur¬ 
sue  than  to  do  all  I  can  towards  healing  every 
division  in  the  Church,  that  it  may  be  united  iu 
calling  another  pastor,  and  have  a  new  career 
of  prosperity  ?  ”  He  avowed  his  purpose  thus 


OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE. 


MAILJORDERS  will  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION, 


ADJUSTABLB  FRAMBS 

LACE  CURTAINS, 

H.  F.  MARSH,  No.  4  Sevontb  Avenue,  New  York. 


DIBECTORS: 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  Preaident. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  9d  Vice-President. 
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ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER, 


A  Papal  ambassador  is  on  his  way  from  Borne 
to  Montreal  to  inquire  Into  the  spread  of  Freema¬ 
sonry  among  the  adherents  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Montreal  has  shipped  this  season  708,000  boxes 
of  cheese,  being  196,000  boxes  more  than  in  any 
corresponding  period  of  previous  years. 

An  old  Scotch  woman  recommended  a  preacher 
who  arrived  at  the  kirk  wet  through  to  get  atonce 
into  the  pulpit — “Ye’ll  be  dry  enough  there.” 

The  trustees  of  the  Garfield  Monument  Fund 
have  $130,000  now  on  hand.  They  expect  $20,000 
more  in  a  few  days.  Work  on  the  foundations  for 
the  monument  has  already  been  begun. 

The  German  colony  planted  In  Ascuncion,  Para¬ 
guay,  about  a  year  ago,  has  proved  a  failure.  The 
colonists  are  disappointed  and  disgusted,  and  long 
to  return  to  the  fatherland. 

John  Du  Bols  of  Du  Bois,  Clearfield  county,  Pa., 
is  said  to  bs  worth  $14,000,000.  Six  hundred  men 
are  employed  in  his  lumber  mill,  1,000  get  timber 
from  the  woods,  and  600  are  mining  coal  for  him. 

Dr.  Wallace,  formerly  minister  of  Newton-upon- 
Ayr,  afterwards  Professor  of  Church  History  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  latterly  editor 
of  the  Edinburgh  Scotsman,  expects  to  be  called 
to  the  English  bar  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

M^.  Fawcett,  the  British  Postmaster-General, 
has  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  long 
contra^  for  carrying  the  mails  to  this  country, 
and  aftfer  the  1st  of  August  next  to  have  monthly 
contraoto  with  whichever  prove  the  fastest  vessels. 

The  new  Egyptian  Council  of  State  consists  of 
eleven  natives,  four  Frenchmen,  three  English¬ 
men,  two  Austrians,  and  one  Italian.  The  post  of 
European  financial  adviser  in  Egypt  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Mr.  Edgar  Vincent  of  the  British  Em¬ 
bassy  at  Constantinople. 
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Ins'aranoe  Company 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

THIRTY-THIRD  YEAR. 


The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Comi>any  is 
quiet  old  concern,  but  it  has  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  It  does  not  make  frantic  efforts  to  get 
new  business,  but  its  last  annual  record  is  as 
pleasing  and  gratifying  as  usual.  Its  report  places 
the  assets  at  $10,662,476.73,  and  the  surplus  to 
policy-holders,  by  the  New  York  standard,  at 
$2,229,371.09.  The  Company’s  Income  for  the  yeai 
has  been  $2,031,576.53,  of  which  $1,018,921.10  was 
from  premiums,  while  the  payments  to  policy¬ 
holders  have  been  $1,062,871.56. — Record. 
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THE  NEUIIl  RGH  CENTENNIAL. 

The  centennial  celebrations  of  great  revolu¬ 
tionary  events  are  nearly  ended.  They  began 
at  Lexington  and  Concord,  April  19, 1875,  and 
the  last  will  take  place  in  this  city  on  Nov.  25, 
the  anniversary  of  the  departure  of  the  British 
troops.  The  year  1783,  though  formally  ending 
the  war,  was  itself  filled  with  the  suggestions 
and  hopes  of  peace  brightening  to  their  com¬ 
plete  fullilment.  The  preliminary  treaty  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain  had  been  provision¬ 
ally  signed  in  November,  1782,  but  it  did  not 
take  effect  until  Jan.  20,  1^83.  The  speech  of 
King  George  III.  announcing  peace,  was  re¬ 
ceived  here  on  Feb.  13,  and  the  official  copy 
reached  Congress  in  March.  It  was  on  March 
15th  that  Washington  made  the  famous  ad¬ 
dress  at  Newburgh,  where  the  army  was  then 
stationed,  refusing  the  suggestion  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  soldiers  of  the  victorious  but  impa¬ 
tient  army  to  become  king— an  act  which  lifts 
him  almost  immeasurably  above  other  heroes 
of  history.  It  was  on  April  11th  that  Congress 
ordered  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  on  the 
19th  Washington  announced  it  to  the  army, 
eight  years  after  the  first  gun  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  fired  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 
Washington’s  letter  to  the  Governors  of  the 
States  was  sent  out  in  June,  and  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  in  Paris  by  John  Adams, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  the  British 
Minister  David  Hartley,  Sept.  .3rd.  Oct.  18th 
Congress  issued  its  proclamation  for  the  dis¬ 
banding  of  the  army  on  Nov.  3rd,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  issued  his  farewell  orders  to  his  sol¬ 
diers  Nov.  2nd.  The  British  troops  evacuated 
New  York  Nov.  25th,  and  Washington  took  his 
farewell  of  his  officers  Dec.  4th.  From  this 
city  he  proceeded  to  Annapolis,  where  Con¬ 
gress  was  then  in  session,  and  on  Dec.  23rd  re¬ 
signed  the  commission  he  had  received  at  its 
hands  in  Philadelphia  seven  years  and  a  half 
before.  That  act  ended  the  Revolution.  So 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  its  close, 
there  was  a  succession  of  events  all  tending  to 
the  consummation  of  that  peace,  on  the  basis 
of  an  assured  national  independence,  which 
the  colonies  had  fought  and  suffered  for 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  eight  trying  years. 

At  Newburgh  on  the  Hudson  river,  was  the 
last  encampment  of  the  Revolutionary  army, 
and  the  old  house  in  which  Washington  had 
his  headquarters  is  still  standing  there.  The 
place  is  full  of  reminiscences  of  that  war,  and 
of  that  last  year’s  stay  of  the  patriot  troops. 
It  was  there  that  Etti  ick,  who  lived  in  a  seclud¬ 
ed  spot,  plotted  the  capture  of  Washington  and 
his  surrender  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton ;  and  his 
treacherous  design  would  have  been  carried 
out  had  not  his  daughter  revealed  the  secret  to 
the  Commander-in-chief  in  season  to  save  him. 
The  conclusion  of  the  affair  was  strikingly 
dramatic.  Washington  accepted  Ettrick’s  in¬ 
vitation  to  dinner,  bu^dressed  a  body  of  troops 
in  British  uniforms,  and  ordered  them  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  house  during  the  dinner  hour.  Et- 
triok  mistaking  them  for  the  Royalist  soldiers 
he  had  secreted,  stepped  up  to  Washington, 
and  laying  his  hand  on  Washington’s  shoul¬ 
der,  said  “General,  I  believe  you  are  my  pris¬ 
oner  !  “I  believe  not,  sir ;  but  you  are  mine,’’ 
was  Washington’s  calm  reply.  And  at  the  word 
his  Life  Guard  marched  into  the  room  and  bore  • 
the  traitor  off  a  disgraced  prisoner.  He  would 
have  been  put  to  death  at  once,  but  for  the  pa¬ 
thetic  and  painful  pleading  of  his  daughter, 
which  prevailed  on  the  great-hearted  General, 
whose  tenderness  was  as  conspicuous  as  his 
dignity  and  courage. 

It  was  also  at  Newburgh  that  the  army,  one 
hundred  years  ago,  celebrated  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  peace.  The  affair  was  arranged  to  be¬ 
gin  at  noon.  But  the  soldiers  who  had  borne 
the  fatigues  and  privations  of  their  long  cam¬ 
paigns,  were  too  overjoyed  at  the  return  of 
peace  to  wait  till  midday  or  respect  formalities. 
The  dawn  of  the  day  was  greeted  with  the  fir¬ 
ing  of  guns  and  shouts  and  songs,  till  the  hills 
seemed  to  be  alive  with  ringing  echoes.  When 
the  hour  arrived  and  the  army  united  in  sing¬ 
ing  the  anthem  written  by  Billings,  the  effect 
was  said  to  be  unspeakably  grand.  When 
evening  came  the  piles  of  brush  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  which  had  been  gathered  on  all  the  hill¬ 
tops  to  kindle  beacon  fires  to  warn  the  people 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  were  all  ignited 
and  blazed  up  heavenward  like  altar  fires.  It 
was  a  day  of  small  things,  but  the  people  who 
had  waged  that  terrible  war  in  their  weakness 
against  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  globe, 
put  a  heart,  a  joy,  a  religious  gratitude  into  the 
celebration  we  can  hardly  understand. 

Arrangements  for  the  centennial  celebration 
have  been  made  on  a  grand  scale.  Addresses 
will  be  made  by  Senator  Bayard  and  Hon.  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Evarte.  There  will  be  a  grand  mili¬ 
tary  and  civic  display,  and  a  cborus  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  trained  voices  will  sing  patriotic  and  ap¬ 
propriate  pieces.  The  President,  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  tiie  Governors  of  States,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
will  be  there.  A  great  number  of  interesting 
Revolutionary  relics  have  been  loaned  for  ex¬ 
hibition,  and  among  them  is  the  “camp  ser¬ 
vice ’’of  fifty  pieces  of  German  silver  (owned 
by  Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  of  this  city)  used  by 
Washington  while  his  headquarters  were  there. 
The  procession  will  consist  of  six  divisions,  and 
the  demonstration  will  fitly  end  by  a  grand  dis¬ 
play  of  fireworks  in  the  evening.  As  the  cele¬ 
bration  occurs  on  the  day  of  the  issue  of  our 
paper,  we  are  obliged*  to  refer  to  it  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  tense. 


One  hundred  years  have  passed  away  since 
that  peace  was  proclaimed,  the  peace  of  inde- 
pendentJe!  Wars  we  liave  had  since  tlien  with 
Algiers,  England,  Mexico,  and  alas  among  our¬ 
selves,  the  greatest  and  severest  of  all,  the 
most  terrible  civil  war  of  modern  times.  Yet 
most  of  the  century  has  been  undisturbed 
by  strife.  We  have  escaped  all  the  terrible 
conflicts  and  coni])lications  which  have  been 
so  destructive  to  life  and  property  in  tlio  Old 
World.  It  has  biMui  a  century  of  pacific  devel- 
opmeut,  of  the  settlement  of  a  great  country, 
of  the  Imilding  up  of  a  magnilieent  Republic 
unlike  any  otlier  in  tin'  world,  of  the  spread  of 
intelligence  and  edueation  and  religion,  of  the 
diffusion  of  arts  and  sciences  and  literature  and 
siilendid  useful  inventions,  of  an  increase  of 
general  comforts  and  prosperity  unprecedent¬ 
ed  in  the  world’s  history.  V/e  can  look  back 
through  a  glorious  vista  to  the  few  regiments’ 
of  weary,  uni>aid  soldiers  in  a  straggling  town 
on  the  hills  overlooking  the  Hudson,  and  see 
them  gathering  around  their  revered  Com¬ 
mander  to  sing  tlie  anthem  of  Independence  in 
their  rags.  But  not  a  man  living  then  could 
look  forward  a  hundred  years  to  the  America 
of  to-day,  a  nation  whose  jiower  and  wealth  and 
grandeur  are  far  beyond  their  most  .sanguine 
hopes,  their  wildest  dreams.  Only  an  inspired 
mind  could  tlien  have  foreseen  a  city  witli  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  people  liere,  a  nation 
stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean  with  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  of  free  people,  with  railroads  and  electric 
telegraphs,  and  steamships  crossing  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  in  less  than  a  week,  and  cables  bringing  us 
into  instant  communication  with  Europe  and 
Asia  and  tlie  rest  of  the  world.  History  has 
outrun  prophecy.  Fact  has  left  the  fleetest 
fancy  far  behind.  The  reality  has  eclipsed  an¬ 
ticipation.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  think 
how  much  of  our  present  prosperity  and  suc¬ 
cess  is  due  to  that  peace  which  the  privations 
and  sacrifices  and  sufferings,  the  unconquera¬ 
ble  luitriotism  and  unswerving  faith,  of  our 
Revolutionary  ancestors  secured. 

THE  GRE.IT  NYNOD  OE'  NEIV  YOUK. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  member-s  of  tlie  Synod 
arc  gathering  at  the  Madison  Square  Churcli. 
Those  who  constitute  tltis  large  body  come  to 
us  from  every  section  of  the  State,  and  in  tlie 
finest  season  of  all  tlie  round  year.  They  will 
be  welcomed  with  cordial  hospitality,  and  we 
trust  will  be  in  the  best  spirit  for  the  harmo¬ 
nious  discharge  of  the  duties  which  lie  before 
them.  The  matter  of  the  Synod’s  composition 
is  sure  to  come  up  at  an  early  stage,  and  a 
whole  year  having  elapsed  since  the  subject 
was  quite  fully  discussed  at  Utica,  it  is  probable 
that  tlie  minds  of  all  are  pretty  well  “  elarilied  ’’ 
— as  Dr.  Spear  would  say — as  to  the  proper  ac¬ 
tion  to  be  taken.  Many  preferences  were 
yielded  last  year  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
brethren  who  seemed  to  forebode  trouble,  even 
to  the  extent  of  oppression  of  some  sort,  should 
the  churches  forego  their  riglit  to  be  severally 
represented  in  Synod.  There  were  decided 
differences  of  view  on  the  floor  as  to  wliat  ac¬ 
tion,  if  any,  was  best,  and  thus  tlie  whole  sub¬ 
ject  was  laid  aside  to  await  further  reflection 
and  light.  The  temper  of  the  body  was  cau¬ 
tious  and  conciliatory,  and  it  was  not  doubted 
that  Synod  would  be  enabled  in  due  time,  when 
“])atieuce  had  had  its  perfect  work,”  to  see 
eye  to  eye.  The  rights  of  the  cliun-  ies  are  of 
course  to  be  treated  with  the  utmo.- 1  cousider- 
ation  and  respect,  but  as  in  civil  matiers,  indi¬ 
viduals  or  organizations  sometimes  yield  their 
special  claims  for  the  general  good.  Should 
it  be  decided  to  adopt  hereafter  a  representa¬ 
tive  system,  we  do  not  see  that  the  interests  of 
the  Church  will  Suffer.  The  efficiency  of  the 
whole  body  of  churches  is  the  aim  of  those 
who  favor  a  definite  and  responsible  represent¬ 
ation.  That  efficiency  once  attained,  will  in¬ 
spirit  and  help  and  dignify  every  church  with¬ 
in  the  bounds  of  the  Synod,  and  “oppress” 
none.  It  would  not  overlook  the  proper  influ¬ 
ence  and  rights  of  a  single  church.  Repre¬ 
sentation  is  certainly  no  new  doctrine  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  it  only  needs  a  fair 
amount  of  common  sense  and  tractableness  to 
determine  the  proper  and  equitable  way  of 
getting  at  it.  In  the  discussion  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  this,  or  of  whatever  other  matters  may 
come  before  the  Synod,  we  look  for  an  earnest 
and  profitable  session. 


LIGHT  I'PON  THE  UECE.NT  HEHEliiY 

We  give  to  our  readers  in  this  issue  the  reply 
of  Rov.  J.  W.  White  himself  to  the  statements 
of  “A.  W.”  in  our  last  issue.  This  reply  seems 
to  dispose  of  the  rumors  wliieh  have  been  wide¬ 
ly  circulated,  that  he  was  a  Swedenborgian. 
If  that  were  the  case,,  the  Presbytery  would 
have  found  it  out  and  fastened  it  upon  him. 
Mr.  White  sets  before  us  very  clearly  that  he 
holds  the  doctrine  of  mediate  imputation  oi' 
sin.  He  was  condemued  by  a  vote  of  19  to  18 
for  denying  the  imputation  of  Adam’s  sin.  The 
Presbyterian  Observer  of  Baltimore  Informs  us 
that  “  It  was  only  an  accident  or  blunder  on 
the  part  of  one  person  as  to  his  voting  that  it 
was  not  an  acquittal  by  19  to  18,  instead  of  a 
conviction  by  that  vote.”  It  ought  to  be  clear 
to  all  fair-minded  men  that  the  Presbytery 
have  in  this  case,  by  a  majority  of  one,  de¬ 
clared  a  doctrine  generally  held  in  the  former 
New  School  branch  of  the  Church  to  be  he¬ 
retical.  The  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  can  hard¬ 
ly  refrain  from  blotting  this  action  from  the 
records  of  Presbytery  as  a  violation  of  good 
faith  and  of  the  Reunion  compact. 

Mr.  White  also  states  distinctly  his  view  with 
reference  to  the  resurrection ; 

t  admit  that  I  deny  the  resurrection  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  body ;  but  I  bold  and  teacli  that  the  self¬ 
same  body,  though  spiiitiial,  is  raiscii.  And  I 
also  admit  that  1  teacli  that  the  soul  rises  imme¬ 
diately  after  death  in  a  spiritual  body,  by  which 
it  becomes  visible,  tangible,  and  recognizable  to 
others  in  the  unseen  and  elernal  world. 

Here  Mr,  White  clearly  adopts  the  view  of 
the  Standards,  that  the  self-same  body  is  raised. 
His  use  of  the  terms  “material”  and  “spirit¬ 
ual”  maybe  questioned;  but  it  ought  not  to 
be  questioned  that  his  belief  in  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  self  same  body  is  ail  that  the  Stand¬ 
ards  require.  This  charge 'was  sustained  by  28 
to  9.  The  9  have  the  right  of  it,  and  the  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania  should  strike  this  ciiarge  from 
the  Minutes  as  transcending  the  Standards. 

The  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon  ought  to  have 
confined  themselves  to  the  first  charge:  “(«) 
In  that  he  holds  and  teaches  that  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ  were  in  no  sense  a  satisfaction 
for  violated  law.  (b)  That  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  were  in  no  sense  a  satisfaotion  to  divine 
justice,”  striking  out  the  clauses  which  follow — 
“  there  being  no  justice  to  satisfy,  as  justice  is 
not  an  attribute  of  God.”  This  was  sustained 
by  34  to  3,  the  3  being  Messrs.  White  and  Wil¬ 
helm  and  the  elder  of  the  former,  as  Mr.  Fran¬ 
cis  has  stated.  It  was  thus  practically  unani¬ 
mous.  Mr.  White  himself  admits  this  charge 
to  be  correct.  He  does  not  make  it  exactly 
clear  what  he  means  by  excluding  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ  from  His  satisfaction  of  the  law 
and  justice  of  God ;  but  in  so  far  as  lie  appears 
to  do  this,  he  trangresses  the  teacli ings  of  the 
Standards,  and  cannot  be  sustained  therein. 
As  we  have  said  in  a  previous  issue,  he  thus 
denies,  or  seems  to,  what  is  embedded  in  our 
Confession,  and  cannot  be  tlirown  aside  by 
those  who  would  be  loyal  to  that  document. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  course  of  the  Synod 


of  Pennsylvania  ought  to  be  clear,  |  namely, 
to  erase  from  tlie  records  of  Presbjftery  the 
charge  relating  to  imputation,  which  is,  a 
breach  of  the  Reunion  contract;  blot  out  the 
charge  relating  to  the  resurrection,  which 
transcends  tlie  teachings  of  the  Standards; 
eliminate  from  the  ciiarge  relating  to  the 
Atonement  tlie  last  clause ;  and  then  let  this 
one  eharge  stand  a.s  expressing  the  mind  of 
llie  Cluirch  in  its  two  counts.  If  the  Synod  of 
Poiinsylvania  sliould  let  this  record  imss  un¬ 
challenged,  it  would  go  a  great  way  towards 
showing  tliat  tliere  is  a  partisan  reaction  in 
the  midst  of  tlie  great  State  of  Pennsylvania 
agaiiust  NewHehool  doctrines,  which  the  Synod 
is  unalile  to  eheck,  or  does  not  deem  it  wise  to 
meddle  with. 

THE  VETEKAN  OF  THE  PRENN. 

Dr.  S.  Iremeus  Prime  is  the  oldest  editor  in 
this  city,  having  entered  the  office  of  the  New 
York  ()l)Sorver  in  1840.  No  one  connected  with 
any  of  our  papers,  secular  or  religious,  has  liad 
a  period  of  service  eipial  to  that.  In  that  time 
he  has  seen  all  tlie  founders  of  our  great  city 
dailies — Hale,  Hallock,  Bennett,  Greeley,  Ray¬ 
mond,  and  otliers — pass  away,  till  he  stands 
alone.  During  this  long  period  he  has  oexju- 
pied  a  position  of  great  distinction  and  great 
influence.  No  pen  has  been  more  fertile,  no 
brain  more  active,  than  his.  Nor  does  he  wear 
out  like  most  men.  Though  he  has  completed 
his  seventieth  year  (he  was  born  Nov.  4, 1812), 
he  is  still  apparently  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as 
ever,  with  the  prospect  of  many  years  of  activ¬ 
ity  before  him.  Most  heartily  do  we  congratu¬ 
late  him  on  his  long  service,  and  wish  him 
length  of  days,  and  that  he  may  preserve  the 
same  fresliness  and  activity  to  the  very  last. 

But  long  as  he  has  been  in  the  editorial  chair, 
he  has  been  still  longer  in  tlie  pulpit.  Last 
Sabbath,  Oct.  14,  rounded  out  a  full  half  cen¬ 
tury,  whicli  was  fitly  commemorated  by  a  ser¬ 
mon  preached  in  Bedford,  Westcliester  county, 
where  lie  preached  his  first  sermon  fifty  years 
ago.  According  to  a  reiiort  of  the  service, 
whicli  we  are  permitted  to  copy. 

The  seiuioii  was  a  condensed  liistory  of  the 
chief  events  in  the  life  of  the  country  within  the* 
half  century,  and  a  comparison  of  the  present 
moral  condition  of  the  world  with  what  it  was 
fifty  years  ago.  The  preacher  reviewed  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian 
Cliurch  in  1837-8,  and  the  Reunion  after  a  lapse  of 
thirty  years;  the  Civil  War,  the  removal  of  Slav¬ 
ery,  the  separation  of  Churches,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  fraternal  relations  between  theNorth- 
nnd  Southern.  In  the  year  1833  the  number  ol 
minis' ers  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  1,855. 
In  13S3  the  same  Churches  include  6,238.  lu  1833 
the  number  of  members  was  233,580.  In  1883  the 
same  Churches  have  727.712.  The  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  work  of  all  the  Protestant  Churches  fil'ty 
years  ago  showed  the  number  of  converts  67,875. 
Ill  Ihe  year  1880  it  was  664,417. 

There  was  more  infidelity  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany  in  the  time  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  than  there  is  now.  The  progress  of  Roman¬ 
ism  and  of  intemperance,  and  of  other  evils  was 
discussed,  with  a  hopeful  forecast,  and  strong 
faith  in  the  power  of  truth  and  the  providence  of 
God.  The  inventions  of  science  and  art  were  no¬ 
ticed,  with  rel'erenco  to  their  influence  on  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race.  The  last  fifty  years 
have  been  in  religion,  science,  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  development,  the  most  progressive  and 
hopeful  of  any  lialf-century.  In  spite  of  all  the 
wars  and  famines  and  failures,  the  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness  has  made  great  headway  in  the 
earth,  and  the  world’s  redemption  is  assuredly 
advancing. 

“  It  is  grand  to  have  a  place  on  the  earth  in 
sucli  a  period  of  the  world’s  history ;  to  be  one  in 
the  twelve  hundred  millions  of  its  inhabitants. 
Still  grander  is  the  privilege  to  he  a  Christian  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States  at  such  a  time  as  this. 
And  unspeakably  great  4s  the  blessedness  of  be¬ 
ing  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  through 
tliese  fifty  years,  and  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
in  the  pulpit,  and  every  week  for  forty-three  years 
and  a  half  outof  these  fifty  years  to  speak  through 
the  press  to  tens  of  thou.sands  of  intelligent  Chris- 
tian  men  and  women ;  seeking  to  stlmtjlate  to  a 
higher  and  better  living ;  to  promote  ijyta^jread 
mural  reform ;  to  advance  every  deptu^MHjH^ 
holy  work  in  the  elevation  of  the  degrade^rad 
ignorant;  to  reclaim  the  wicked;  to  give  the 
knowledge  of  God  to  the  world ;  striving  to  lieal 
the  woes  of  suffering  humanity,  to  comfort  those 
in  sorrow,  to  scatter  light  and  peace  and  liope  in 
the  paths  of  them  who  mourn,  and  so  to  make  the 
world  brighter  and  better  because  we  iiave  lived 
in  it.” 

All  the  ministers  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
who  were  members  when  Dr.  Prime  joined  it,  in 
1840,  are  now  dead,  except  himselt !  The  sole 
survivor,  lie  has  seen  tliem  all  pass  away.  Among 
them  and  in  oilier  cliuiclies  of  tlie  city,  ids  asso- 
cfalcs,  and  tlie  most  of  tliem  his  warm  personal 
friends,  were  Drs.  Spring,  Milnor,  Pliillips,  Potts, 
Alexander,  Krebs,  Mason,  McElroy,  Peters,  Bad¬ 
ger,  Charles  Hall,  Joel  Parker,  Skinner,  Robinson, 
Asa  D.  Smith,  H.  B.  Smith,  John  Cotton  Smith, 
McCliiitock,  Brigham,  Eastman,  Hallock,  Cooke, 
Rogers,  Cox,  .Adams,  Hatfield,  and  many  otliers, 
all  gone.  _ _ 

FUE.«UYTEniAN«>  IN  THE  VALLEYI5  OF  THE 
ALF8. 

The  letters  of  our  correspondent  in  Italy,  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher — last  week  and  this — detail¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  certain  ancient  Presbyterian 
churclies  that  liavo  been  hid  away  in  the  Can¬ 
ton  of  the  Grisons  in  Switzerland  sini;e  the  days 
of  the  Reformation,  will  be  read  witli  special 
interest.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  conjectured 
that  these  churclies  took  their  origin  from  the 
preaching  of  Italian  monks  who  gave  them¬ 
selves  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  guided  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  interpreted  to  the  people  the 
pure  Word  of  God.  They  would  api^ear  to  have 
become  essentially  Presbyterian  in  their  faith 
and  polity,  hardly  knowing  that  there  were 
similar  churches  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
That  these  churches  should  have  emerged 
from  their  long  obscurity  just  at  this  time, 
when  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Reformation  is  being  celebrated,  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  coincidence.  We  trust  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  those  letters  will  interest  American 
Presbileriaiis  in  brotliren  who,  though  so  far 
away,  are  yet  our  kindred  according  to  the 
faith.  Those  who  have  sought  them  out  in 
their  mountain  homes  have  no  appeal  to  make 
for  pecuniary  aid.  They  do  not  want  money 
for  the  work  of  reviving  these  old  Presbyteri¬ 
ans,  but  they  do  want  sijmpcUfuj,  and  they  wish 
as  many  of  our  churches  as  possible  to  know  of 
tliese  hidden-away  Italian-speaking  churches 
in  the  Grisons,  and  to  pray  for  them.  Perhaps 
some  time  in  the  future  aid  may  be  needed  for 
colporteur  work,  but  not  for  carrying  on  the 
churches:  for  they  are  self-sustaining.  Mr. 
Fletcher  says : 

“  Does  not  Rev.  Donald  Miller  of  Genoa  nloiost  come 
up  to  the  young  m.an  that  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel 
asked  for,  when  in  1846,  before  the  Wuldeusiaus  were 
freed  by  the  Constitution  of  1843,  he  (Baptist  Noel) 
wrote  the  following  con<‘erning  these  very  Preshyteriiu 
ehUrehes  in  the  Grisons  : 

“  ‘  At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Alpine  chain,  their 
[the  Italo -  Prt*shytorian8’]  hrothron  in  the  Valleys  of 
Piedmont,  suffered  and  fettered  by  Sardinian  des¬ 
potism,  think  themselves  haiipy  if  they  can  prote<‘t 
themselves  from  persecution.  But  there  [in  the  Ori¬ 
sons]  is  a  people  among  whom  all  the  institutions  con¬ 
nected  with  an  evangelical  Ohuroh  can  be  freely  devel¬ 
oped,  and  who,  unchecked  by  fear,  may  employ  every 
opportunity  presented  to  them  for  the  evangelisation  of 
Italy.  A  single  zealous  minister,  a  young  Englishman, 
who  would  adopt  the  people  us  his  people,  and  make 
tho.se  charming  chestnut  groves  his  home,  those  inter¬ 
esting  Protestants  his  flock,  would  And  there,  when  he 
hud  made  the  Italian  language  his  own,  a  fleid  for  mis- 
stouary  exertiou  of  no  ordinary  promise.  May  this 
tract  [the  one  for  which  Baptist  Noel  wrote  the  preface, 
with  these  foregoing  remar-ks]  evoke  the  zeal  of  some 
Christian  man  to  send  such  a  missionary,  and  animate 
some  faithful  and  devoted  man  to  undertokA  the  mis¬ 
sion  I '  ‘ 

Donald  Miller  ‘  fills  the  bill  ’  to  a  groat  extent,  al¬ 
though  he  resides  in  Italy,  and  not  in  the  Grisons;  and 
who  knows  but  from  those  old  Italo-Bwiss  Presbyterian 
churches  may  bo  raised  up  men  for  evangelizing  Italy  ?  ” 


PnE.«iBYTERIAN  litTlIENGTH  IN  THE  EITY.  j 

Mr.  Jackson  of  the  City  Mission  has  been  j 
going  over  the  Assembly’s  Minutes,  with  the  i 
following  result.s :  I 

There  are  two  Pre.sbyteries  occuiiying  tlio  j 
teiTitory  covered  by  the  city  of  Now  York,  viz :  i 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  and  the  Prosby-  j 
tery  of  Westcliester.  In  tlie  former  there  j 
are  38  cliurclies,  with  18,285  communicants, 
and  in  tlie  latter,  so  far  as  within  city  i 
limits,  5  churclies,  with  637  communicants,  j 
tluis  making  together  43  churches,  witli  18,922  i 
communicants.  The  total  is  somewliat  less  1 
than  the  returns  show  a  year  ago.  It  may  be 
owing  to  the  revision  of  rolls  in  some  instan¬ 
ces,  or  to  tlie  omission  of  some  one  of  several 
chapels.  If  the  chapels  were  enrolled  as  chunffi- 
es,  there  would  be  64  eiiurehes,  as  there  are  64 
houses  of  worship. 

In  order  to  gain  a  correct  idea  of  the  entire 
strength  of  the  Presbyterian  family  in  this 
city,  there  should  be  added  to  those  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  General  As3eniblyff.lie  churches 
of  the  Reformed  (Dutch),  the  Reformed  Pres¬ 
byterian,  the  United  Presliyterian,  and  the 
Welsh  Calvinistic — all  of  the  Presbyterian 
faith  and  order.  Thus  wq  should  have  a  total 
of  72  churches,  with  28,000  communicants, 
which  would  indicate  an  aggregate  Presbyte¬ 
rian  population  of  112,000.  Fifty  years  ago 
there  were  In  connection  with  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  this  city  21  Presbyterian  churches, 
witli  7,135  communicants;  twenty -five  years 
further  on,  40  Presbyterian  churches,  with  11,- 
786  communicants ;  and  now,  as  shown  above, 
43  churches,  with  18,922  communicants. 

The  contributions  of  the  Presbytery  of  Now 
York  make  the  following  goodly  exhibit :  Home 
Missions,  $65,771 ;  Foreign  Missions,  $71,2.58 ; 
Education,  $18,426 ;  Publication,  $7,465 ;  Church 
Erection,  $25,771;  Relief,  $13,435;  Froodmen, 
$10,297;  Sustentation,  $410;  Geheral  Assembly, 
$1,367.45 ;  congregational,  $309,.568 ;  miscellane¬ 
ous,  $145,808 ;  total,  $673,576.45. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  reception  given  to  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coleridge  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  this  city 
last  Thursday  evening,  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  occasions  of  tlie  kind  we  have  ever 
had.  It  was  the  tribute  of  respect  paid  by  the 
bar  and  the  judiciary  of  the  State  to  an  eminent 
English  jurist.  The  address  of  welcome  was 
given  by  Chief  Judge  Huger  of  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  and  he  was  followed  by  Hon.  William 
M.  Evarts.  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  resjionded 
ill  a  quite  remarkable  address.  He  noted  many 
of  the  features  of  our  legal  and  judicial  prac¬ 
tice,  some  of  which  struck  him  as  anomalies, 
though  tliey  might  possibly  bo  suited  to  the 
needs  and  condition  of  this  country.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  visit  here,  he  referred  to  tlie  kind¬ 
ness  ho  liad  everywhere  received,  and  the 
things  which  had  most  interested  liim.  He 
had  been  repeatedly  asked  if  the  magnitude  of 
the  country  did  not  surprise  him.  He  answer¬ 
ed  that  he  was  not  so  much  struck  with  its  ex¬ 
tent  as  its  contents.  It  is  not  so  big  as  Rus¬ 
sia,  nor  Africa.  Nor  w’as  he  much  affected  by 
the  wealth  of  our  successful  men,  for  Europe 
had  millionaires  also.  But  he  was  profoundly 
struck  with  the  intelligence  and  content  of  the 
great  middle  class  of  our  people.  He  had  seen 
tens  of  thousands  of  homes,  and  learned  that 
most  of  them  were  owned  by  the  men  who  liv¬ 
ed  in  them.  The  men  who  till  the  farms  own 
them,  and  their  thrift  and  comfort,  intelligence 
and  prosperity,  presented  a  spectacle  to  be 
found  nowliere  else.  Other  nations  could  hire 
mercenaries;  but  when  he  found  that  in  our 
great  war  the  farmers  and  mechanics  and  tra¬ 
ders  went  to  the  battle  field  tliemselves  to  fight 
for  their  rights,  and  to  give  equal  rights  and 
pyivite^oo t-twid  liberty  also,  to  millions  of  ano¬ 
ther  race,  he  beheld  the  true  greatness  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  expression  of  such  noble  sentiments 
showed  that  Lord  Coleridge  appreciated  the 
essential  and  cliaracteristic  features  of  Amer¬ 
ican  society,  and  had  the  courage  to  say  what 
many  foreign  visitors  hardly  care  to  confess. 

A  recent  discourse  by  Rev.  H.  P.  V.  Rogue  of 
Avon,  N.  Y.,  published  in  full  in  one  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  journals,  exhibits  so  truthfully  and  forci¬ 
bly  “  Tlie  Great  Need  in  Temperance  Work,” 
that  we  are  constrained  to  give  it  our  hearty 
commendation.  He  finds  this  need  to  be  a 
Sensitive  Christian  conscience  in  prosecuting 
the  work.  Were  this  in  exercise,  the  Sabbath 
would  not  be  desecrated  by  temperance  camp- 
meetings  as  it  has  been  in  that  region  the  past 
Summer ;  abusive  attacks  would  not  be  made 
by  the  advocates  of  the  cause  upon  those  who 
differ  from  them  as  to  tiie  methods  of  promot* 
ing  it,  and  far  more  would  bo  done  to  shield  so¬ 
ciety  from  the  inroads  of  intemperance.  Each 
of  those  positions  is  applied  to  local  occur¬ 
rences  that  are  severely  and  righteously  con¬ 
demned.  In  conclusion  the  necessity  is  shown 
of  cultivating  oonscience  upon  this  subject. 
Appeals  to  the  feelings  and  to  selfishness  must 
be  subordinate  to  effoiTs  to  arouse  and  en¬ 
lighten  the  conscience.  Temperance  advo¬ 
cates  must  break  no  law  of  God  while  endeav¬ 
oring  to  promote  the  cause.  The  sin  of  drunk¬ 
enness  must  be  emphasized,  and  whatever 
leads  to  it,  carefully  guarded  against. 

Tlie  late  Dr.  Knox  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  of  Rome,  New  York,  (now  Dr.  James 

H.  Taylor’s,)  for  twenty-one  years,  just  about 
the  length  of  time  of  Dr.  Hatfield’s  charge  of 
the  Seventh  Church.  Thus  in  Rome,  as  well 
as  in  Elmira,  a  memorial  service  was  fittingly 
held.  As  described  in  the  Utica  Herald  of 
Sept.  24th,  the  former  church  was  trimmed  for 
the  occasion  with  exquisite  taste;  the  hymns 
were  given  with  great  beauty  and  feeling ;  the 
memorial  resolutions  with  which  Dr.  Taylor 
closed  his  opening  words,  and  sigpied  by  him¬ 
self  and  M 'ssrs.  S.  G.  Viss.ffier  and  M.  Andrews 
in  behalf  of  the  Session  and  congregation,  and 
indeed  all  the  proceedings  which  followed  in 
the  presence  of  a  crowded  house,  were  very 
greatly  valued.  Letters  were  read  from  Prof. 
A.  J.  Upson,  Rev.  H.  A.  Nelson,  and  perhaps 
others,  and  addresses  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Selden  Haines,  the  predecessor  of  Dr.  Knox  at 
Rome,  and  by  Dr.  He  '.ry  Kendall  of  this  city, 
who,  as  well  as  Dr.  Nelson,  was  a  classmate  of 
the  deceased.  Dr.  Taylor  said  a  few  further 
words,  and  a  hymn  and  the  benediction  closed 
tlie  exercises.  _ 

It  seems  st  range  that  a  city  built  in  such  an 
eligible  location  as  New  York,  with  rivers  on 
either  side  and  Long  Island  Sound  just  above 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  below,  with  the  Pali¬ 
sades  and  higlilaiids  of  New  Jersey  within 
sight,  sliould  be  one  of  the  unhealthiest  cities 
in  the  » ivilized  world.  The  death-rate  here  in 
1882,  however,  shows  that  this  is  the  case.  It 
averaged  for  the  year  29.64  to  a  thousand.  The 
death-rate  of  London,  with  tliree  times  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  New  York  and  not  so  favorably  lo¬ 
cated,  was  only  21.29.  Paris  has  a  million  more 
peotile  than  New  York,  but  its  death-rate  is 
lower;  last  year  it  was  26.27  in  a  thousand. 
Berlin,  which  is  smaller  than  New  York,  loses 
25.94  in  a  thousand.  Even  Vienna,  which  is 
one  of  the  unhealthiest  cities  in  Europe,  lost 
only  29.16  out  of  a  thousand  in  1882.  Some  of 
our  Southern  towns,  which  are  annually  swept 
by  epidemics,  liave  a  lower  death-rate  than  this 
city,  which  it  certainly  seems  should  be  a  place 
to  live  in  rather  than  to  die  in.  The  suliject 
deserves  a  more  serious  and  earnest  attention 
of  the  authorities  than  it  has  ever  received. 


The  October  Presbyterian  Review  comes  to 
hand  this  week,  only  in  time  to  name  its  pa¬ 
pers,  viz:  Milton  and  Tennyson,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  J.  Van  Dyke  jr.  The  literary  discrim¬ 
ination,  feeling  and  good  taste  of  the  Brick 
Uliurcli  pastor  are  here  apparent  at  a  glance. 
Hilary  of  Potiers,  and  the  Earliest  Latin 
Hymns,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Duffield,  in¬ 
dicates  tlie  syrnijathotic  research  and  critical 
scliolansliip  of  the  writer;  and  this  may  be 
.said  of  tlie  llftli  and  last  paper,  The  Psalter  of 
Solomon,  by  Prof.  Bernhard  Pick,  Ph.D.  The 
third  article.  Studies  in  Eschatology,  is  by  Dr. 
Schaff,  an  autliority,  but  yet  no  dogmatist  on 
these  dee])  things  of  revelation.  The  remain¬ 
ing  article,  the  fourth,  by  the  editor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Journal,  Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson,  en¬ 
titled  Presbyterian  Worship,  is  a  well  consider¬ 
ed  paper,  from  wliat  he  would  call  the  non- 
ritualistic  side  of  the  subject.  The  editorial 
portion  of  the  Review  opens  with  a  hearty 
tribute  to  the  late  Prof.  S.  J.  Wilson,  from  tlie 
lien  of  his  former  seminary  colleague.  Prof,  A. 
A.  Hodge ;  and  the  following  pages  are  occu¬ 
pied  with  reviews  in  recent  theological  and 
general  literature.  This  number  may  be  said 
to  be  more  literary  than  usual,  but  it  is  very 
readable  and  able  throughout. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Ferdinand  C.  Ewer  of  this 
city  at  Montreal  last  week,  was  a  great  shock 
to  his  many  friends  and  admirers  here.  He 
went  there  with  his  wife  quite  as  much  for  the 
sake  of  needed  rest  and  change  as  to  accept  a 
pressing  invitation  to  preach.  In  the  midst  of 
his  sermon  he  .stopped  and  began  to  excuse 
himself,  but  before  he  could  do  so  fell,  and 
never  .recovered  from  the  fatal  paralysis.  Dr. 
Ewer  was  a  man  of  decided  character,  and 
made  his  mark  here,  where  he  gathered  a 
ritualistic  eongregalion  which  purchased  the 
church  built  for  Mr.  Frothingham  on  Fortieth 
street ;  and  it  was  partly  owing  to  his  efforts 
the  past  Summer  to  pay  off  the  balance  of  the 
debt  on  the  liuildiHg  that  his  health  broke 
down.  That  was  the  last  straw  on  tlie  already 
overburdened  camel’s  back.  He  was  born  in 
Nantucket  in  1826  of  Unitarian  parents,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard.  He  was  a  free-thinicer 
then  of  decidedly  skeptical  turn,  and  he  start¬ 
ed  for  California  to  try  his  fortune  in  that  just 
opened  State.  Then  he  turned  his  liand  to 
many  thin.gs  besides  journalism,  but  became 
.serious,  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  began  his 
professional  career  as  an  assistant  rector  in 
the  ehurch  on  Ei,gliteenth  street.  His  fidelity 
and  industry  and  earnestness  soon  made  an 
impression  on  the  congregation,  and  he  was 
called  to  Christ  Church  on  Fifth  avenue.  But 
the  reactionary  impulse  which  carried  him 
from  the  stage  into  the  ministry,  swept  him 
beyond  the  generally  accepted  lines  of  faith 
and  worship  in  his  communion,  and  he  offend¬ 
ed  many  of  his  congregation  by  insisting  on  a 
more  elaborate  ceremonial  and  a  more  “  Cath¬ 
olic  ”  faith.  He  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on 
“The  Failure  of  Protestantism”  which  excit¬ 
ed  a  great  deal  of  criticism  at  the  time  and  af¬ 
terwards,  and  his  extreme  ritualistic  views  and 
tendencies  led  to  a  demand  for  liis  trial.  He 
witlidrew  from  the  congregation  at  a  great  sac¬ 
rifice  and  began  anew,  gathering  a  new  one, 
large  and  respectable.  He  was  an  earnest  and 
impressive  preacher,  a  tireless  worker  in  all 
pastoral  ways,  a  close  student,  very  pleasing 
in  conversation,  and  a  devoted  minister  to 
the  poor.  His  conscientiousness  and  sincerity 
were  never  questioned,  and  his  success  was  very 
largely  due  to  his  zeal  and  fervor  and  personal 
gifts  of  a  high  order.  It  is  a  question  whether 
his  movement  has  any  real  strength  or  back¬ 
ing  in  the  community,  or  any  one  can  be  found 
to  carry  it  forward. 

The  house  at  New^urffh  which  is  known  as 
Washington’s  Headquarters,  is  an  old  stone 
building,  and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
Its  low  ceilings  and  thick  walls  of  rough  stone 
and  small  windows,  are  in  striking  contrast  to 
modern  methods  of  architecture,  and  one  of  its 
rooms  has  seven  doors  but  only  one  window. 
The  land  on  which  the  house  stands,  was  given 
by  Queen  Anne  in  1719  to  the  exiles  from  the 
Palatinate  of  Newburgh  on  the  Rhine,  and  the 
house  was  built  in  1750  by  Col.  Jonathan  Has- 
brouck.  It  has  been  converted  into  a  museum 
of  Revolutionary  relics,  and  nearly  fifteen 
thousand  persons  have  visited  it  this  year. 
The  grounds  around  the  house  are  tastefully 
laid  out  and  well  kept,  the  State  and  the  city 
of  Newburgli  each  paying  one- half  of  the  cost, 
though  tlie  place  is  owned  by  the  State.  Near 
the  house  stands  a  high  flag-staff,  and  close  by 
is  the  monument  of  Uzal  Knapp,  the  last  of 
Washington’s  Life  Guai’ds.  It  was  there  that 
the  proclamation  of  peace  was  read  to  the 
army,  and  Washington  ordered  a  two  days  ju¬ 
bilee  in  honor  of  the  event.  The  celebration  of 
this  week  is  in  memory  of  that  pati'iotic  and 
grateful  jubilee.  _ 

The  service  memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  Edwin 
F.  Hatfield,  D.D.,  will  be  held  in  the  Seventh 
Presbytciian  Church,  corner  of  Broome  and 
Ridge  streets,  on  Sabbath  evening  next.  Got. 
2l8t,  beginning  at  7:30  o’clock.  Dr.  Hatfield 
was  the  chosen  jiastor  of  this  church  from 
June  27,  1835— though  not  installed  until  the 
following  March — until  his  resignation,  Feb.  4, 
1836.  It  is  most  fitting  that  such  services 
should  take  place  in  this  scone  of  his  success¬ 
ful  ministry  for  twenty  years.  The  Rev.  P.  R. 
Day  is  the  present  pastor  of  this  church,  and 
is  aided  by  D.  Simmons,  M.D.,  A.  J.  Case,  C. 
H.  Haight,  R.  E.  Jackson,  and  A.  S.  Dutton,  in 
perfecting  arrangements.  Former  pastors  and 
old  members,  it  is  expected,  will  be  well  repre¬ 
sented.  A  number  of  these  will  take  part  in 
the  services.  _ 

These  are  political  times,  and  all  parties  are 
making  ready  for  the  election  which  occurs 
three  weeks  hence.  In  Brooklyn  the  citizens 
of  both  parties  have  anticipated  the  action  of 
eitlior,  and  have  renominated  Mayor  Low,  who 
has  serveii  one  term  with  great  acceptance. 
He  is  a  Republican  in  his  political  affiliations, 
but  cares  more  for  good  government  than  for 
party  success;  and  many  Democrats  have 
avowed  their  intention  of  supporting  him. 
Mr.  Low  is  still  a  young  man,  the  son  of  Mr. 
A.  A.  Low,  the  well  known  merchant. 

We  have  not  yet  read  the  article  of  the  Rev. 
Sylvanus  Stull,  A.M.,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on 
“The  Relation  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  States  lo  the  Limestone  Districts,” 
whicli  occupies  about  seven  pages  of  the  Octo¬ 
ber  Lutheran  Quarterly.  It  may  be  that  his 
investigations  will  lead  up  to  the  discovery  of 
the  stone  of  stumbling,  the  divisive  wedge, 
which  works  so  disastrously  in  Lutheran 
ranks.  If  so,  he  has  wrought  to  some  purpose. 

Blair  Academy,  in  the  bounds  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Newton,  N.  J.,  is  not  to  be  suffered  to 
fall  behind  the  grandly  endowed  and  furnished 
institution  at  Lawrencevilie,  in  the  same  State. 
Its  Board  of  Directors  announce  the  gift  of 
$100,000  from  its  founder,  Mr.  Blair,  in  addition 
to  his  previous  large  benefactions.  Meantime 
the  buildings  and  extensive  grounds  are  under 
improvement;  and  perhaps  more  important 
than  all,  an  efficient  principal  has  been  secured 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  Shumaker,  formerly  of 
Chambersburgh,  Pa.  Thus  New  Jersey  takes 
front  rank  in  pre[)aratory  institutions  of  the 
very  highest  grade. 


In  our  last  issue  (Oct.  11th),  commending  th# 
American  Seamen’s  Friend  Society’s  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Rev.  Frank  Thompson  of  Wilton^ 
Conn.,  to  be  their  chaplain  at  Valparaiso,  we 
spoke  of  him  as  the  successor  of  “  the  lament¬ 
ed  Trumbull.”  We  are  happy  to  say  that  th© 
Rev.  Dr.  Trumbull  who  went  out  to  that  piort 
as  chaplain  to  seamen  in  1848,  is  still  there, 
and  at  last  advices  was  as  vigorous  and  useful 
as  ever.  The  Union  Church  which  was  begun 
under  his  ministry,  and  to  which  he  was  called 
as  a  pastor,  has  become  a  power  for  good  on 
all  the  South  American  coast.  It  is  not  only 
self-8upi)ortiug,  but  is  vigorously  engaged  in 
extending  evangelical  influences,  and  is  pro¬ 
posing  important  missionary  undertakings  in 
regions  beyond.  Dr.  Trumbull’s  Church  is 
greatly  interested  in  the  coming  of  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  to  the  seamen’s  work  at  Valparaiso,  which' 
he  is  very  soon  to  enter  upon. 

The  Franco-Spanish  unpleasantness  has  end¬ 
ed  without  trouble.  The  French  Minister  of 
War  lost  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  in  consequence 
of  it,  and  the  Spanish  Government  changed  its 
Ministry.  King  Alfonso  ordered  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  Spain  to  announce  the  fact  that  the 
“  incident  ”  had  ended,  to  the  Governments  to 
which  they  were  accredited.  It  is  a  comfort  to 
know  that  nothing  more  serious  is  to  follow  as 
a  consequence  of  the  foolish  demonstration  of 
an  irresponsible  rabble  in  Paris,  which  harmed 
no  one.  In  the  present  condition  of  Europe^, 
however,  a  mere  “incident”  might  lead  to  a  ' 
serious,  if  not  a  general,  war.  * 
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THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  Laboe  Churches. — The  Presbyterian  Jour¬ 
nal  has  been  looking  over  the  just  issued  Minutes, 
with  thd  following  results.  Our  very  large  chur¬ 
ches  are:  The  Tabernacle,  Brooklyn  (Dr.  Tal- 
inage),  2,755  communicants ;  Third,  Chicago  (Dr. 
Klttredge),  2,085;  Lafayette  -  avenue,  Brooklyn 
(Dr.  Cuvier),  1,920;  Fifth-avemio,  New  York  (Dr. 
Hall),  1,899;  Fourth-avenue,  New  York  (Dr.  Cros- 
bj),  1,463;  Betliany,  Philadelphia  (Dr.  Pierson),  ' 
1,-107 ;  University  Place.  New  York  (vacant),  1,226; 
West,  New  York  (Dr.  J.  R.  Paxton),  1,077.  The 
very  large  schools  are:  Second,  Troy  (Dr.  F.  G. 
Clark),  2,841  memliers ;  Bethany,  Philadelphia, 
2,335;  Throop-avenue,  Brooklyn  (the  Bov.  L.  R. 
Foote),  2,325;  University  Place,  New  Y’ork,  2,250; 
Tabernacle,  Brooklyn,  2,211;  Second,  St.  Louis 
(Dr.  S.J.  Niccolls),  2,202;  Fifth-avenue,  New  York, 
1,836;  Third,  Cldcagn,  1,750;  Fourth-avenue,  New  i 
York,  1,600;  Woodland-avenue,  Cleveland  (Dr.  G.  -M 
L.  Spilling),  1,580;  Lafayette-avenue,  Brooklyn,  ^ 
1,350;  Lafayette,  Buffalo  (the  Rev.  R.  S  Green),  H 
1,245;  Faith,  Baltimore  (tlie  Rev.  J.  B.  Campbell), 

1.202;  First,  Wilkes  Barre  (the  Rev.  F.  L.  Hodge),  ^ 
1,178 ;  Bethiny,  Newark,  N.  J.  (Rev.  J.  L.  Welles),  ’ 
1,147 ;  Olivet,  Philadelphia  (Rev.  L.  Y.  Graham), 

I, 128;  New  Y’ork-avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Dr. 

W.  A.  Bartlett),  1,110;  Hollond  Memorial,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1,050;  North  Broad,  Philadelphia  (Dr, 

R.  D.  Harper),  1,045;  Walnut-street,  Philadelphia 
(Dr.  S.  W.  Dana),  1,011 ;  Third,  Cincinnati  (Dr.  J. 

P.  E.  Kumler),  1,000.  Thus  there  are  twenty-one 
which  have  each  above  a  thousand  members. 
Some-  of  these,  It  is  of  course  understood,  ar&  not 
single  churches  and  schools,  but  embrace  missions. 

The  churches  with  the  very  large  additions,  more 
than  fifty  each,  on  profession  last  year,  were: 
Bethany,  Philadelphia,  249;  Zion,  Philadelphia 
(Rev.  J.  W.  Loch),  151 ;  Chefoo,  China  (Rev,  Hun¬ 
ter  Corbitt),  127 ;  (opposite  the  name  of  Rev.  Jo¬ 
seph  A.  Lyenberger  in  China,  with  the  statement 
“no  churches  formed”  are  placed  also  133  addi¬ 
tions);  Forks  of  Brandywine,  Pa.  (Rev.  John  Mc- 
Coll),  118;  First,  Wolcott,  N.  Y.  (Rev.  W,  A,  Rice), 

110;  Westfield,  N.  J.  (Rev.  N.  W.  Caldwell).  106; 
Olivet,  Philadelphia  (the  Rev*.  L.  Y.  Graham),  99; 
North  Broad,  Philadelphia  (Dr.  R.  D.  Harper),  91; 
Fourth-avenue,  New  York  (Dr.  Crosby),  91 ;  Third, 
Chicago  (Dr.  Kittredge),  89;  Fifth-avenue,  New 
York  (Dr,  Hall),  87 ;  Lafayette-avenue,  Brooklyn 
(Dr.  Cuyler),  85;  Westminster,  Philadelphia  (Rev. 

W.  W.  Ritchie),  85;  University  Place,  New  York, 

79;  Schaghticoke,  New  York  (Rev.  T.  E.  Davis), 

76 ;  First,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  (Rev.  H.  P.  Wel- 
tonb  74;  First  Kensington,  Fhiladel()hia  (^v'.  J. 

H.  Beale),  72 ;  First  German,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.fRev, 

J.  Rudolph),  71 ;  Calvary,  Detroit  (the  Rev.  G. 
Barlow),  66;  Brockport,  N.  Y.  (Rov.  D.  R.  Eddy), 

66;  Second  Springfield,  Ill.  (Rev.  D.  S.  Johnson),  H 
65;  Delaware,  Oliio  (Dr.  A.  D.  Hawn),  65;  Trii^ 
ty,  Philadelphia,  64;  Calvary,  Peoria,  III.  (Bev.Jfe|^H 
Weston),  63;  Rondout,  N.  Y.  (Dr.  J.  Magee), 

First,  Stillwater,  Minn.  (Dr.  J.  H.  Carroli),  w;H| 
Tabernacle,  Brooklyn  (Dr.  Talmage),  60 :  Corin- 
thian-avenue,  Philadelphia  (Rev.  J.  Rl^elsen), 

60):  Lafayette,  Buffalo  (the  Rev.  R.  S.  Green),  59;  q 
Carbondale,  Pa.  (Rev.  F,  R.  Aldeii),  58 ;  Hopkins-  ' 
street,  Brooklyn  (Rev.  J.  Henry),  57 ;  Little  Falls, 

N.  Y.  (Rev.  F.  A.  M.  Brown),  57 ;  Chandler  Memo¬ 
rial,  Philadelphia  (the  Rev.  J.  H.  Marr),  57 ;  First 
German,  Paterson,  N.  J.  (Rev.  G.  W.  I.  Lnndeau), 

56;  Decatur,  Ill.  (Rev,  W.  H.  Priestly),  55;  First 
Springfield,  Ill.  (the  Rov.  J.  A.  Reed),  55 ;  German,  ' 
Lawrence,  Mass.  (Rev.  A.  H.  Hager),  55;  Kins¬ 
man,  Ohio  (Bov.  E.  D.  Vance),  55;  Hollond  Me-  i 
morial,  Philadelphia,  55;  Second  Canton,  China  I 
(Rev.  B.  C.  Henry),  5:1;  Umatilla,  Oregon  (Rov.  8.  i 
Watkins),  52;  Second  German,  New  York  (Rev.  C.  I 
Doench),  52 ;  Marion,  Ohio  ftho  Rev.  E.  B.  Raffen- 
sporger),  52 ;  Pine  Grove,  Pa.  (tho  Rev.  W.  J.  Mo- 
Conkey),  .32;  York,  Pa.  (Dr.  H.  E.  Niles),  52;  Le¬ 
roy,  N.  Y.  (tlie  Rev.  W.  W.  Totheroh),  51;  Central, 
Rock  Island,  III.  (Rev.  S.  S.  Cryer),  50.  Among 
the  Presbyteries,  New  York  has  the  most  minis¬ 
ters,  127;  Lackawanna  the  most  churches,  84; 

New  York  the  most  communicants,  18.621,  and  / 
Sabbath-.scliool  moinheis,  21,312.  Pliiladeiphia 
Central  had  last  year  the  largest  number  of  addi¬ 
tions  on  profession,  1,174;  New  York  had  the 
largest  number  of  infant  baptisms,  529;  Shantung, 
China,  the  largest  number  of  adult  baptisms,  352. 

Ttie  First  Churcli,  New  York,  from  which  Dr. 
Paxton  has  gone  to  Princeton,  is  still  the  largest 
giver  to  benevolent  causes.  Last  year,  its  oontrl- 
I  hutions  to  other  than  its  own  congregational  sup-  4 
port  (which  was  $15,015)  amounted  to  $125,215. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  Pkesbyteky  of  Boston. — The  Fall  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Presbytery  of  Boston  was  held  at  Litch¬ 
field,  N.  H.,  beginning  on  Tuesday  P.  M.,  Oct.  10, 
iind  was  opened  with  an  able  sermon  by  Bov.  D. 

H.  (3olcoid  of  Bedford,  from  Psalm  cxix.  11.  On 
the  calling  of  the  roll  a  good  representation  ap- 
peared.  The  Rev.  Robert  D.  Sproull  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  was  cho.sen  modenitor.  Besbtee  the 
routine  business,  reports, ■  rfieommendal ions  to 
tlie  Boards  for  aid  to  churches,  students,  a’>d  rela¬ 
tives  of  deceased  ministers,  there  were  item»  of 
general  interest.  Tne  overture  on  reduced  repre¬ 
sentation  at  the  Assembly  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  Mr.  W.  F.  Price,  a  candidaie  under 
care  of  tills  Presbytery,  was  censured  for  assum¬ 
ing  the  charge  of  a  Congregational  Cliurch  with¬ 
out  being  licensed  to  preach,  and  without  due 
notification  eitlier  to  this  Presbytery  or  to  tho 
Bimrd  of  Education,  which  had  been  aiding  him 
during  his  studies  for  the  ministry.  The  Rev.  P. 

Otto  Zesch  was  received  from  tho  Presiiytery  of 
Newark,  received  a  cull  from  the  Church  of  Law¬ 
rence,  and  his  instullalioii  appointed  for  Got.  24. 
Presbytery  recommended  lo  the  churobos  and 
Salibath-schools  within  Its  bounds  to  have  some 
memorial  services  on  Babbatii,  Nov.  11,  in  honor 
of  I  bo  400th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Martin 
Luther.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  Rev.  War¬ 
ren  R.  Cocliraue  of  Antrim  and  the  Rev.  R.  Court 
be  appointed  a  comniittee  to  prepare  an  account 
of  the  Seotch-Irish  colonie.s  and  churches  in  New 
Hampsliire  and  Vermont,  for  transmission  to  the 
ureal  Presbyterian  Council  to  be  held  in  Belfast, 
Ireland,  in  August,  1884.  A  committee  was  also 
appointed  to  ai  range  f<w  prosecuting  the  work  of 
preparing  a  history  of  lids  Presbytery,  by  procur¬ 
ing  a  historiograplier  and  soliciting  the  usg  of  the 
notes  of  researeit  made  by  the  Rev.  I.  C.  Tyson, 
now  of  Illinois.  Interesting  information  was 
given  concerning  missionary  work  among  the 
Germans  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  also  among 
scattered  Presby lei  Ians  in  various  parts  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  work  be  prose¬ 
cuted  with  energy.  A  very  pleasant  Presnyterial 
dinner  was  served  U|i  by  the  ladies  of  Litchfield 
in  the  Town  Hull,  on  Wednesday  at  noon.  Speeches 
were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Sproull,  Wal¬ 
lace,  Colcord,  and  Court.  The  Rev.  A.  S.  Gard-  ' 
iner,  tlie  pastor  of  tlio  church,  feelingly  ro'jpond-a  i 
ed,  especially  to  tho  t<>uoltiug  allusions  to  the  re-  * 
cent  death  of  liis  only  daughter,  a  young  lady  of 
great  Intellectual  pruiuiac.  Providence,  R.  1.,  is 
to  be  the  next  |>laue  of  meeting.;  Presbytery  ad¬ 
journed  on  Weduesd.iy  P.  M. 

Robbbt  Coubt,  Stated  Clerk. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Meontbau— Dr.  J.  R.  Herrick  of  Hartford, 
late  President  <if  i’acific  Univeririty,  Oregon,  is  to 
supply  for  a  few  SabbaUis  tlie  American  Presby- 
tonau  Churcli,  Moiiireal,  that  the  paslor.  Rev.  Mr. 
Wells,  may  take  needed  rest  after  a  recent  illness. 
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NEW  YORK. 

City  Pastobs  and  Ghttbches. — la  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  pastors  and  supplies  of  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  churches  and  chapels  of  New  York  city  just 
made,  the  following  figures  appear :  Baptist,  29 ; 
Congregational,  7;  Lutheran,  22;  Methodist,  65; 
Moravian,  2;  Presbyterian,  62;  Episcopal,  7(i‘; 
Reformed  Episcopal,  1;  Reformed  (Dutch),  24; 
and  undenominational,  11 ;  making  a  total  of  289. 
If  to  this  number  be  added  the  Protestant  evan¬ 
gelical  ministers  employed  as  professors,  teach¬ 
ers,  editors,  and  occasional  supplies,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  would  no  doubt  be  doubled.  In  comparing 
the  present  list  of  pastors  with  a  similar  list  made 
in  1865 — the  first  of  the  kind  published — very  great 
changes  appear.  The  list  of  pastors  in  1865  gave 
252  names.  Among  the  Baptists  only  the.“e  names 
are  found  in  both  lists:  Williams,  Armitage, 
Knapp,  Norton,  and  Speiman.  In  the  Congrega¬ 
tional,  not  one  is  found  on  the  roll  of  to-day  who 
was  among  the  pastors  of  1865.  In  the  Lutheran 
only  one  is  found,  Wedekind.  In  the  Methodist 
only  one  is  found.  Lodge — a  suggestive  name  for 
an  itinerant.  In  the  Moravian,  not  one  is  found. 
In  the  Presbyterian,  only  the.se  names  are  found 
in  both  lists :  Alexander,  Burchard,  Crosby,  5Vil- 
son,  and  Milligan — Drs.  Booth  and  Stoddard  would 
have  been  included,  had  the  record  been  matle  up 
a  few  weeks  earlier.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal, 
these  names  appear  on  both  lists :  Adams,  Beach, 
Cooke,  Dix,  Eaton,  Ewer,  Flagg,  Gallaudet,  Qcer, 
Houghton,  Howland,  Millett,  Morgan,  Peters, 
Shackelford,  Tuttle,  Walker,  and  Weston.  In  the 
Reformed  (Dutch),  these  names  appear  on  both 
lists :  Vermilye,  Chambers,  Geyer,  Oerter,  and 
Quackinbush.  Not  to  noticeany  further  the  changes 
among  the  pastors,  it  is  worth  while  to  recall  the 
l^^^vwce  made  In  church  extension  and  evangelis- 
within  the  period  embraced  by  1865  and 
Among  the  Baptist  churches  the  most  no- 
^^^^Kble  features  of  growth  have  been  the  new 
V  buildings  erected  by  the  First  Baptist,  the  Stan- 
’  ton-street  (now  Twenty-third  street),  the  Epiphany, 
and  the  Calvary  churches.  The  Congregational 
churches  show  the  building  of  the  Church  of  the 
Disciples  (now  known  as  the  Madison  Avenue 
Congregational),  and  the  building  of  the  Pilgrim 
Church,  Madison  Avenue  and  121st  street.  The 
Lutherans  have  doubled  the  number  of  their  places 
of  worship,  chiefiy  by  purchasing  from  other  de¬ 
nominations  houses  no  longer  needed  by  them. 
The  Methodists  have  rebuilt  in  several  instances, 
as  the  Harlem,  the  Yorkvill^,  the  Sixty-first 
Street,  the  Cornell  Memorial,  Second  Avenue, 
South  Harlem,  and  others ;  and  are  building  for  a 
new  enterprise  the  Madison  Avenue  (on  Madison 
Avenue  and  60th  Street).  Tlie  Presbyterians  have 
built  the  Fourth,  the  Memorial,  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
the  Murray  Hill,  the  Phillips,  and  the  Calvary 
churches,  also  the  Church  of  the  Puritans  and  the 
First  Church,  Harlem.  The  Episcopalians  have 
built  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Holy  Trinity,  Holy  Trin¬ 
ity  of  Harlem,  Holy  Spirit,  St.  Andrew’s,  and  St. 
James’  churches.  The’Rcformed  (Dutch)  have  built 
the  churches  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  48th  Street,  and 
at  Madison  Avenue  and  57th  Street.  It  is  not  as¬ 
sumed  that  this  is  an  absolutely  correct  list  of  all 
that  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  church  building 
and  improvement  in  the  last  eighteen  yeara,  but 
it  is  the  Ijest  that  can  be  given  from  the  data  at 
hand.  For  what  has  been  done  during  the  period 
under  review — from  1865  to  1883 — in  the  more  dis¬ 
tinctively  evangelistic  enterprise,  it  may  be  said 
that  chapel  building  has  advanced  steadily  in 
_  churchly  architecture,  and  that  simple  “  mis¬ 
sions”  have  grown  into  churches.  The  chapels 
of ‘Calvary,  Grace,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Mark’s 
Episcopal  churches;  the  chapel  of  the  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  Baptist;  the  chapels  of  the  Fifth  Avenue,  the 
First,  the  West,  the  Brick,  the  University  Place, 
the  Madison  Square,  and  the  Fourth  Avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches;  and  the  Churches  for  the  Peo¬ 
ple  erected  by  the  New  York  City  Mission  and 
Tract  Society,  all  bear  unequivocal  testimony  to 
the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  evangelism,  n.  e.  j. 

[For  the  above  interesting  particulars  we  are 
indebted,  as  his  well  known  initials  indicate,  to 
Secretary  Jackson  of  the  City  Mission,  than  whom 
no  one  is  better  advised  of  the  current  history  of 
ouroity  churches. — Ed.  Ev.] 

Port  Chester. — The  church  here,  under  the 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Dowd,  seems  to  be 
steadily  advancing  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  a  church.  Nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  its 
present  membership  has  been  added  within  six 
years.  Recently  a  pipe-organ  has  been  put  into 
the  church,  and  both  church  and  chapel  have  been 
repainted  inside  and  out ;  and  the  two  buildings, 
which  were  before  distinct,  have  been  connected. 
The  organ  and  choir  loft  is  tastefully  arranged 
back  of  the  pulpit.  The  whole  has  been  recarpet¬ 
ed,  and  the  walls  decorated.  The  whole  church 
property  has  been  much  improved,  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  almost  entirely  met  by  the  spontaneous 
contributions  of  the  people. 

^[Bpabta.— The  Sabbath  following  his  ordination 


the  chances  of  the  dice.  May  the  mantles  of  such 
men  not  fall  to  the  earth !  M.  w.  s. 


ev.  Mr.  Evans  publicly  welcomed  to  the  First  or 
{ortfa  Church  thirteen  persons  on  confession  of 
their  faith — a  most  hopeful  indication  of  his 
adaptation  to  the  field  and  of  its  future  fruitful¬ 
ness. 

Toscaboba. — This  rural  congregation  has  ex¬ 
perienced  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Cornelius 
Whltnac,  which  took  place  Sabbath  before  last. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  a  pillar  in  the  church, 
universiilly  esteemed  as  an  exemplary  Ciiristian, 
and  a  faithful  ruling  elder.  He  was  u  member  of 
the  Assembly  which  met  in  Madison,  Wis.,  in  1880. 


Rochester. — Rev.  Dr.  Shaw  returned  from  his 
protracted  sojourn  in  the  Adirondacks  in  quite  a 
recruite<l  coi. dilion  on  Wednesday,  4ih  inst.,  and 
received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  from  his  people 
and  others  at  a  reception  in  the  church  parlors 
in  the  eveiiin"  of  the  next  day.  The  chapel  was 
crowded  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  to 
^hear  of  his  Summer  experience,  related  in  his 
racy  manner.  The  following  Sabbath  he  welcom- 
•ed  twelve  persons  to  membership  in  the  Brick 
Church,  and  administered  baptism  to  seven  in¬ 
fants.  The  same  day  Rev.  Theodore  W.  Hopkins 
welcomed  sixteen  to  the  Central  Church,  which 
people  increasingly  prize  his  ministrations. 

Caledonia. — We  regret  to  hear  that  the  es¬ 
teemed  pastor  of  this  church.  Rev.  John  M.  Car¬ 
michael,  is  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of 
pleurisy,  which  occurred  the  day  of  Rev.  Mr. 
McColl’s  funeral.  The  latest  advices  represent 
Mr.  Carmichael  to  be  out  of  danger.' 

Mendon. — The  ladies  of  this  congregation  have 
undertaken  to  furnish  the  church  with  a  new  pul¬ 
pit  and  au  entire  set  of  pulpit  furniture,  and  as 
they  know  no  such  word  as  fail,  the  work  will 
soon  be  accomplished.  Most  of  the  necessary 
funds  are  already  in  hand. 

Lebov. — This  church  has  been  closed  the  last 
two  Sabbaths,  but  will  be  opened  the  next  in  com¬ 
plete  order,  furnished  with  new  carpets  through¬ 
out,  when  pastor  Totheroh  is  expected  to  resume 
his  labors,  after  his  vacation  trip  Eastward. 


The  Presbytery  of  Utioa  held  an  adjourned 
meeting  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  8ih,  in  the  Westminster 
Church,  Utica,  when  Rev.  C.  B.  Austin,  who  has 
for  nearly  seven  years  supplied  with  great  accept¬ 
ance  tlie  church  at  New  York  Mills,  was  granted  a 
letter  of  dismission  to  the  Pre.sbytery  of  Red 
River,  he  having  accepted  the  call  to  the  church 
at  Bismarck,  Dakota.  Licentiate  Charles  D.  Bar- 
rows  was  granted  a  letter  of  transfer  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Buffalo.  Mr.  Barrows  is  the  pastor- 
elect  of  the  church  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  ill  heiilth.  Rev.  E.  F.  Robb  was  at  his 
own  request  released  from  his  charge  at  Boon- 
vllle.  Presbytery  p.issed  resolutions  of  jsympa- 
thy  with  him  in  bis  affliction.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Dodd  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Augusta.  The 
service  will  take  place  at  2  P.  M.  Oct.  24th.  The 
Moderator  was  appointed  to  pre-side;  Prof.  A.  G. 
Hopkins  to  preach  the  seimon ;  Rev.  R.  L.  Bach¬ 
man  to  give  the  charge  to  the  people,  and  Rev. 
Samuel  Jessup  the  charge  to  the  pastor.  Presby¬ 
tery  adjourned  to  meet  at  Augusta,  as  above. 


Ithaca. — This  congregation  is  notable  for  the 
number  of  its  aged  nietnbers.  Its  senior  rank, 
with  not  fewer  than  fifteen  octogenariaus,  includes 
many  who  recall  the  days  when  tiiis  was  one  of 
the  pioneer  churches  of  Western  New  York — the 
days  of  mighty  spiritual  momentum,  when  Dr. 
Wisner’s  name  was  one  of  honor  and  power.  One 
by  one  the  shooKs  of  ripe  com  are  garnering 
home.  Blit  a  little  while  ago  it  was  Elder  George 
Beers;  then  Elder  Joseph  Esty,  who  sat  upon  the 
elders’  bench  more  than  fifty  years;  yesterday 
Captain  B.  L.  Johnson,  simple  believer  and  faith¬ 
ful  steward,  went  over  to  "the  Chrislian’s  home 
in  glory,”  of  which  he  loved  to  sing.  To-day  the 
eldest  elder  is  again  taken :  Tlie  Hpn.  Josiah  B. 
Willianis  was  faithful  to  the  Cliurch  of  God.  He 
came  to  Ithaca  from  Albany,  from  under  the 
teaching  of  the  great  and  good  E<lward  Kirk,  and 
for  forty-seven  years  went  out  and  came  in  before 
this  peopled  He  served  in  the  Session  for  four¬ 
teen  years,  always  with  wisdom,  kindness,  and  a 
mind  for  peaceiible  things.  ^He  was  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  bis  denominaiion,  a  care¬ 
ful  attendant  upon  Fresbyterial  meeiings,  au  hon¬ 
ored  delegate  doing  important  committee  work  in 
the  Assembly,  a  man  faithful  in  God’s  house  and 
in  bis  own,  in  confessing  the  power  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  The  steady  religious  habits  and  strong  Chris¬ 
tian  conviction  of  a  consistent  lifetime,  were  those 
which  underlay  and  gir<t<'d  the  char.ic’er  which 
men  were  so  glad  to  inquire  of,  confide  in,  aad  by 
many  ami  various  ro.S|ionsibilities,  so  widely  rec¬ 
ognize  and  lionor.  Such  stability  is  no  rubble- 
work  ;  such  staunch  principles  do  not  coino  under 


Elmiba. — The  Rev.  Isaac  Jennings,  Jr.,  has 
been  called  by  the  First  Church  with  entire  una- 
Himity, 

Syracuse. — The  First  Ward  Church  is  being 
painted  by  “penny  jugs,”  which  are  an  effectivo 
expedient  to  realize  the  accumulative  power  of 
littles. 

Florida. — Rev.  Robert  E.  Campbell,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Princeton  and  formerly  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
has  begun  his  labors  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Florida,  N.  Y.,  under  favorable  aus¬ 
pices,  and  to  the  great  gratification  of  its  people. 
Corrpspondents  will  address  him  at  that  place. 

Augusta. — The  Rev.  H.  M.  Dodd,  late  of  Dex¬ 
ter,  should  now  be  addressed  at,Augu.sta,  N.  Y. 
His  correspondents  will  please  observe  the  change. 

Oxbow.— Rev.  George  F.  Walker  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  church  at  Oxbow, 
N.  Y.,  by  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  Mon- 
daj%  Oct.  8th.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev. 
George  Harkness  of  Pottsdam,  from  Luke  xxlv. 
49 ;  the  charge  to  the  pastor  by  Rev.  Tryon  Ed¬ 
wards,  D.D.,  of  Gouverneur,  and  the  charge  to 
the  people  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Beecher  of  Rossie.  A 
large  congregation  attended  the  services,  which 
were  richly  lustrirctive  and  full  of  interest. 

Coubtland.  —  At  a  recent  meeting  of  this 
church  Frederick  Hyde,  M.D.,  and  M.  H.  McQraw 
were  chosen  ruling  elders.  Pastor  Robertson  is 
growing  in  favor  with  all  classes  as  an  excellent 
preacher  and  a  diligent  pastor. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Dayton. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Pre.s¬ 
bytery  of  New  Brunswick,  held  at  Dayton,  N.  J., 
Oct.  9tb,  Mr.  James  Stuart  Dickson  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  Dayton  church.  Rev.  S. 
M.  Studdifurd  presided  and  proposed  the  consti¬ 
tutional  questions ;  Rev.  Professor  William  Henry 
Green,  D.D.,  preached  the  sermon ;  Rev.  H.  G. 
Hinsdale  offered  the  ordaining  prayer;  Rev.  L.  W. 
Mudge  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  A. 
L.  Armstrong  gave  the  charge  to  the  people.  The 
congregation  are  enlarging  and  beautifying  their 
church,  and  all  feel  that  the  prospects  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  church  are  most  encouraging,  s.  c. 

Little  York. — The  Little  York  Presbyterian 
Church,  a  branch  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Alexandria,  has  been  remodelled  and  refurnish¬ 
ed  during  the  Summer  in  a  most  beautiful  man¬ 
ner.  It  was  reopened  for  divine  service  on  Sab¬ 
bath,  Oct.  7th,  on  which  occasion  the  pastor  (Rev. 
Horace  D.  Sassaman)  preached  from  Gen.  xxviii. 
17 :  “  This  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God.” 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  met  at  Hamburg 
on  the  2d  aud  3d  iust.  Rev.  Thomas  Tyack  was 
the  moderator,  Rev.  Messrs.  J.  C.  Clyde  aud  C. 
P.  iiover  temporary  clerks.  Rev.  T.  A.  Sanson 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Neosho,  hav¬ 
ing  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at 
Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  and  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  to  the  important  position 
of  president  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Indian 
Girls,  situated  at  that  place.  Rev.  James  M. 
Huntting  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Morris  and  Orange,  and  according  to  arrango- 
ineuts  then  made,  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  Andover  on  the  10th  inst.  Mr.  James 
A.  Clarke,  son  of  Rev.  J.  P.  Clarke  of  the  Piesby- 
tery,  was  taken  under  our  care  as  a  candidate  for 
the  ministry.  The  overture  on  reduced  repre¬ 
sentation  was  answered  in  the  alllrmative.  The 
Revised  Book  of  DLscipline  was  referred  to  a 
committee  to  report  at  the  Spring  meeting.  The 
Presbytery  recommended  to  churches  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  four-hur  dredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Luther,  iu  connection  with  the  Lutheran 
and  other  Protestant  denominations. 

Ocean  Beach. — There  is  evidence  that  the 
Presbyterians  have  occupied  this  ground  for  a 
long  time,  as  within  a  few  miles  from  here  are  in¬ 
terred  the  remains  of  Presbyterian  families  who 
worshipped  in  a  building  known  as  the  Shark 
River  Presbyterian  Church  before  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War.  The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Ocean  Beach  was  organized  bj'  a  committee  of 
the  Pre.sbytery  of  Monmouth  on  March  20, 1877,  at 
3  P.  M.,  the  application  having  been  made  on 
March  7th,  and  signed  by  eight  persons,  who  were 
formally  organized  into  the  church.  .Tames  W. 
Wight  was  elected,  ordained,  and  installed  as  rul¬ 
ing  elder.  The  first  preaching  was  by  the  Synod¬ 
ical  Missionary,  Rev.  A.  H.  Brown.  Rev.  A.  H. 
Dashiell  jr.  subsequently  rendered  good  service, 
and  in  due  time  a  Sabbath-school  was  established, 
and  there  was  such  growth  as  to  call  loudly  for 
the  new  house  of  worship  now  completed  and  ded¬ 
icated.  The  services  connected  with  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  this  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ocean 
Beach  began  on  Sunday  moniing,  Oct.  7th,  when 
Rev.  Allen  H.  Brown  preached.  He  was,  so  far 
as  can  be  asoertaibed,  the  first  Presbyterian  min- 
ister  that  pre/iclied  in  Ocean  Beach.  On  Sunday 
evening  the'*  pHStor,  Rev.  James  M.  Denton,  con  - 
tinned  the  services,  delivering  an  Historical  Dis¬ 
course.  He  chose  for  his  text  Num.  xxiii.  23. 
Presbyterians  in  this  neighborhood  originally 
worshipped  in  a’ building  known  as  Shark  River 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  first  application  for 
the  organization  of  a  clnircli  at  this  place  was 
dated  March  7,  1877,  and  tiie  churcli  was  accord¬ 
ingly  organized  Alarch  20.  Services  were  lield  in 
the  Methodist  Church  once  every  two  weeks,  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  Dashiell  preacliing.  Rev.  E.  A.  Long 
preached  the  fir.st  sermon  in  the  Summer  Taber¬ 
nacle  July  4,  1880.  The  Sabbath-scliool  was  or¬ 
ganized  Jan.  4, 1880.  Rev.  James  M.  Denton  was 
installed  pastor  Jiine‘14,  1883.  The  lots  for  the 
present  cliurch  building  were  donated  by  the 
Ocean  Beach  Association  in  August,  1881.  Ground 
for  the  building  was  broken  Oct.  12,  1881.  The 
building  is  36x52  feet,  and  will  accommodate  270 
people.  The  total  cost  was  about  $3,300.  The 
church  is  now  entirely  completed  and  is  free  from 
debt.  On  Monday  evening  the  dedicatory  services 
proper  were  held^  Rev.  W.  P.  Breed,  D.D.,  spoke 
at  length  upon  Presbyterianism — Its  trials  .and 
triumphs.  He  also  spoke  of  the  Doctrino,  Gov¬ 
ernment,  aud  History  of  the  Church,  giving  many 
glowing  descriptions  of  what  it  haspivssed  through 
for  the  truth’s  sake.  During  tho  service  a  hymn 
was  sung  written  especially  for  the  occasion  by  J. 
A.  Gardiner  of  Philadelphia.  On  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning  Rev.  'T.  Wilson  of  Shrewsbury  continued  tlie 
services.  On  Wednesday  evening  Rev.  B.  S.  Ever- 
itt  of  Jamesiiuig  preached  ;  and  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  Rev.  E.  E.  Moran  of  Asburj^  Park  delivered 
the  sermon,  Rev.  F.  T.  Brown,  D.D.,  of  Manas- 
quan  delivered  the  closing  address.  Sabbath 
morning,  Oct.  14,  the  enmmunion  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  was  administered. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Lebanon.  —  Tlie  Presbyterian  church  of  this 
place  has  received  a  beautiful  addition  to  the  fur¬ 
niture  of  its  lovely  house  of  worship,  of  which  the 
Presbyterian  Journal  gives  tliis  account:  It  is  a 
baptismal  font,  placed  in  tlie  church  by  Mrs.  G. 
Dawson  Coleman  as  a  memorial  of  tier  son  James. 
The  font  proper  is  au  exquisite  shell,  of  suitable 
size  for  bolding  the  water  used  in  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  as  administered  in  the  Prcsliyterian 
Church.  This  shell  is  held  by  the  memorial-angel, 
which  stands  erect,  with  wings  liulf  folded  os  if 
tho  feet  had  just  touched  the  eartli.  The  head  is 
thrown  up,  and  the  face  lias  that  expression  of 
solemn  and  peaceful  joy  which  Is  only  given  to 
the  human  face  through  long  and  faithful  endiir- 
anoe  of  sorrow.  It  is  not  ut  all  a  sad  face,  but 
such  a  one  as  we  imagine  must  belong  to  those 
who  “stand  before  the  great  while  throne,  having 
come  up  out  of  great  tribulation,  having  washed 
their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb.”  The  eyes  seem  to  gaze  with  peaceful 
longing  into  “the  unse-n  things  of  God,”  as  if 
tliey  saw  a  vision  of  the  glories  «f  that  kingdom 
of  heaven  into  whicli  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
signifies  the  entrance.  The  drapery  is  simple,  but 
exquisitely  graceful.  The  robe  envelops  the  body 
from  throat  to  foot,  but  the  graceful  outline  of 
the  form  and  limbs  is  quite  apparent.  A  scarf  is 
wound  about  tlie  waist  and  over  the  breast  in  the 
form  of  a  cross ;  under  this  scarf  the  robe  is  drawn 
lip  sufflcienlly  to  fall  slightly  over  it  in  full,  loosq 
folds,  and  thus  give  freedom  to  tho  feet,  and  also 
cause  the  side  folds  to  drape  e.aaily  around  tho 
body.  The  sleeves  fall  bark  from  the  beautiful 
arms  which  are  bold  sllglitly  forward  to  support 
the  font.  Tne  form  and  pose  of  the  angel  are  ex- 
Iremely  graceful  and  wouderfully  true  to  nature. 
It  has  an  appearance  of  great  lightness,  as  if  it 
only  touched  the  earth,  but  was  none  of  it,  yot  it 
stands  firmly.  Tho  whole  figure  stands  aboui  five 
and  one-half  fe*'t  high,  and  is  tjut  from  ilie  most 
perfect  Carrara  marble,  white  as  snow.  It  stands 
on  a  revolving  pedestal  of  higlil.y  polished  Rasso 
di  Levanle  marble,  and  this  pedestal  rests  on  a 
large  base  of  the  same  material  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Richard  P. 
Greenougli,  wlio  stands  prohahly  at  the  very  head 
of  American  sculptors.  It  was  made  at  his  studio 
in  Rome,  and  was  greatly  admired  last  Winter  at 
the  E.'cposition  held  in  iliat  city,  where  it  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  exhibited  before  being  shipped  to 
Lelianoii.  All  the  associations  of  this  beautiful 
font  are  peculiarly  pleasant,  and  it  comes  to  a 
church  that  will  appreciate  it  highly,  not  only  for 
its  own  beauty  and  the  sacred  associations  that 
will  cluster  around  it,  but  also  because  they  love 
lier  wlio  gives  It  aud  the  beautiful  lioy  to  whose 
memory  it  is  sacred.  It  was  a  sad,  sad  d.ay  to  e»- 
cry  one  in  that  little  Sunday-school  when  they 
missed  tiis  voice  from  their  chorus  and  looked  in 
vain  for  his  lovely  face,  and  the  fdnt  suggests  tho 
welcome  thouglit  of  the  beautiful  text  “For  I  say 
uiilo  you  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always 
behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  hcavcD,” 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.— The  Tliird  Church  (Dr.  Klttret(^e 
pastor)  received  thirty-five  on  Sabbath,  Oct.  7.  of 
which  number  ten  confesseil  Clirist  for  tho  first 
time. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST, 

Growth. — .\t  the  time  of  tlic  reunion  of  tho  Old 
and  the  New  Seliool  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
Cliurcli  ill  1870,  tliero  were  42  ministers  in  tho 
Synod  of  tlie  Pacific  (Old  School)  and  32  in  the 
Synod  of  Alta  California  (New  Scliooi),  making  a 
total  of  74  ill  the  unit’ed  body  known  as  the  Synod 
of  tlie  Paelfle.  Oregon,  Wasliington,  Montana, 
and  Idaho  have  since  been  sot  apart  to  form  the 
Synod  of  the  Columbia,  and  Arizona  has  been  at¬ 
tached  to  that  of  Colorado,  leaving  only  California 
and  Nevada.  And  yet  such  has  been  the  Increase 
of  ministers,  that,  according  to  the  latest  offlclal 
statistics,  there  arc  now  on  tho  roll  142.  Of  these 
but  28  were  there  at  the  time  of  the  Reunion — 17 
Old  Sjliool  aud  11  New  School.  The  old  Presby¬ 
tery  of  California,  which  included  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  contained  15  ministers,  but  4  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  existing  Presbytery  of  San 
Francisco.  They  arc  Rev.  Albert  Williams,  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  A.  Scott,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Loomis,  and  Rev. 
H.  R.  Avery,  the  latter  now  living  some  distance 
in  the  country.  Of  the  old  Presbytery  of  San 
Francisco  (New  School),  embracing  11  ministers, 
tlie  writer  of  this  is  the  only  one  remaining,  al¬ 
though  the  Assembly  Minutes  show  that  we  now 
have  tho  names  of  50  ministers  on  our  roll.  Such 
are  some  of  the  changes  constantly  taking  place 
among  us.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Synod  be¬ 
gins  this  evening  in  the  Westminster  Church  of 
Sacramento,  of  which  Rev.  H.  H.  Rice  is  the  pas¬ 
tor,  a  cordial  invitation  having  been  extended  by 
the  Presbyterians  of  our  capital  city,  requesting 
that  the  Synodical  conclave  be  held  there.  The 
sessions  will  continue  over  the  Sabbath.  w. 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  4, 1883. 


SOUTHERN  DAKOTA. 

Huron.— Since  Jan.  1,  1883,  forty-bne  members 
have  been  welcomed  by  tliis  church — thirty-two 
by  letter  and  nine  on  profession.  Oct.  7  eighteen 
were  received,  one  being  on  profession  and  by 
baptism.  After  dismissing  three,  and  one  being 
removed  by  death,  our  revised  roll  contains  nine¬ 
ty-eight  names.  The  Ladies’  Missionary  Society 
during  its  first  year  raised  about  seventy  dollars. 
The  Sunday-school  supports  a  boy  in  the  Indian 
school  in  New  Mexico. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

Rev.  H.  F.  Dudley,  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  for  throe  months,  in  consequence  of  impair¬ 
ed  health.  He  has  visited  Boston  to  consult  med¬ 
ical  autliority  upon  ills  condition.  It  is  the  hope 
of  many  that  he  may  soon  be  able  to  return  to  his 
work  in  comfortable  health. 

A  Juvenile  Missionary  Society  in  the  Church 
of  Fairport,  N.  Y.,  with  the  peculiar  name  of 
“Pine  Needles,”  has  shown  a  commendable  spirit 
the  past  year,  liaving  raised  tlie  sum  of  $75,  en¬ 
tirely  by  their  own  work,  without  a  fair  or  any 
appeal  to  otliers  for  assistance,  but  tho  sole  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  their  plain  aud  fancy  sowing. 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN. 

A  Beautiful  Church. — The  church  in  Mum- 
ford,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  which  was  erected  a 
number  of  years  ago  (but  not  finished  for  use)  out 
of  a  peculiar  stone,  taken  from  a  marsh  near  by, 
which  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  pre¬ 
sents  the  appearance  of  a  petrifaction  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter,  in  whicli  leaves  and  twigs  most  per¬ 
fectly  and  beautifully  appear,  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted.  It  was  opened  for  public  worahlp  the 
first  time  the  first  Sabbath  evening  of  the  month, 
when  Rev.  W.  H.  Haney  presided,  assisted  in  tho 
service  by  Rev.  D.  F.  Bonner  of  Caledonia.  Mr. 
Haney  is  pastor  of  this  congregation  and  also  of 
ttie  neighboring  one  of  Beulah,  two  hamlets  in 
the  town  of  Wheatland.  Tliis  building  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  beauty  is  not  to  bo  dedicated  until  paid 
for. 

EPISCOPAL. 

The  Rev.  David  Buel  Knickerbacker,  D.D., 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Indiana  in  Philadelphia  on  Sunday  last. 

Deaf-Mutes. — The  Rev.  H.  W.  Syle  and  the 
Rev.  A.  W.  Mann  were  ordained  priests  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  Saturday  last,  Mr.  Syle  by  Bishop  Ste¬ 
vens  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Mann  by  Bishop 
Bedell  of  Ohio,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet  of  New 
York  interpreting  the  questions  and  answers.  Mr. 
Syle  will  labor  in  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Mann  in 
the  West  and  Northwest. 

The  Rev.  William  Shelton,  D.D.,  died  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on  Tliursday  last,  in  the  eigh¬ 
ty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Shelton  was  for 
more  than  fifty  years  the  rector  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church  iu  Buffalo. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 


Columbus  will  sell  tickets  at  full  rates  to  Junction  points 
•ad  return  at  one  cent  per  mlle'on  certificate  Issued  by  the 
undersigned.  No  terms  could  bo  made  with  the  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis,  ard  Connotton 
Valley  railroads.  JESSE  MoCLELLAN, 

Secretary  R.  R.  Committee,  Wooster,  O. 


India  Shawls. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Soli 
only  in  cant.  ROYAL  Baeinq  Powdeb  Co..  106  Wall  St.,  N.Y. 


SAFE  INVESTMENT. 


The  undersigned  is  making  loans  at  8  aud  10  per  cent,  net 
to  f:aetern  parties.  Loans  are  placed  on  farm  lands  or  city 
property  as  desired.  Satisfactory  security  and  references 
given  in  every  case.  Full  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Address  F.  W.  IDDINGS,  Grand  Forks, 

Dakota  Territory. 


Drs.  STRONGS’  REMEDIAL  INSTITUTE.  For  Ner¬ 
vous,  Female,  Chest  and  Chronic  Diseases.  Turkish, 
Russian,  Roman  and  Hydropathic  and  other  baths ;  Elec¬ 
tricity,  Swedlsli  Movements,  Inhalations,  Cuppings,  etc. 
Send  for  circular.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


■■yuyrii— 


New  S.  S. 


BIBLE  WORDS.  144  cards,  all  different 
texts.  Bright  colors.  25  cts. 

FAITHFUL  SAYINGS.  12  tine  Horal  cards 
with  carefully  selected  texts.  25  cts. 

WORDS  OF  FAITH.  12  floral  cards  with 
different  texts.  25  cts. 

“WHOSOEVERS”  OF  THE  BIBLE.  12 

most  elegant  rose  cards,  with  texts  indicated  by 
title.  25  cts. 

SURE  PROMISES  FROM  GOD’S  WORD. 

72  cards  with  different  texts.  Entirely  new  in 
style.  25  cts. 

WORDS  OF  ETERNAL  LIFE.  12  floral 
cards,  with  12  texts.  25  cts. 

ORAeiOUS  INVITATIONS.  Floral  cards, 
copyriglit  designs.  12  cards.  25  cts. 

GUIDING  WORDS.  Charming  series  of  flor¬ 
als.  12  cards.  25  cts. 

LIVING  WORDS.  24  floral  cards,  with  dif¬ 
ferent  texts.  25  cts. 


Popular  Series. 


Under  this  title  we  are  issuing  a  class  of  books 
intended  for  general  distribution,  giving  good 
reading  at  a  low  price.  They  are  on  good  paper, 
well  printed,  and  are  bound  in  boards,  with  cloth 
back  and  fancy  side.  All  tho  books  are  illus¬ 
trated. 


The  Genesee  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  ju.st  closed  its  seventieth 
annual  session  at  Rochester.  When  they  came 
together  it  was  so  called,  but  it  was  voted  to  des¬ 
ignate  it  the  seventy-fifth — on  what  ground  we 
know  not.  All  the  educational  iustitutiuns  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Conference  were  reported  to  be  in 
a  very  flourishing  condition.  Drew  Theological 
Seminary  has  the  largest  Junior  Class  in  ils  histo¬ 
ry.  It  was  voted  to  endow  tlie  Genesee  Profes.sor- 
stiip  ill  the  Syracuse  Universitj’  by  raising  $40,000, 
and  to  increase  the  endowment  of  the  Genesee 
Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Lima  to  $100, OnO.  The 
Conference  instructed  its  delegates  to  the  Gener¬ 
al  Conference  to  oppose  any  change  in  the  rule 
iiniitiiig  the  ministerial  term  of  service  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  charge.  The  lay  body,  which  meets  by  it¬ 
self,  and  appears  to  liave  very  little,  if  any,  busi¬ 
ness  to  do  ill  connection  with  the  clerical,  pro¬ 
claimed  itself  of  the  same  mind.  The  sentiment 
of  the  Conferoiice  strongly  favored  conducting 
eamp-iueetiugs  so  as  to  lioiior  tlie  Sabbath. 


Murphy— LEVEBiDOE—On^Tuesday  evening.  Get,  9, 
1883,  at  the  residonuo  of  the  bride’s  father,  by  tho  Rev. 
E.  D.  Murphy,  father  of  the  groom,  E.  Douglas 
Murphy,  Jr.,  aud  Mary,  daughter  of  J.  W.  C.  Levor- 
idge. 


Vale— At  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  2, 1883,  Charles  Vale,  in 
the  58th  year  of  his  age. 


Cowles— In  Brooklyn,  on  Saturday,  Oct.  13th.  1883, 
William  H.  Cowles,  aged  26  years.  The  deceased  was 
a  sou  of  the  late  Henry  Dwight  Cowles,  and  a  grandson 
of  the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Meeker,  deceased,  for  very  many 
yeirs  the  pastor  of  tho  old  Bushwick  Reformed  Dutch 
Church.  Cheerful,  social,  exemplary,  of  excellent  ca¬ 
pacity  and  promise,  young  Cowles  had  nevertheless 
been  so  great  a  sufferer  in  recent  years,  and  especially 
loceut  months,  from  frequent  aud  inveterate  attacks  of 
rheumatism,  that,  liuoyed  l>y  the  hopes  of  tho  Chiistiau, 
he  seemed  to  welcome  the  change  that  came  to  him  so 
peacefully  at  lust— as  he  relinquished  the  arms  of  his 
mother,  and  crossing  his  tired  hands  with  effort,  slept 
iiguin — and  right  on.  Tho  funeral  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Welles.  j.  H.  D. 


Notices. 


Official  Bulletin  of  tbe  National  Woman’*  Chris¬ 
tian  Temperance  Union.  Heailquarters,  No.  16  East 
Fourteenih  street,  New  York  city.  The  tenth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
will  be  held  in  the  Central  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  beginning  Oct.  31st  aud  continuing  four 
days.  The  Convention  will  be  composed  of  tbe  Executive 
Committee,  the  State  Corq|spoudiug  and  Recording  Secre¬ 
taries  aud  Treasurers,  the  superintendents  of  departments, 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  our  official  orgau,  one  delegate 
at  large  from  each  auxiliary  Slate,  and  one  delegate  for 
every  five  hundred  paying  members  of  auxiliary  State 
Unions- Territories  and  District  of  Columbia  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  same  basis,  '^e  Executive  Committee  will 
meet  Oct.  30tb  at  2  o’clock  P.  a.,  and  every  member  Is  re¬ 
quested  to  be  present.  Each  State  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary  will  be  supplied  with  blank  credentials  for  the  dele¬ 
gates  from  her  Slate.  Delegates  desiring  entertainment', 
will  please  send  their  names  to  Mrs.  S.  W.  Scrlpps,  No.  IT3 
Harrison  avenue,  Detroit.  For  railroad  rales  address  Mrs. 
T.  B.  Cane,  No.  159  South  Wood  slieet,  Chicago.  It  is  earn¬ 
estly  desired  that  Tuesday,  Oot.  23d,  be  observed  as  a  day  of 
prayer  by  our  local  auxiliaries,  that  tbe  Holy  Spirit  may 
rest  ution  this  National  Convention.  Yours  “  for  God  and 
Home  and  Native  Land,” 

FRANCES  E.  WILLAKD,  President, 
CARCLINE  B.  BUElL,  Cor.  Sec. 


The  Synod  of  Ohio  will  meet  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  !t3d,  at  7)  P.  M. 

WM.  E.  MOORE.  Stated  Clerk. 
Tbe  Increase  of  entertainment  mode  necessary  by  the 
meeting  In  Wooster,  Oct.  25th,  of  the  Woman’s  synodical 
Committee  of  tbe  Home  Missionary  Society,  requires  a 
modification  of  our  notice  heretofore  published.  It  was 
our  aim  to  give  free  entertainment  to  all  delegates,  but  in 
view  of  this  meeting,  we  fear  It  will  be  impossible.  There¬ 
fore  delegates  to  Synod  having  ns  special  preference  for 
free  entertainment  will  please  eo  Tnform  the  Committee 
when  they  give  notice  of  their  coming.  Cards  direoting  to 
homes  fur  entertainment  free  or  otherwise  will  Ije  sent 
only  to  delegates,  provided  notice  of  their  coming  Is  re- 
oelved  not  less  than  ten  days  before  the  Synod  meets'  BuN 
ing  elders  will  be  particular  to  send  In  their  names  and 
tbe  church  they  represent.  Ministers  and  elders  falllug  to 
give  notice  ten  days  In  advance  will  be  sent  to  hotels’ and 
private  boarding-houses  for  entertalument  at  their  MB 
expense,  at  tae  rate  of  one  dollar  per  day.  ' 

L.  J.  BARKER,  ^ 

Chairman  Committee  on  Fmtertalnmest 
Reduced  rates  to  the  delegatee  attending  tbe  meeting  of 
the  Synod  of  Ohio,  Oct.  23d,  will  be  furnished  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  railroads :  All  lines  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Com¬ 
pany  (except  Pan  Handle),  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie,  and 
Cleveland  and  Marietta,  will  issue  tickets  at  exoaralon 
rates  without  orders.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  will  sell  tlckeia 
at  two  cents  per  mile  each  way  on  orders  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  tho  undersigned,  from  now  to  Oot.  ISlh.  New 
York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western;  Indiana,  Bloomington  aad 
Western;  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  and  Toledo;  Cleve¬ 
land,  Loraiue  and  Wheeling;  and  Cleveland,  Akron  and 


PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  260  pp.  - 
OP  THE  POOR.  -  -  -  - 
OF  -LIFE.  -20^ pp. — 


25c;:s. 

25ct8. 

■SaetB. 


LITTLE  MEG’S  CHILDREN.  -  - 
ALONE  IN  LONDON.  160  pp.  - 
JESSICA’S  FIRST  PRAYER.  -  - 
GRANDFATHER’S  BIRTHDAY. 
AUNT  ROSE.  64  pp. . 


20ct8. 

20cts. 

15cts. 

15cts. 

15cts. 


AMEKICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 


150  Nassau  Street,  New  York;  52  Bromfield 
Street,  Boston ;  1512  Chestnut  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  75  State  Street,  Rochester; 

153  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago ;  757 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


WORK  POR  WOMEIT.  Practical  Suggestions 
for  Kemuuerative  Occupations.  Handy-Book  Se¬ 
ries.  Price  60  cents.  For  sale  by  all  dealers, 
and  sent  post-paid  by  the  publisliers, 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  New  York. 


THE 

WESTMINSTER 


Sabbat!)  School  Hymnal 


NOW  READY. 


IT  18  PUBLISHED  WITH  MUSIC  AT 


35  Cents  for  Single  Copies,  or  at  rate  of  $30  per  100. 

THE  HTUN8  ONLX 

(Without  music)  are  In  three  styles  of  binding : 


Strong  Paper  Covers,  10  Cents ;  Boards,  15  Cenls ; 
Embossed  Flexible  Iieather,  21  Cents. 


The  favor  with  wbieh  the  Hymnal  has  been  rerelved,  and 
the  warm  oommehdatlon  of  It  by  competent  Judges,  warrant 
the  statement  that  the  Board  of  Publication  has  succeeded 
In  producing  a  book  for  Sabbath-school  use  which,  both  In 
tho  selection  of  tbe  Hymns  and  tbe  adaptation  of  the  tunes, 

SUCCESS, 

and  whioh  will  give  the  Presbyterian  Church  Its  long-looked 
for  Sabbath  school,  as  well  as  Social-meeting  Hymn-Book. 

While  avoiding  loo  high  a  style,  which  renders  some  re¬ 
cent  books  unfit  for  general  use.  It  Is  yet  all  that  can  be 
asked  for  In  that  lino;  and  while  giving  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Standard  Hymns  of  the  Church,  It  also  con¬ 
tains  both  Hymns  and  Tunes 

“LIVELY” 


enough.  Taken  as  a  whole,  our  Church  can  safely  be  urged 
to  examine  aud  adapt  this  effort  for  the  young,  as  it  has  the 
Hymnal  for  Church  use. 


Sample  copies  sent,  by  mail  on  receipt  of  35  cents  by 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Busiaess  Superintendent, 

FBESBITEBIAII BOABB  OF  PUBLICATION, 


1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Or  by  WARD  A  DRUMMOND, 

116  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Rafe  Investments. 


During  the  past  six  years  I  have  made  investments  In 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Dakota,  and  Missouri.  Not  a 
dollar  lost  by  any  Investor,  and  only  one  foreclosure.  Par¬ 
ties  having  funds  to  invest  ore  invited  to  correspond  with 
GSORGIS  0.  DAYTON,  Banker, 

Worthington,  Nobles  county,  Minn. 

Beferenoes  by  permission :  Hon.  Cba.4.  J.  Folger,  Wash¬ 
ington;  Rev.  H.  A.  Nelson,  D.D.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  Robert  J. 
Swan,  Gbneva,  N.  Y. ;  Jos.  O.  Sheldon,  12  East  4tb  street.  New 
York;  and  Rev.  W.  J.  Beecher,  D.O.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


A  YOUNG  LADY  with  a  well  tralneki  voice  (soprano) 
would  take  charge  of  tbe  music  In  a  Sunday-school  for 
a  moderate  consideration.  Address 

Miss  M.  W.,  No.  11  East  59th  street.  New  York  olty. 


SILKS 


P  ATC  H- 


WO  R  K 


p)R  .he ph  edition  uLife  and  Labors, 
of  C.  H.  Spuraeon,” 

Iheccnt’iry.  DyGeo.  C.  Necdh.iai,  the 
*  ‘  ”  *  by  ail  denominations^  The  A)C»l 

'  ever^ublishcd, 

.......  o 


bt.  Hiitlorsed 
telling  Family  .  . 

tre  meeting  with  wondenul  success, 
coinp-nitinn.  Any  man  or  woman  wanting 
a  good  business,  address,  for  extra 
terms  and  special  territory. 


CAT 


ALOGUJS  of  BEST  BOOKS  FOn  AGENTS  sent 
free.  Including  Mctlier,  Home  and  Heaven, 
$2.75.  Pleases  everybody.  126,000  sold.  $1.50 
monthly.  E.  B.  TREAT,  Publlsh(^,  Now  York. 


[n  consequence  of  an  over¬ 
production  of  India  Shawls 
during  the  past  few  years  re¬ 
sulting  Jn  an  accumulation, 
and  the  necessity  of  converting 
them  into  money,  we  were 
enabled  to  purchase  at  the  last 
sale  in  London  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  most  desirable  patterns 
at  little  more  than  half  the 
price  such  goods  have  hitherto 
commanded.  As  the  reserved 
stocks  held  in  London  hare 
now  been  sold,  and  as  it  costs 
more  to  make  such  shawls  than 
we  have  paid  for  ours,  there  is 
but  little  chance  that  they  will 
ever  again  be  so  low  in  price, 
and  it  will  be  money  in  the 
pockets  of  those  who  contem¬ 
plate  purchasing  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  time  if  they  buy  at  once. 
VVe  now  offer  those  which  last 


year 


$IOO 

00 

for 

$65 

00 

125 

00 

for 

75 

00 

150 

00 

for 

100 

00 

•75 

00 

for 

125 

00 

200 

<X) 

for 

150 

00 

250 

00 

for 

•75 

00 

300 

00 

for 

225 

00 

350 

00 

for 

275 

00 

RIDLEYS, 

Grand,  Allen  &  Orchard  Streets,  N.  Y. 


THAT  THE  UNEXPECTED  ALWAYS  HAPPENS  CAN  B« 
BE.ST  DEMOIJSTBATED  BY  A  TIMELY  VISIT  TO  ODB 
ESTABLISHMENT,  WHERE  PREJUDICE  H.4S  CAUSED 
MANY  TO  BELIEVE  INFERIOR  QUALITIES  ONLY  ABB 
OFFERED,  WHEREAS  MANY  NOVELTIES  CAN  BE  FOUND 
NOT  TO  BE  MET  WITH  ELSEWHERE. 


OUR  52  DEPARTMENTS 


PRESENT  UNBROKEN  ASSORTMENTS,  IN  QUALITIES 
FROM  MEDIUM  TO  THE  FINEST,  AT  PRICES  THAT 
WILL  SHOW  A  MATERIAL  SAVING. 


MILLINERY  GOODS. 


THIS  BRANCH  OF  OUR  ESTABLISHMENT  IS  THE 
CORNER-STONE  UPON  WHICH  THE  ENTIRE  FABBIO 
OF  OUR  BUSINESS  HAS  BEEN  BUILT,  AND  FOB  35 
YEARS  WE  HAVE  MADE  IT  A  SPECIAL’TY,  AND  (X)N- 
•nNUE  DOING  80  TO-DAY. 


THEBE  IS  HOTHIHG 


IN  ’TRIMMED  OB  UN'TKIMMED  MILLINERY  BUT  WHAT 
CAN  BE  FOUND  UPON  OUR  COUNTERS,  AND  AT  PRICES 
NOT  TO  BE  APPROACHED. 


Dress  Fabrics 


IN  ALL  THE  NEW  DESIRABLE  GOODS. 
BROCADE  VELVETS,  MANTILLA  VELVETS,  TRIMMING 
VELVETS. 


LADIES’  SLITS, 

HOSIERY, 

DRESS  SILKS. 


BL.ANKETS. 


Z,ord  &  Taylor, 


Broadway  and  Twentieth  Street, 
Grand  and  Chrystie  Streets. 


WOOLEN  BLANKETS,  $1.25,  $1.35,  $1.35,  $2.38,  TO 
$4.50,  ALSO,  $5,  $5.19,  $6  TO  $35  THE  PAIR. 

BED  COMFORTABLES,  89C.,  $1,  $1.25,  $1.35,  $1.50, 
$1.65  TO  $5.  \ 

NOTTINGHAM  AND  GUIPURE  LACE  CURTAINS,  79C., 
95c.,  $1.69,  $1.89,  $2.50,  $3,  $3.50  to  $25  THE 
PAIR. 

LACE  BED-SPREADS  AND  PILLOW-SHAMS  TO  MATCH, 
$1.50,  $2,  $2.65,  $3.25,  $3.50  TO  $6  THE  SET  AND 
UPWARD. 

RAW  AND  SPUN  SILK  TABLE-COVERS,  $2.75,  $3.50, 
$4.  $4.50  TO  $14. 

RAW  AND  SPUN  SILK  PIANO-COVERS,  $12,  $14,  AND 
$15. 


RIDLEY’S  MAGAZINE 


LIFE  OF  ROBERT  MOFFAT. 

Missionary  to  Afkica,  $1,145, 


Aldcrsyde.  A  Story.  12ni#.  .  .  .  -  . 
Jock  Hallidaj.  A  Story.  12mo.  -  -  -  - 
Philosophy  and  Christianity.  Morris.  -  - 
How  Shall  I  go  to  God.  Bonar.  .  -  -  - 
A.  L.  0.  E.  Library.  New  Edition.  16mo. 

Crimson  cloth,  60  vols.,  wood  case.  Net 
A' Bag  of  Stories.  By  A.  B.  Warner.  -  - 
Nobody  Loves  Me  and  Olive’s  Story.  -  - 
Feathers  for  Arrows.  Spurgeon.  -  -  - 
Early  Graves.  Macduff.  ------- 

Stephen,  M.I).  Warner. . 

Miss  Prudence. . 

Dayspring.  Marshall.  -  --  --  --  - 
Cnyier’s  Light  on  Dark  Clouds.  -  -  -  - 

Spnrgeon’g  Sermons.  10  vols. . 

MosejKand  the  Prophets.  Green.  .  — - 


$1  50 
1  00 
1  75 

40 


ROBERT  CARTER  &  BROS., 

530  Broadway,  New  York. 

40- Any  ol  the  above  sent  by  mall,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  the  price. 


ORIENTAL 

CARPETS  AND  RUGS. 


Just  reoeived,  a  superb  collection 
of  Antique  Daghestan,  Persian,  and 
Turkish  Rugs,  among  which  are  some 
very  fine  examples  of  Eastern  handi¬ 
work,  also  a  large  and  well  select¬ 
ed  assortment  of  Oushak,  Bahndure, 
Koula,  and  Ghiordes  Carpets,  in  a 
great  variety  of  sizes  and  colors, 
manufactured  expressly  to  our  order. 
Also 

PERSIAN  AND  INDIAN 
CARPETS, 

including  Khorassan,  Nomade,  Illiat, 
Ferahan,  Mecca,  Khurdistan,  Baks- 
hiesh,  Futtipore,  Nepaul,  Lahore, 
Agra,  Masulipatam,  Mirzapore,  Hos- 
hiapur.  Also 

ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN 
EMBROIDERIES. 

The  abbve  will  be  offered  at  a 
material  reduction  from  former  prices. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 


Broadway,  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Streets, 
NEW  YORK. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO. 


69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Buy  and  Sell  Bili.s  of  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  axd  Travellers’ 
Credi’ts,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  CoLLEcrnoNs  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


PL-AC'ES  OUT-OF-TOWN  RESIDENTS  UPON  THH  SAMB 
FOOTING  AS  CITY  RESIDENTS,  IT  BEING  AN  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  PRICE-LIST  OP  OUR  ENTIRE  STOCK,  THB 
PRICE.S  IN  EACH  CASE  BEING  THE  SAME  AS  CHARGED 
AT  OUR  COUNTFJtS. 

OF.DEE8  BY  MAIL  WE  PROMISE  TO  GIVE  THE  SAWB, 
IF  NOT  SUPERIOR,  ATTENTION  TO  AS  IF  THH  PUR¬ 
CHASER  WAS  PRESENT  IN  PERSON.  MAGAZINE 
ISSUED  QUARTERLY.  50cts.  PER  ANNUM,  OR  ISctS. 
SINGLE  NUMBF-R. 


EDWARD  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 


309,  311,  313,  to  321  GRAND  STREET, 

56,  58,  60,  62,  TO  70  ALLEN  STREET, 

69,  61,  63,  65  ORCHARD  STREET. 


Great  Sale. 


500  PIECES  BODY  BRUSSELS  (A  RECENT  PURCHASE), 
COMPRISING  ALL  THE  LEADING  FIRST-CLASS  MAKES, 
FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC,  AT  20  PER  CENT.  LOWER 
THAN  THE  REGULAR  PRICES. 


TO  CLOSE  OUT  QUICKLY  A  SPECIAL  LINE  OT 


FROM  $1.5] 
300  PIECES  BEST  ALL-Wi 
p: 


$150,000  WORTH  CHOICHnUPWETEll 

OPENED  AND  PLACED  ON  SALE,  A’l 
ABOUT  HALF  THEIR  VALUE. 

200  PAIRS  SILK  SHIELA  CURTAINS  AT  $30  ;  WORTH  $60. 
300  PAIRS  TURCOMAN  ClfRTAINS  AT  $’25  ;  WORTH  $35. 
400  PAIRS  RAW  SILK  CURTAINS  AT  $6.50  ;  WORTH  $10. 
100  PIECES  .tUTE  VELOUR  AT  $3.50  PER  YARD  ;  WORTH 
$5.50. 

300  PIFA’ES  CROSS  S’TBIPES  FOR  PORTIERS,  ITtOM  750. 
PER  YARD. 


SHEPPARD  KNAPP&CO. 


13th  St.  and  6th  Ave., 

NEW  \0RK. 


pikmt 


putcnt-l.-.v/  f— c.  Add.  W.  T.  Fitz^ 
OEaAZ.n,lCC3FBt,Waslilnstoii,D.U. 


AOENTS  wanted  for  WOMAN  AND  TEMPKB  ANCE, 
by  Frances  E.  Willard,  tie  leading  lady  temperance 
orator  of  .America.  Every  lover  of  the  cause  will  desire 
this  work.  Fully  Illustrated.  Agents  can  take  from  five 
to  ten  orders  dally. 

PARK  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


TO  LEASE-FURNISHED  or  UNFURNISHED, 


The  Residence  of  President  Cattell,  Eastoa,  Pa.,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  grounds  of  Lafayette  College — two  hours  aud  twelve 
minutes  by  Ehtpress  Drom  New  York,  and  two  bours  from 
Phlladolphla.  The  house  is  three  stories,  aud  contains  the 
modem  Improvements.  The  grounds  are  well  supplied 
with  fruit  and  shade  trees.  For  particulars,  address 

S.  L.  FISLBR,  Easton,  Pa. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


THE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

(FOUNDED  A.  D.  1820.) 

7H1  Madison  Avenue,  Central  Park,  New  York. 

Rev.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

English  and  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys,  with  Primary 
Department.  Gymnasium.  New  building  comnlete  In  Its 
appointments.  Tbe  64th  school  year  begins  Wedneeday, 
Sept.  19th.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 


AMISS  CHISHOLM’S  SCHOOL  POR  GIRLS,  TIS 

ivH.  MKdlson  Avenue,  reopens  MONDAY,  Sept.  14,  1883. 
Boys’  classes  seiiarate.  Public  school  methods.  Miss  Chla. 
holm  will  be  at  home  September  17tb. 


Ossining  institute 


FOR  LADIES,  Sing  Sing,  N.  T. 
Address  Rev.  C.  D.  RICBL 


ROCKLAND  COLLEGE. 


ENI..ARGED. 
Nyack-on-tke-Hadsoa. 

Both  sexes.  No  extras  but  Music  and  Art.  Private 
Instruction  for  backward  scholars.  Stndfor  no*  catalogue. 

W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M.,  Frlndpol. 


EDGWICK  INSTITUTE,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
'  A  Select  Family  School.  The  School  year  oommenoM 
September  13tb.  Send  for  circular. 

Prlnclnals  I®'  ■*’  VAN-LENNEP.  D.D. 
mncipais,  |  g  j  Van-LENNKP,  A3. 


COLLEGE,  Oberlln,  O.,  offers  both  sexas 
the  very  best  educational  advantages  at 
the  very  lowest  cost.  Classes  In  all  Acad¬ 
emy  and  College  studies.  Location  health¬ 
ful.  No  saloon  temptations.  lUectivo  studies.  Nearly  1,600 
students  last  year.  Winter  term,  January  2,  1883;  Sprina 
term,  April  10;  Fall  term.  Sept.  11.  For  full  Information, 
address  Mr.  J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Secretary. 


OBEBLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC.— Under  the  OoL 
lege  management.  First-class  Instruction 
in  Theory,  Voice  culture.  Piano,  Organ, 

Stringed  instruments,  Ac.«  Class  or  pri¬ 
vate  lessons  as  preferred.  For  catalogue,  _ 

address  Prof.  F.  B.  RICE,  Direetor. 


— unaer  tne  ool. 

QMin 


BATTLE  OF  THE  BOOKS, 


500,000  Volumes. 

The  Choicest  Literature  of  the  World. 

100-FA6G  GAmOenS  FBEE. 

Lowest  prices  ever  known.  NOT  sold  by  dealers. 

.  Sent  for  examination  BEFORE  PAYMENT,  on  evidence  of  good  faith. 

JOHN  B.  ALHEN,  Publisher, 

P.  O.  Box  1227.  IS  Vesey  Street,  Netv  York. 


»■> 
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MT  LILT. 

By  Augusta  Moore. 

Beautiful  Lily,  so  holy  white, 

Gift  of  a  beautiful.  Innocent  child. 

Thou,  like  thy  giver,  art  sweet  and  blight. 
Delicate,  exquisite,  undeflled. 

Thou  art  delicious,  O  angel  flower ! 

Pouring  thy  wealth  from  thy  heart  of  gold ; 

Strong,  with  a  liquid  and  languishing  power, 
That  wafts  me  away  to  the  forest  old. 

Sounds  of  low  laughter  of  waters  flow. 

Mystical,  musical,  over  my  heart; 

Ah  !  ’tls  thy  home  thou  hast  power  to  show. 

And  what  it  hath  cost  thee  from  thence  to  part. 

Born  on  the  waters,  amid  the  reeds. 

Wooed  bj'  the  zephyrs  and  kissed  by  the  sun. 

Ravished  away  from  thy  lowland  meads. 

Child  of  the  waters,  thou  art  undone. 

Heavily  droopeth  thy  lovely  head. 

Tenderly  close  all  thy  fragrant  leaves; 

Silent  reproaches  by  thee  are  said. 

Thy  plaint,  thy  sorrow,  my  heart  receives. 

Emblem  of  innocence,  holy  and  frail. 

Would  thou  wert  still  on  thy  native  mere. 

Joyously  spreading  thy  petals  pale. 

Rather  than  closing  them  finally  here. 

Emblem  of  innocence,  wasted,  forlorn. 

Selfishly  taken,  and  cruelh’  left; 

Lured  from  its  kindred,  and  broken  and  torn — 
Many  a  lily  of  all  is  bereft. 

Happy  fair  lily  whose  hope  is  past. 

Happy  to  know  that  thy  night  draws  nigh ; 

It  is  even  thus  that  I  would  at  last. 

Folding  my  mantle  about  me,  die. 

Moonlight  Hall,  October. 


A  VISIT  TO  TECOMASHUSCO  AXD  ECAt  ISOO. 

By  Rev.  J.  Hilton  Greene. 

.\mong  the  most  interesting  congregations 
of  our  mission  in  the  State  of  Mexico  are  a 
group  of  four  which  are  found  at  the  south¬ 
western  base  of  Poiiocatepetl.  They  are  call¬ 
ed  Ozuinba,  Chemal,  Tecomashusco,  and  Eca- 
wingo.  The  first  of  these  places  is  the  largest, 
being  a  village  of  some  4,000  inhabitants,  and 
accessible  by  the  Morelos  Railroad,  which  runs 
two  trains  a  day  from  Mexico  City  to  this  point. 
The  distance  is  about  forty-five  miles,  and  the 
ride  full  of  interest  by  reason  of  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  extinct  volcanoes,  whose  huge  gaping 
craters,  long  since  rendered  harmless,  are  now 
covered  with  rich  vegetation,  and  furnish  pas¬ 
ture  to  the  herds  and  flocks  which  wander  over 
them  in  perfect  security.  But  the  sixingy,  jior- 
ous  stone  of  which  these  cone-shaped  masses 
.are  composed,  and  the  lava  which  meets  the 
eye  wherever  you  look,  are  very  suggestive  of 
the  terrible  activity  of  these  fiery  furnaces  in 
ages  past.  Near  the  city^  of  Tlalpam  are  more 
than  a  hundred  acres  of  solidified  lava,  all  of 
which  was  thrown  out  of  the  crater  of  Ojuseo, 
and  which,  flowing  down  into  the  plain,  cover¬ 
ed  with  its  fiery'  pall  the  houses  of  the  aborigi¬ 
nes.  Recently  in  quarrying  this  lava  the  re¬ 
mains  of  those  ancient  dwellings  have  been 
uncovered. 

Just  on  the  outskirts  of  Ozumba  lies  Chemal, 
now  a  little  hamlet  of  perhaps  500  souls,  but 
formerly  it  was  one  of  the  largest  Indian  cities, 
having  furnished,  according  to  a  credible  tra¬ 
dition,  500,000  soldiers  for  the  army  of  Monte¬ 
zuma  in  the  time  of  Cortes.  Burial  mounds 
and  a  great  variety  of  Aztec  sculpture  abound 
in  this  region.  Many  choice  relics  of  the  latter 
are  found  among  the  paving  stones  or  wrought 
into  the  stone  walls.  The  elevation  of  Ozumba 
is  some  500  feet  higher  than  that  of  Mexico, 
and  being  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano,  which 
towers  11,000  feet  higher  still,  it  is  subject  to 


s ;  but  in  the  Summer 
climate  could  be  de¬ 
while  the  near  view 
ccihuatl  presents  a 
description.  I  am 
h  travellers  in  great 
region  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture. 

The  congregations  of  Ozumba  and  Chimal 
are  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hurtado,  a  man 
not  only  of  marked  intellectual  ability,  but  of 
devoted  Christian  zeal.  Not  long  since  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  supply  of  assorted  tracts  through  the 
kind  influence  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Polhemus,  and 
soon  after  oi>ening  them  Mr.  Hurtado  called 
to  see  me,  being  then  on  his  way  home.  I  gave 
him  a  large  package  of  tracts  to  distribute,  and 
afterward  heard  from  him  this  story  relating 
to  one  of  them :  On  the  train  he  met  a  family 
of  Romanists  from  Yecapixtla,  and  gave  the 
father  a  copy'  of  the  tract  “Exposicion  de  la 
Doctrina  del  Crucificado.”  He  received  it 
gratefully,  and  began  at  once  reading  it,  and 
the  more  he  read  tie  more  deeply  he  became 
interested.  It  was  all  new  to  him,  this  story' 
of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ  alone.  The 
tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks  as  he  looked  up 
and  said  to  Mr.  Hurtado  “Cuan  bonita  novelita 
es  esta!  ”  (what  a  beautiful  little  novel  this  is !) 
Mr.  Hurtado  explained  to  him  that  it  was  all  a 
blessed /ooi,  and  by  this  time  the  whole  fami¬ 
ly  were  intent  on  hearing  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Him  crucified,  so  that  on  reaching  Ozumba,  it 
being  Saturday  night,  the  whole  family  desired 
to  remain  over  Sabbath  instead  of  going  on  to 
their  home,  which  was  some  twenty  miles  be- 
y'ond.  With  great  interest  they  attended  the 
two  sendees  in  our  church.  It  was  the  first 
time  any  of  them  had  ever  been  in  a  Protes¬ 
tant  church.  They  were  charmed  with  the 
hymns,  the  spontaneous,  intelligible  prayers, 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  sermons, 
all  so  instructive.  They  simke  especially  of 
the  interest  manifested  by  the  congregation, 
even  by  the  children— all,  all  so  different  from 
the  empty  forms  and  unintelligible  mumme¬ 
ries  of  their  own  Church.  It  could  not  be  doubt¬ 
ed  that  God  had  greatly  blessed  the  simple 
tract,  and  when  on  Monday  the  family  ^resum¬ 
ed  their  journey,  Mr.  Hurtado  bade  them  God 
speed,  feeling  confident  that  good  seed  had 
been  sown  in  their  hearts,  and  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  water  and  guard  it. 

Two  weeks  since  I  spent  the  Sabbath  in 
Ozumba  and  Chemal.  In  the  afternoon  we 
celebrated  the  Lord’s  Supper,  both  congre¬ 
gations  uniting  for  the  purpose.  Thirty-one 
adults  were  received  into  the  membership  of 
the  church,  and  twelve  children  were  baptized. 

Last  Sabbath  morning,  in  comiiany  with  Mr. 
Alatorre,  who  has  charge  of  our  boys’  school 
in  Ozumba,  and  also  preaches  in  Tecomashus¬ 
co  and  Ecacingo,  I  left  Ozumba  at  6 : 30  A.  M. 
on  horseback,  and  for  two  hours  we  rode  over 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  roads  I  have  seen 
in  Mexico,  up  the  Popocatepetl  range.  The 
morning  was  beautiful,  the  air  so  fresh  and  in¬ 
vigorating  and  the  atmosphere  so  clear  that 
the  sublime  snow-crowned  volcano  stood  out 
in  the  light  of  the  rising  sun  with  such  dis¬ 
tinctness  that  it  seemed  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the>  actual  distance  to  its  summit. 
Away  to  the  south,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  stretched  the  vast  extent  of  the  tierra 
caliente,  immense  haciendas  of  sugar-cane  dot¬ 
ting  the  landscape,  and  beckoning  the  vision 
on  and  on  until  even  the  mountains  of  Guerre¬ 
ro  could  be  seen  distinctly  far  away  in  the 
southwest. 

After  a  ride  of  ten  miles,  we  found  ourselves 
on  the  summit  of  the  range,  and  in  the  pictu¬ 
resque  little^village  of  Tecomashusco.  The 
congregation  of  Ecacingo,  eight  miles  further 


on,  had  been  notified  of  my  coming,  and  near¬ 
ly  all  of  them— fathers,  mothers,  and  children — 
were  present  to  particiiiate  in  the  services.  The 
little  cabin  in  which  the  congregation  meet  is 
without  floor;  its  sides  are  of  rough  slabs  of 
pine  hewed  with  an  axe,  and  its  roof  of  a  coarse 
grass  found  here  in  the  mountains,  which  lasts 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  longer  than  shingles 
in  this  climate.  This  humble  structure  is  oc¬ 
cupied  as  a  residence  by  its  owner  during  the 
week,  but  on  the  Sabbath  all  the  household 
utensils  are  removed,  the  earthen  floor  care¬ 
fully  cleaned,  a  table  with  a  Bible  placed  at 
one  end,  a  long  bench  put  on  each  side,  and 
the  floor  covered  with  iietatis  (a  kind  of  coarse 
matting).  The  congregation  began  at  once  to 
gather,  the  men  occupying  the  benches,  and 
the  women,  as  is  their  custom,  sitting  with 
their  children  on  the  petatis.  Fifty-six  per¬ 
sons  in  all  were  present,  completely  filling  the 
house. 

These  iieople  are  all  Indians  of  the  purest 
type.  They  speak  the  Aztec  language  in  their 
homes  exclusively;  they  call  it  “  Nahuatl.” 
Their  salutations  are  all  in  this  dialect,  and 
very  curious  they  are.  When  any  one  entered 
the  door,  those  present  saluted  him  orally,  rose 
and  awaited  his  approach,  then  half  embraced 
him,  placing  the  right  hand  on  his  left  shoul¬ 
der,  and  bowing  the  person  first  toward  the 
right  and  then  toward  the  left,  talking  all  the 
while  until  the  person  is  seated ;  and  in  one  or 
two  cases  the  form  of  salutation  seemed  longer, 
its  repetition  being  continued  after  the  person 
was  seated.  I  talked  with  them  and  preached 
to  them  in  Spanish,  which  they  understand 
lierfectly  well,  and  use  in  all  their  religious  ex¬ 
ercises.  I  asked  them  if  they  could  pray  in 
Nahuatl,  and  they  told  me  “No.”  They  have 
a  word,  “  Teotl,”  which  means  God,  and  seems 
related  to  the  Greek  “Theos  ” ;  but  there  are 
very  few  other  religious  words  in  their  vocabu¬ 
lary.  Farther  up  the  range  are  villages  of  In¬ 
dians  who  speak  only  the  native  dialect,  and 
even  in  their  dress  are  Aztecs  still. 

Here  and  there  in  these  mountains  is  found 
a  Romish  church,  to  which  the  priest  comes 
once  in  the  near  to  collect  his  tribute ;  it  is  not 
profitable  to  come  oftener.  The  difference  in 
this  respect  is  very  marked  between  them  and 
ourselves,  and  the  people  begin  to  see  and  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  Away  from  the  cities  and  large 
towns,  in  the  mountain  districts,  and  in  the 
hot,  sickly  country,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  resident  priests. 

My  sirecial  object  in  visiting  the  congrega¬ 
tion  was  to  form  a  church  organization  and  ap¬ 
point  elders.  Forty  adults  were  received  after 
examination,  and  fourteen  children  were  bai> 
tized.  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  spirituality  displayed  by  these  sim¬ 
ple-hearted  Christians,  whose  appreciation  of 
the  Gospel  and  love  for  the  Saviour  are  strong¬ 
er  than  life  itself.  One  of  those  present  from 
Ecacingo  was  Jos^  Maria  Reyes,  who  has  long 
been  know'n  as  a  most  humble,  consistent,  god¬ 
ly  man ;  and  because  of  his  moral  influence, 
he  has  suffered  the^nost  persistent  and  terrible 
persecution  from  the  Romanists  about  him. 
Some  six  months  ago,  while  he  and  his  bro¬ 
ther,  also  a  Christian  man,  were  at  work  in  the 
fields,  he  was  attacked  by  one  of  his  fellow- 
workmen,  whose  avowed  purpose  was  to  kill 
him  on  account  of  his  Protestantism.  In  the 
struggle  which  ensued,  Jose  was  thrown  down  ; 
and  seeing  this,  his  brother  came  up  with  his 
hoe  and  defended  him,  striking  his  antagonist 
a  blow  from  which  he  died  soon  after.  The 
brother  of  the  dead  man  then  vowed  vengeance 
on  Jos6,  and  some  two  weeks  after  they  chanced 
to  meet  in  the  lone  mountain  road  between  Te¬ 
comashusco  and  Ecacingo.  The  ^ther  drew 
his  great-,"  machete  ”'  ('a  huge'knife),  and  ad^ 
vaheed  upon  "Joi?^  telling  him  that  he  must 
die.  He  w'as  a  desiierate  fellow,  and  meant  all 
that  he  said ;  but  what  was  his  surprise  to  see 
Jos6  offer  no  resistance,  and  to  hear  him  say 
simply  this :  “  Do  what  you  please  with  me ;  I 
will  not  hinder  you.  If  it  is  God’s  wdll  that  I 
should  die  here  and  now,  I  am  ready!”  His 
enemy  approached  him  fiercely,  with  upraised 
weaiwn ;  but  when  he  came  within  a  few  feet 
of  Jose,  his  arm  dropped,  and  he  exclaimed 
“I  cannot  do  it!  Your  God  is  stronger  than 
mine.  I  hate  you  in  my  heart,  and  meant  to 
kill  you.  At  different  times  I  have  approached 
ypu  secretly  with  a  dagger,  and  intended  to 
plunge  it  into  your  heart ;  but  I  have  alw'ays 
felt,  as  it  were,  a  powerful  hand  holding  back 
my  arm.  You  may  live  without  fear  of  being 
troubled  by  me;  I  cannot  injure  you!”  And 
as  I  looked  at  Jose’s  face,  so  calm  and  spiritual 
in  its  expression,  and  heard  his  answers  to  my 
questions  relating  to  his  religious  experience, 
I  could  well  believe  that  “  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
had  indeed  camped  round  about  him,  and  deliv¬ 
ered  him.” 

Day  by  day  my  respect  increases  for  these 
humble  brethren  in  all  our  chuyehes,  whose 
confession  of  Christ  has  cost  them  social  posi¬ 
tion,  family  ties,  the  means  of  obtaining  a  live¬ 
lihood,  i)er8onal  slights  and  insults  without 
number.  The  man  who  dares  to  avow  himself 
an  evangelical  believer  here,  must  be  a  hero ; 
and  we  cannot  wonder  that  there  are  iierhajis 
as  many  Nicodemuses  out  of  our  churches  as 
there  are  brave-hearted  men  like  Jose  within 
them. 

A  GERMAN  MISSIONARY  FESTIVAL. 

By  Bev.  William  Bryant. 

In  the  very  marked  interest  at  present 
awakened  in  our  German  work  in  the  West,  I 
think  I  need  no  apology  for  this  communica¬ 
tion  on  the  subject.  I  recently  received  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  a  German  missionary  festival  to  be 
held  In  a  countryjchurch  seven  miles  from  the 
county  seat.  I  very  gladly  accepted  the  invi¬ 
tation,  not  only  from  a  warm  interest  in  the 
matter,  but  with  no ,  little  curiosity  to  know 
what  they  would  do. 

I  found  the  church  "full  to  overflowing  to 
hear  the  ten-o’clock  sermon  by  Rev.  Godfried 
Moery,  pastor  of  our  church  at  West  Friesland. 
He  gave  us  an  excellent  missionary  sermon  in 
German,  and  had  a  most  attentive  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  singing  was  grand.  Then  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  over  $44  was  taken.  A  liberal  repast 
was  spread  under  the  trees  of  the  parsonage 
grounds,  at  which  English  and  Dutch  and 
German  conversations  mingled  in  a  strange 
medley. 

No  time  was  lost  in  getting  to  work  again 
after  dinner,  when  Rev.  Mr.  Bode  of  Steamboat 
Rock  gave  us  a  sermon  in  Dutch,  of  which  I 
understood  very  little.  These  people  are  most¬ 
ly  Dutch  or  of  Dutch  parentage.  The  pastor 
(Rev.  Berend  Van  der  Las)  is  a  Dutchman,  but 
preaches  in  German.  His  brother.  Rev.  John 
Van  der  Las  (pastor  of  our  church  at  East 
Friesland),  gave  an  address  in  German.  Rev. 
M.  M.  Cooper  of  Steamboat  Rock  (Presbyteri¬ 
an)  gave  an  address  in  English  on  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  and  your  correspondent  spoke  on  For¬ 
eign  Missions.  I  carried  them  the  Christian 
greeting  and  brotherly  sympathy  of  our  Pres¬ 
bytery,  and  told  them  that  henceforth  I  would 
beg  with  a  clear  conscience  for  our  German 
Theological  Seminary  at  Dubuque.  Most  of 
them  understood  my  address  in  English,  but  I 
could  see  the  difference  when  a  homely  Ger¬ 
man  sentence  dropped  into  place. 

I  had  just  heard  the  question  asked  “  Hast 
du  Jesus  gefOnden  ?  ”  and  it  was  a  good  text 
for  a  practical  missionary'  application.  These 
Germans  are  intensely  Calvinistic.  The  need 


of  theology  is  not  troubling  any  of  these  good 
imstors.  Those  two  brothers  Van  der  Las  are 
as  genuine,  good  Christian  teachers  as  any  in 
our  Presbytery.  I  stayed  with  the  younger 
brother,  who  has  eight  children,  and  in  that 
beautiful  home  life  I  could  read  many  lessons 
for  our  American  families.  These  Germans 
know  what  home  means,  and  they  carry  the 
home  life  into  the  Church  life.  We  mnst  give 
them  preachers.  Neither  our  Church  nor  our 
nation  can  afford  to  lose  such  loyal  sons.  I 
know  of  very  few  iireachers  whoi^  I  would  ra¬ 
ther  li.sten  to  than  John  and  Berend  Van  der 
Las.  In  voice,  manner,  matter,  and  spirit, 
they  are  born  and  trained  preachers  of  a  very 
high  order. 

The  afternoon  collection  was  over  twenty- 
seven  clollars.  Seventy-two  dollars  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  country  church  for  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions,  may  well  make  some  of  our  city 
church^'s  ashamed  of  their  gifts  in  the  jiast.  I 
shall  bring  this  matter  up  in  our  Presbytery 
next  week  as  both  an  encouragement  and  a  re¬ 
buke.  Very  few  of  our  churches  have  half  de¬ 
veloped  the  grace  of  giving  for  benevolent  ob¬ 
jects.  This  genei’ous  offering  was  the  more  re¬ 
markable  as  it  came  immediately  after  a  severe 
frost  which  has  visited  our  section,  and  in  one 
night  made  the  most  promising  corn  crop  of 
many  years  almost  a  failure  on  some  farms. 

I  have  never  hoard  such  singing  in  any  coun¬ 
try  church  before.  Yet  they  have  no  choir,  nor 
even  precentor.  They  have  a  good  new  Estey 
organ  to  lead,  but  the  congregational  singing, 
which  is  with  the  heart  and  the  understand¬ 
ing,  is  the  chief  charm.  I  shall  never  again 
care  to  hear  “Ein  feste  burg  ist  unserGott” 
sung  in  English.  It  needs  the  strong  German 
accent  and  voices.  By  tlie  by,  after  the  service 
the  pastor  re<iuested  the  men  to  stay,  and  see 
if  they  would  keep  the  organ  sent  them  on 
trial.  They  stayed,  and  in  five  minutes  sub¬ 
scribed  $84  for  that  purpose. 

This  German  work  is  growing  wonderfully. 
By  General  Assembly  Minutes  just  received,  I 
notice  that  while  in  the  3!>  churches  of  our 
Presbytery  9G  members  have  been  added  on 
examination,  29  of  them  are  in  our  three  Ger¬ 
man  churches,  and  while  in  these  39  churches 
only  127  children  have  bt'on  baptized,  C8  are  in 
these  three  German  churches.  I  was  speaking 
of  this  matter  yesterday  to  a  Methodist  minis¬ 
ter,  who  said  “The  German  Preshijterians&re 
the  best  settlers  in  the  country ;  I  wish  I  could 
say  as  much  for  the  German  Methodists.” 
What  an  argument  for  a  good  German  theolog¬ 
ical  seminary! 


FROM  THE  HAWKEYE  STATE. 

The  Fall  meeting  of  Cedar  Rapids  Presbytery 
was  heid  at  Anamosu.  Dr.  S.  H.  Welier  of  Ciin- 
ton  was  chosen  moderator,  and  the  routine  busi¬ 
ness  was  dispatched  with  promptness.  The  over¬ 
ture  concerning  the  basis  of  represenfation  for 
Commissioners, in  the  General  Assembly  was  an¬ 
swered  unanimously  in  the  affirmative.  The  vote 
did  not  indicate  that  the  change  was  the  best  that 
could  be  made,  but  it  was  felt  that  some  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  size  of  the  Assembly  is  a  necessity. 
The  delegates  to  Synod  are  Janies  L.  Wilson,  A. 
S.  Marshall,  S.  H.  Weller,  Stephen  Phelps,  N.  H. 
Downing,  E.  R.  Burkhalter,  and  Henry  Cullen. 

On  the  second  evening  of  the  session  a  popular 
meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Missionary  Societies.  Encouraging  I’e- 
ports  concerning  the  work  of  the  auxiliary  socie¬ 
ties  were  read  by  Mrs.  Avery  and  Mrs.  Steadman, 
and  a  stirring  address  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Weller.  An  interesting  account  of  the  missionary 
work  among  the  Indians  of  Tama  county  was  also 
given. 

Tlie  church  at  Anamosa  under  its  efficient  paV 
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erable  vigor  and  is  making  its  power  felt  in  that 
community. 

The  two  Presbyterian  churches  of  Cedar  Rapids 
are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  and  are  doing 
efficient  work. 

During  the  Summer  about  four  thousand  dollars 
were  spent  in  enlarging  and  beautifying  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Church.  They  kqw  have  a  very  attractive 
house  of  worship.  Their  pastor.  Rev.  John  Hood, 

J  is  always  at  liis  post  of  duty  and  watches  very 
carefully  over  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  flock. 

The  First  Church  was  closed  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  their  pastor.  Rev.  E.  R.  Burkhalter,  is 
now  preaching  with  his  usual  vigor.  One  item 
from  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  indi¬ 
cates  the  missionary  spirit  manifested  by  this  ag¬ 
gressive  church.  During  the  last  year  the  Synod 
of  Iowa  contributed  $8,795  to  the  Home  Mission 
cause,  and  of  this  amount  the  First  Church  of 
Cedar  Rapids  contributed  .82,790.  lu  otlier  words, 
it  contiibuted  to  this  cause  nearly  one-half  as 
much  as  all  the  other  churches  of  the  State. 

Rev.  A.  S.  Marshall,  the  oldest  pastor  of  the 
State,  who  has  served  the  church  of  Marion  for 
more  than  twenty-seven  years  and  a  half,  is  fill¬ 
ing  his  pulpit  once  more  after  a  rest  of  two  months 
during  the  Summer. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Cooper  has  resigned  the  pastqrato  of 
the  Church  at  Mount  Vernon  to  accept  the  finan¬ 
cial  agency  of  Coo  College.  This  young  institu¬ 
tion  is  making  a  reputation  for  tlioroughness  of 
work,  and  is  widening  its  influence  each  year. 
The  Fall  term  opened  with  a  large  attendance. 
Some  twenty  thousand  dollars  have  been  sub¬ 
scribed  for  a  new  building,  and  the  Trustees  hope 
.soon  to  increase  the  facilities  for  c.illege  work. 

Last  week  the  Upper  Iowa  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  held  its  annual  ses¬ 
sion  at  Marion.  The  time  was  about  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  routine  business  and  popular  meet¬ 
ings.  The  venerable  Bishop  Simpson,  Dr.  C.  H. 
Fowler,  and  Chaplain  McCabe  were  present  and 
gave  stirring  addresses.  The  crowds  that  c.unc 
to  hear  these  noted  speakers  were  so  great  th.tf 
the  church  could  not  accommodate  them.  Tlie 
impression  made  by  the  Conference  was  excellent. 

One  of  the  most  notable  events  that  ever  took 
place  in  Cedar  Rapids  was  the  reunion  of  the 
Crocker  Brigade  last  week.  This  brigade,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  11th,  13th,  14,  and  16th  low'a  regi¬ 
ments,  retained  its  organization  throughout  the 
entire  war,  and  was  commanded  by  Gen.  Crocker, 
Gen.  Belknap,  and  other  celebrated  soldiers. 
Among  the  distinguished  men  present  were  Gen. 
W.  W.  Belknap,  Gen.  Gresham,  Gen.  McArthur, 
and  the  Confederate  Gen.  Govan,  who  captured  a 
part  of  Crocker’s  Brigade  in  front  of  Atlanta  on 
the  22d  of  July,  1864.  Our  citizens  gave  the  vet¬ 
erans  a  hearty  welcome,  and  did  all  in  their  pow¬ 
er  to  make  the  reunion  an  enjoyable  occasion. 
One  scene  of  great  interest  took  place  at  the  opera 
house  during  the  first  evening  of  the  reunion. 
Gen.  Govan  relumed  the  flag  of  the  16th  regiment 
which  his  command  had  captured  in  front  of  At¬ 
lanta.  On  being  introduced  he  made  a  most  pa¬ 
triotic  speech,  the  closing  part  of  which  was  as 
follows :  “  I  say  to  you  to-night  that  the  veterans 
into  whose  hands  that  Iowa  flag  fell  by  the  defeat 
of  the  16th  will  stand  with  you  and  vie  with  you 
in  its  defense,  for  it  now  is  the  flag  of  a  prosper¬ 
ous,  united  people.”  ThesA  patriotic  words  called 
forth  such  an  outburst  of  applause  from  the  large 
audience  as  cannot  be  described.  These  reunio 
which  are  becoming  more  frequent,  do  not  te 
to  stir  up  feelings  of  animosity,  but  on  the  con 
trary  do  much  toward  destroying  the  feeling  of 
bitterness  that  have  separated  the  two  sections  of 
the  country. 

The  “fanatical  prohibitionists”  continue  the 
fight  for  temperance,  notwithstanding  the  ooca- 
sional  shots  from  the  “three”  Western  corre- 
spondentf.  Prohibition  may  do  more  harm  than 
good,  but  there  is  not  a  saloon-keeper  in  the  Ian 


that  thinks  so.  When  one  of  your  correspondents 
compared  the  prohibition  movement  to  Charle¬ 
magne’s  attempt  to  spread  Christianity  by  the 
sword,  he  won  for  himself  the  reputation  of  a 
flrst-class  humorist.  W.  W.  G. 

Cedar  Baplds. 


DEATH  OF  REV.  DUOAIiD  O.  McCOLL.. 

This  widely  beloved  minister  has  suddenly  been  call¬ 
ed  to  his  reward  on  high.  For  the  past  two  months  he 
has  sought  relief  from  the  labors  of  the  pastorate  by 
weekly  exchanges  with  his  brethren  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  spending  most  of  the  time  with  bis  relatives  in 
and  about  Caledonia.  Having  arranged  to  exchange 
the  last  day  of  September  with  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Dibble  of 
Perry,  he  left  Caledonia  in  usual  health  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  There  was  a  delay  at  Le  Roy  lu  making  the 
railroad  connection,  and  being  taken  with  a  severe 
chill,  he  repaired  to  the  bouse  of  a  friend,  Mr.  N.  B. 
Keeney,  expecting  to  be  well  enough  to  continue  his 
journey.  Instead  of  this,  he  rapidly  grew  worse,  and 
engaged  Rev.  S.  Bowden  to  fill  the  appointment.  The 
next  day  his  wife  was  sent  for,  who  was  soon  impress¬ 
ed  with  his  dangerous  condition.  Without  communi¬ 
cating  her  fears  to  him,  she  made  inquiries  as  to  his 
spiritual  state,  and  was  greatly  gratified  with  the  re¬ 
sponses  elicited.  On  Monday  his  family  physician  was 
sent  for  at  Bergen,  though  he  did  not  tl^lnk  it  neces¬ 
sary.  In  answer  to  the  doctor’s  question  how  he  felt, 
he  said  “  Quito  comfortable.”  After  an  examination, 
he  was  told  that  his  case  was  hopeless— that  he  was 
then  dying.  He  received  the  intelligence  with  entire 
calmness,  remarking  “  Doctor,  it  is  not  hard  to  die.” 
With  groat  composure  ho  repeated  some  of  the  precious 
promises  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  the  inspired  exjires- 
sions  of  triumphant  Christian  experience.  Among  his 
last  words  were  “  Give  my  love  to  my  people.”  In  less 
than  two  hours  from  the  time  he  was  made  aware  of 
any  danger,  early  on  Tuesday  morning,  Oct.  2d,  he 
ceased  to  breathe.  Rev.  Dr.  A.  S.  Freeman  of  Haver- 
straw  was  providentially  visiting  at  Mr.  Keeney’s,  who 
offered  prayer  beside  his  dying  bed. 

Mr.  MeColl  was  born  in  Caledonia,  N.  Y.,  of  Scotch 
parentage,  Nov.  8lh,  1820.  He  attended  the  schools  of 
the  neighborhood,  fitting  for  college  chiefly  at  Wheat- 
land  Academy.  Ho  pursued  a  full  course,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Union  College.  He  went  to  Scotland  for  the 
study  of  tlieology,  and  for  four  years  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers.  Before  his  return,  he  was  li¬ 
censed  to  preach  the  Gospel  either  by  the  Free  or 
United  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  For  some  time  after 
his  return,  he  engaged  in  teaching  in  Le  Roy,  and  in 
the  Academy  on  Temple  Hill,  Genesao.  In  1851  ho  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  the  church  in  Scottsville,  and  was  or¬ 
dained  and  installed  by  the  (Old  School)  Presbytery  with 
which  the  church  was  at  the  time  connected.  Here  he 
continued  for  seventeen  years,  with  great  ability  and 
diligence,  to  minister  to  his  people,  by  whom  he  was 
highly  esteemed  and  warmly  loved.  He  then  became 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Phelps,  where  he  labored  five 
years.  Subsequently  he  served  as  stated  supply  in 
Charlotte  three  years.  When  he  took  charge  of  this 
church,  it  had  53  members ;  when  he  left,  it  bad  121. 
Five  years  and  a  halt  ago  ho  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Bergen,  where  his  pastorate  has  been  un¬ 
usually  pleasant  to  himself  and  family,  and  profitable 
to  all  the  interests  of  the  congregation. 

He  was  twice  married.  First  to  a  Miss  MeVean  of 
Wheatland.  The  fruit  of  this  union  was  an  only  son, 
who  lived  to  manliood,  and  died  about  two  years  ago. 
His  second  wile  was  Miss  Hammond  of  Stafford.  They 
had  no  children,  but  adopted  a  daughter,  who  is  now  a 
pupil  in  Ingham  University,  an  institution  of  which 
Mr.  McColl  has  been  one  of  the  warmest  friends  and 
most  efficient  trustees  for  many  years. 

The  deceased  was  favored  with  a  happy  disposition, 
an  eminently  social  nature,  genial,  sympathetic,  delight¬ 
ing  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  about  him,  and  constantly 
contributing  to  it.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
young  peopie,  and  made  religion  appear  to  them  the 
sunny  life  it  is.  Probably  no  minister  was  so  well 
known,  and  had  so  many  families  to  welcome  him  to 
their  homes  as  a  familiar  guest,  in  all  the  neighboring 
towns,  as  he.  Ho  possessed  unusual  pulpit  ability. 
His  discourses  abounded  in  apt  illustrations,  and  also 
in  solid  arguments,  and  were  always  true  to  the  writ¬ 
ten  Word.  He  was  well  qualified  to  occupy  a  more 
prominent  place  in  the  Church  than  he  did,  and  would 
have  done  so  had  he  not  declined  the  invitations  he  re¬ 
ceived. 

. Jbe  funeral  (Jociir-r«l  Frififtyr  Qefi-S.  The  olmfeh- 


interior  had  been  cleansed  and  beautified,  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  his  resuming  his  work  among  his  people  that 
very  day :  for  notice  had  been  given  the  preceding  Sab¬ 
bath  of  the  preparatory  lecture.  The  pulpit  and  his 
vacant  chair  were  appropriately  draped  in  black,  re¬ 
lieved  by  floral  offerings.  Two  of  these  presented  the 
letters  “  Our  Teacher,”  “At  Rest.”  The  church  could 
not  contain  the  vast  concourse  that  assembled  from  far 
and  near,  among  whom  wore  about  a  score  of  his  min¬ 
isterial  brethren.  There  was  also  a  wide  circle  of  kin¬ 
dred,  including  a  brother  from  the  West,  several  halt- 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  an  uncle,  the  venerable  Elder 
John  D.  MoColl  of  Caledonia.  The  exercises  were  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Rev.  E.  B.  Walsworth,  D.D.,  a  col¬ 
lege  mate  and  a  life-long  friend.  Before  leaving  the 
manse,  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Theron  L.  Waldo  of 
Stone  Church.  Alter  entering  the  church,  as  the  pro¬ 
cession-  slowly  moved  toward  the  pulpit,  five  of  the 
ministers  at  its  head  each  in  turn  repeated  one  of  the 
following  Scriptural  passages :  “  Therp  is  but  a  step  be¬ 
tween  mo  and  death  ” ;  “I  know  Whom  I  have  believed, 
and  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I 
have  committed  unto  Hi^  against  that  day  ” ;  “And  I 
heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me.  Write, 
Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  from  hence¬ 
forth:  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from 
their  labors ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them  “  Yea, 
though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evil:  for  Thou  art  with  me;  Thy 
rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me “I  am  the  Res¬ 
urrection  and  the  Lite ;  he  that  believeth  in  Mo,  though 
lie  wore  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever  llveth 
and  believeth  in  Me  shall  never  die.” 

After  an  opening  by  the  choir.  Rev.  Edwin  Allen  of 
Byron  invoked  the  divine  presence,  and  Rev.  T.  Morey 
Hodgeman  of  Rochester  read  the  Scriptures  and  offer¬ 
ed  prayer.  There  was  no  formal  discourse,  but  brief 
remarks  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Page  of  Brighton, 
Samuel  Bowden  of  Le  Boy,  Cassius  H.  Dibble  of  Perry, 
William  Swan  of  Batavia,  and  Chancellor  Walworth. 
All  spoke  in  loving  admiration  of  their  departed  friend 
and  brother.  In  proportion  to  the  time  they  had  known 
him  and  the  intimacy  of  their  acquaintance.  At  the 
close  Rev.  David  H.  Laverty  pronounced  the  benedic¬ 
tion.  The  casket  was  then  removed  to  the  lobby,  and 
as  the  congregation  withdrew,  each  person  took  a  last 
look  at  the  remarkably  life-like  and  peacefui  counte¬ 
nance  of  their  beloved  pastor  and  friend. 

The  procession  immediately  reformed,  and  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  family  burying-lot  in  the  Mumford  Cemetery, 
about  ten  miles  distant,  and  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
Caledonia  village.  At  least  thirty  carriages  followed 
the  remains,  and  a  number  from  the  neighborhood  who 
could  not  go  to  Bergen,  gaMiered  at  the  open  gates. 
Here  Dr.  Walsworth  conducted  a  short  service,  and  the 
Bev.  Newton  J.  Conklin  of  Rochester  led  in  prayer. 
“Therefore  be  ye  also  ready:  lor  in  such  an  hour  as 
ye  think  not  the  Son  of  Man  cometh.”  Wyoming. 


both  of  them.  Tlieir  portraits  were  taken  after¬ 
ward  by  Cranach — the  features  of  both  express¬ 
ing  honesty,  piety,  and  clear  intelligence.  Mar¬ 
tin  was  the  eldest  of  seven  children ;  he  was 
brought  up  kindly,  of  course,  but  without  spe¬ 
cial  tenderness.  He  honored  and  loved  his  pa¬ 
rents,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  but  he  thought 
in  his  own  later  life  that  they  had  been  over- 
harsh  with  him.  He  remembered  that  he  had 
been  beaten  more  than  once  for  trifles,  worse 
than  his  fault  deserved. 

Of  the  village  school  to  which  he  was  early 
sent,  his  recollections  were  only  painful.  He 
was  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  there  was 
w'hat  pretended  to  be  an  elementary  Latin 
class.  But  the  schoolmasters  of  his  childhood, 
he  said,  were  jailers  and  tyrants,  and  the  schools 
were  little  hells.  A  sense  of  continued  wretch¬ 
edness  and  injustice  weighed  on  him  as  long  as 
he  remained  there,  and  made  his  childhood 
miserable.  But  ho  must  have  shown  talents 
which  encouraged  his  father  to  spare  no  cost 
on  his  son’s  education  that  his  own  scanty 
means  would  allow.  When  he  was  fourteen  he 
was  sent  to  a  more  expensive  school  at  Madge- 
burg,  and  thence,  aftiT  a  year,  to  a  still  better 
school  at  Eisenach,  where  he  was  taught  thor¬ 
oughly  well,  and  his  mind  began  to  open.  Re¬ 
ligion,  as  with  all  superior  lads,  became  the 
fiist  thought  with  him.  He  asked  himself  what 
God  was,  what  he  was,  and  what  God  requii’ed 
him  to  do ;  and  here  the  impressions  of  his 
home  experiences  began  to  weave  themselves 
into  what  he  learned  from  books. — James  An-, 
thony  Fronde. 


at 

^HARING  THE  VACATION. 

BY  MRS.  M.  F.  BUTTS. 

Such  good,  good  times  in  forest  and  field. 

Such  romping  in  sun  and  shadow; 

Such  riding  on  loads  of  clover-liay 
Up  from  the  sweet  old  meadow; 

Such  picnics  under  the  shady  trees. 

Whore  gay  little  brooks  are  gliding ; 

Such  talks,  where  two  sit  side  by  side. 

In  a  cunning  corner  hiding. 

But  O,  the  best  of  our  good,  good  time 
Comes  from  the  thought  that  others,— 

Poor  little  children  from  city  streets. 

Some  without  fathers  or  mothers. 

Who  never  saw  the  whole  of  the  sky. 

Nor  the  wonderful  sunset  glory : 

Whoso  little  lives,  witliout  fault  of  theirs,  IE 
Have  made  such  a  sad,  sad  story,— 

I  say  the  best  of  all  is  to  know 
That  these  have  shared  our  vacation ; 

Little  girls  and  boys  of  every  size. 

And  from  almost  every  nation. 

Ragged  and  dirty  and  hungry,  too — 

Can  you  guess  how  great  their  pleasure, 

To  And  themselves  out  in  the  breezy  fields. 

With  fun  and  food  without  measure  ? 

Strange  to  them  are  the  big  fat  farms. 

With  garden  goodies  growing; 

Strange  the  cows  at  milking-time. 

For  their  stolen  bossies  lowing ; 

Tliey  think  the  farmer  has  watered  the  fields 
When  they  see  the  dew  on  the  clover ; 

And  “  O,  what  lemons  I  ”  onq  fellow  says. 

As  he  turns  a  groat  squash  over. 

Now  they  will  know  what  the  country  means ! 

And  who  will  save  a  penny. 

Or  a  dime,  or  may  be  a  quarter  or  two. 

That  next  year  twice  as  many 
May  go  from  the  stifling  city  streets 
Where  the  corn  and  wheat  aro  growing. 

Where  the  fields  stretch  wide,wherethe  woods  are  green. 
And  the  salt  sea-breeze  is  blowing  ? 

—Youth’s  Companion. 

MARTIN  LUTHER. 

By  Mrs.  Susan  T.  Perry. 

What  would  Martin  Luther  have  thought 
could  he  have  known  that  four  centuries  after 
his  birth  the  whole  Christian  world  would  be 
doing  such  homage  to  his  memory!  Every¬ 
body  is  talking  about  Martin  Luther,  and  all 
the  papers  are  publishing  things  about  him, 
and  yet  he  lived  four  hundred  years  ago.  Why 
is  it  ?  Because  he  was  a  great  Reformer,  and 
he  had  the  courage  to  speak  against  the  evils 
of  the  Church  at  that  time. 

Martin  Luther  was  born  in  Lower  Saxony  in 
the  village  of  Eisleben,  Nov.  10,  1483.  His  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  poor  miner ;  but  he  felt  very  anxious 
that  bis  80I1-  sboald-bftVB  -ftB-efkieaMofrrfiGAe 


THE  LUTHERS. 

The  Luders,  Luthers — the  name  is  the  same 
as  Lothair — were  a  family  of  peasants  at  Mohra 
or  More,  a  village  on  the  skirts  of  the  Thurin- 
gian  forest,  in  the  Electorate  of  Saxony.  “I 
am  a  peasant’s  son,”  Luther  wrote ;  “  father, 
grandfather,  great-grandfather,  were  all  peas¬ 
ants.”  The  father,  Hans  or  John,  \va3  a  miner. 
He  learned  his  trade  in  a  copper  mine  at  Moh¬ 
ra,  but  removed  in  early  manhood  to  Eisleben, 
where  business  was  more  active;  and  there, 
being  a  tough,  thrifty,  industrious  man,  he  did 
well  for  himself.  The  Mohra  people  were  a 
hard  race — what  the  Scotch  call  “  dour  ” — and 
Hans  Luther  wa»  one  of  them.  He  married  a 
peasant  woman  like  himself,  and  from  this  mar¬ 
riage,  now  just  400  years  ago  on  the  10th  of 
November,  1483,  came  into  the  world  at  Eisle¬ 
ben  his  first-born  son,  Martin.  Six  months 
later,  still  following  his  mining  work,  Hans 
”^^9ved  his  family  to  Mansfield,  a  few  miles  dis- 
SfHHnt,  in  a  valley  on  the  slopes  of  the  Hartz 
^“^^Mountains.  He  continued  to  prosper.  He 
worked  himself  with  his  pick  in  the  mine  shafts. 
The  wife  cut  and  carried  the  wood  for  the  cot¬ 
tage.  Hans,  steadily  rising,  became  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  couple  of  smelting  furnaces ;  in 
1491  he  became  one  of  the  four  church  elders— 
what  we  should  call  churchwardens.  He  drew 
the  attention  of  Count  Mansfield  himself,  whose 
castle  overhung  the  village,  and  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  him.  Melancthon,  who  knew 
both  Hans  and  his  wife,  admired  and  honored 


sent  him  to  a  celebrated  school  at  Magdeburg. 
The  young  Martin  was  a  fine  singer,  and  paid 
his  tuition  by  singing  under  citizens’  windows 
and  receiving  money  from  them.  Once  when 
he  was  singing  his  sweet  voice  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  noble  woman  named  Ursula 
Cotta,  in  whose  house  he  found  a  happy  home. 
The  school  at  Magdeburg  must  have  been  very 
different  from  the  schools  of  to-day.  We  read 
that  Martin  Luther  had  fifteen  floggings  given 
to  him  in  one  day,  not  for  any  misdemeanor  on 
his  part,  but  to  make  him  endure  Ji.ardness  ! 

When  he  was  a  scholar  one  of  his  habits  was 
to  always  begin  the  day  with  prayer.  His 
motto  was  “  To  pray  well  is  the  better  half  of 
study.” 

When  he  became  a  man  he  was  very  anxious 
for  a  personal  assurance  offlthe  favor  of  God. 
He  thought  that  he  could  acquire  that  holiness 
and  peace  he  longed  for  by  becoming  a  monk — 
retiring  from  the  world  and  going  into  a  mon¬ 
astery.  He  entered  the  Augustinian  convent. 
He  prayed  to  the  saints.  He  was  very  often  in 
the  confessional-box.  He  performed  all  kinds 
of  penances,  but  none  of  these  things  gave  him 
peace.  He  wanted  a  real  Saviour  for  real  sin¬ 
ners.  One  day  another  monk,  who  had  been 
troubled  just  as  Luther  was,  whispered  in  his 
ears  “Christ  is  a  real  Saviour.”  These  were 
the  words  that^ brought  peace  to  his  soul.  He 
w'as  bold  to  proclaim  that  the  sinner  must  go 
to  Christ  personalfy  for  salvation.  This  the 
priests  were  very  angry  about,  and  were  going 
to  burn  him  at  the  stake.  But  the  Lord  was 
with  Martin  Luther.  He  had  a  great  work  for 
him  to  do,  and  watched  over  him  and  kept  him 
from  his  enemies.  He  was  carried  to  prison — 
to  the  Wartburg,  a  stray  fortress  situated  on  a 
mountain,  surrounded  by  forests.  But  the 
men  who  carried  him  there  were  his  friends, 
instead  of  his  enemies.  He  was  disguised  as  a 
knight,  and  known  to  the  attendants  of  the 
castle  as  Knight  George.  He  spent  all  his 
time  while  there  translating  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  writing  against  confessionals. 

Martin  Luther  loved  little  children  and  flow¬ 
ers.  He  used  to  say  that  beautiful  as  are  all 
God’s  works,  little  children  are  the  fairest  of 
all.  Mrs.  Cherries,  in  the  “  Schonberg-Cotta 
Family,”  gives  u.s  some  beautiful  pictures  of 
his  home  life.  “  He  is  very  tender  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,”  she  says.  “  Hometimes  he  thinks  they 
are  better  theologians  than  he  is,  because  they 
always  trust  God.  At  table  a  dish  of  fruit  will 
open  to  him  a  whole  volume  of  God’s  bounty, 
on  which  he  will  discourse.  Or  taking  a  rose 
in  his  hand,  he  will  say  ‘A  man  who  could 
make  a  rose  like  this  would  be  accounted  most 
wonderful,  and  God  scatters  countless  such 
flowers  around  us.  But  the  very  inflnity  of 
His  gifts  makes  us  blind  to  them.’  One  eve¬ 
ning  he  said  of  a  little  bird  warbling  its  last 
little  song  before  it  went  to  roost:  ‘Ah,  dear 
little  bird!  he  has  chosen  his  shelter,  and  is 
quietly  rocking  hinoself  to  sleep,  without  a  care 
for  to-morrow’s  lodging,  calmly  holding  by  his 
little  twig,  and  leaving  God  to  think  for  him.’  ” 
Martin  Luther  died  Feb.  18,  1546.  In  the  mar¬ 
ket-place  of  Eisleben  there  is  a  bronze  statue 
of  him. _ 

A  little  girl  knelt  down  to  pray.  She  asked 
the  dear  Lord  Jesus  to  give  her  what  she 
wanted,  and  all  was  still  for  a  few  moments. 
Then  some  one  who  sat  in  the  next  room  heard 
her  say  ‘  Thank  you,  God.  You  is  very  good !  ’ 
With  a  light  heart  she  ran  away  to  her  play, 
^ecause  she  had  asked  and  received. 

A  child  of  five  years,  afterwards  famous  in 
the  Church,  vnas  wonderfully  converted.  ‘  Mo¬ 
ther,’  she  said,  ‘  I  have  found  God.’  ‘  Where 
have  you  found  Him ? ’  ‘In  heaven.’  Her  el¬ 
der  sister  laughed  and  said  ‘  Well,  Phebe,  have 
you  been  to  heaven  ?  ’  ‘  No,  but  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  come  to  me.' 


THE  ST.  BERNABl)  DOG. 

BY  REV.  EDWARD  P.  HAMMOND. 

Dear  Young  Friends :  One  day  my  wife  read 
in  our  paper  a  long  account  of  a  ‘  Dog  Show  in 
Hartford.’  She  became  so  much  interested 
that  she  proposed  we  should  visit  it.  I  at 
once  objected,  as  I  had  always  felt  that  it  was 
very  important  that  a  minister  should  do  no¬ 
thing  which  might  in  any  way  be  used  against 
him  to  the  injury  of  the  cause  of  Christ. 

But  day  after  day  the  papers  continued  to 
tell  of  the  wonderful  dogs  from  different  parts 
of  the  land.  Gentlemen  and  ladies  of  repute 
and  leading  ministers  of  Hartford,  I  found, 
were  in  attendance,  still  I  had  no  thought  of 
being  present  myself.  But  one  day,  as  we  were 
passing  along  Main  street,  an  old  friend,  a 
minister,  put  his  arm  in  mine  and  said  ‘  Come 
into  the  dog  show;  I  am  going  with  my  wife 
and  family  ;  you  will  get  sermons  and  illustra¬ 
tions  to  use  in  leading  souls  to  Christ ;  every¬ 
body  goes,  and  why  should  not  you  ?  ’ 

Thus  I  was  led  to  enter  the  building. 

A  strange  sight  at  once  met  our  eyes.  On 
every  side  vve  beheld  dogs  of  all  kinds.  Our 
attention  was  soon  attracted  to  a  noble  St. 
Bernard  dog  which  weighed  about  150  pounds. 

A  number  of  medals  were  hung  about  his  neck. 
Every  one  in  passing  by  stopped  and  took  a 
good  look  at  him.  The  history  of  that  St. 
Bernard  dog  will  interest  you. 

A  gentleman  from  Boston  thought  he  could 
find  his  way  over  the  St.  Bernard  P, 
Switzerland  without  a  guide,  and  dete: 
to  do  so,  but  as  he  neared  the  top  h 
down  in  the  tleep  snow  and  was  fast  freezing 
death.  This  very  dog  had  been  sent  out  by 
the  monks  in  search  of  lost  travellers,  and  in 
bis  search  found  this  gentleman  nearly  frozen. 
He  ai  once  went  to  work  to  rouse  him  from  the 
sleep  of  death.  At  length  the  man  opened  his 
eyes  and  put  the  shawl,  which  had  been  tied  to 
the  dog’s  neck,  around  his  shoulders.  Yet  be 
could  not  rise  and  walk,  so  he  put  his  arm 
around  the  dog’s  neck,  and  thus  the  noble  fel¬ 
low  pulled  him  along  through  the  snow,  till 
finally  he  dragged  him  to  the  house  of  the 
monks.  They  brought  him  in,  and  after  rub¬ 
bing,  and  giving  him  warm  drinks,  he  showed 
signs  of  life. 

Finally,  when  he  was  able  to  talk,  he  found 
how  the  noble  dog  had  saved  his  life.  The 
first  question  he  then  asked  was  ‘What  will 
you  ask  me  for  this  dog  ?  I  must  have  him,  for 
he  has  saved  my  life.  I  will  give  you  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollar's  for  him.’  •  ‘No,  we  cannot  sell 
him.’  ‘I  will  give  you  five  hundred  dollars.’ 

‘  No,  no.’  ‘  I  will  give  you  a  thousand  dollars.’ 
‘No,  no  ;  we  cannot  let  him  go.’  ‘  Then  1  will 
give  you  tivo  thousand  dollars.’  ‘  No.’  ‘  Three 
thousand  dollars.’  And  thus  they  talked  on 
till  at  last  the  saved  man  said  ‘  Then  I  will  give 
you  five  thousand  dollars  in  gold.’ 

That  was  indeed  a  great  deal  of  money  for  a 
dog.  The  monks  agreed,  and  the  amount  was 
paid  over,  and  the  dog  brought  to  Boston  and 
from  there  to  the  exhibition  in  Hartford.  I 
think  he  now  goes  to  most  of  the  dog  shows  in 
the  land.  From  the  medals  on  his  neck  one 
would  believe  that  he  must  have  taken  many 
prizes. 

Have  you  thought  mirchof  Him  who  came  to 
‘  seek  and  to  save  the  lost.’ 

He  it  was  who  loved  us  and  gave  HlrnselP^ 
for  us.  Have  you  thanked  Him  for  it?  Do 
you  love  Him?  He  will  save  you  if  you  trust 
Him.  He  died  to  save  you.  O  what  agony  He 
endured  for  us !  It  was  natural  for  that  dog 
to  hunt  for  that  freezing  man.  I  believe  he 
quite  enjoyed  dragging  him  through  the  deep 
snow.  But  when  Jesus  in  the  Garden  was 
thinking  of  how  much  He  would  have  to  suffer 
for  us  if  He  would  be  our  Saviour,  ‘  His  sweat 
was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  Wood.’ 

What  a  hard  heart  yours  must  be  if  you  do 
not  love  Him  for  all  this.  Ask  Him  for  a  new 
heart.  God’s  word  is  ‘A  new  heart  will  I  give 
you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you.’ 
How  much  earnestness  that  gentleman  showed 
in  getting  that  dog  —  five  thousand  dollars  f 
Only  think  of  it !  But  to  have  Christ  for  yom' 
Saviour  and  friend  forever  you  have  only  to 
give  your  sinful  self  to  Him.  He  will  receive, 
for  His  words  aro  ‘  Him  that  cometh  to  Me  I 
will  in  nowise  cast  out  ’  (John  vi.  37). — Good 
WordST  ^ '  ■ 


TRY  AGAIN. 

BY  THOMAS  OAKES  CONANT. 

Margy  with  the  flaxen  hair 
Sat  the  picture  of  despair. 

Five  times  six  and  eight  times  seven, 

Add  results,  and  by  eleven 
Multiply — O  no,  divide — 

And  I  don’t 'know  what  beside.  ^ 

0,  this  horrid,  horrid  sum ! 

Right  I  cannot  make  it  come.” 

So  said  Margy,  with  a  sigh. 

Crying  “  ’Tis  no  use  to  try.” 

Gray-haired  grandma,  sitting  near, 

Heard  the  sigh  and  saw  the  tear. 

'  Margy,  darling,  hither  come; 

Let  me  see  thy  ‘  horrid  sum.’  ” 

Scanning  all  the  work,  she  saw 
Here  a  slip  and  there  a  flaw. 

“Ah,  my  Margy,  plain  to  see 
Why  the  figures  don’t  agree. 

Little  maid,  thy  sore  distress 
Is  the  fruit  of  heedlessness.” 

‘  O  but,  grandma,  I  have  tried 
J  ust  as  hard  !  ”  poor  Margj'  cried ; 

‘  But  the  naughty  figures  go 
Somehow  always  wrong,  you  know.” 

Then,  to  her  supreme  dismay, 

Grandma  sponged  the  work  away. 

And  for  Margy’s  eyes  to  read, 

Wr»te  in  letters  large  and  plain, 

'  If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed, 

Try,  and  try,  and  try  again.”  . 

When  the  wise  old  saw  she- read, 

'  Thank  you,  grandma  dear,”  she  said. 

Then  with  bright  and  cheerful  air 
Worked  the  sum  with  double  care. 

And  the  answer — happy  sight ! — 

CaiL.8  at  last  exactly  right. 

'  Now,”  the  little  maiden  cried, 

Laughing  in  her  girlish  pride, 

‘  When  my  naughty  sums  go  wrong, 

‘  Try  again  ’  shall  be  my  song.” 

— Harper’s  Young  Peo  pie. 


ILL  KEEP  U7  EYES  SHUT. 

Little  Henry  had  been  very  sick.  When  he 
was  slowly  recovering,  and  just  able  to  be  up 
and  about  the  room,  he  was  left  alone  a  short 
time,  when  his  sister  came  in  eating  a  piece  of 
cake.  Henry’s  mother  had  told  him  he  must 
eat  nothing  but  what  she  gave  him,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  have  what  the 
other  children  had  till  he  was  stronger. 

His  appetite  was  coming  back ;  the  cake 
iooked  inviting  ;  he  wanted  very  much  to  take 
a  bite  of  it,  and  his  kind  sister  would  gladly 
have  given  it  to  him.  What  did  he  do? 

‘  Jennie,’  said  he,  ‘  you  must  run  right  out  of 
the  room  away  from  me  with  that  cake,  and  Pit 
keep  my  eyes  shut  while  you  go,  so  that  I 
shant  want  it.’ 

Wasn’t  that  a  good  way  fbV  a  boy  of  seven 
years  to  get  out  of  temptation?  I  think  so. 
And  when  I  heard  of  it,  I  thought  that  there 
are  a  great  many  times  when  children,  and 
grown-up  people  too,  if  they  would  remember 
little  Henry’s  way,  would  escape  from  sin  and 
trouble. 

A  BAD  lOaiOBT. 

When  the  great  Jonathan  Edwards  was  out 
riding  one  day,  a  little  boy  opened  the  gate  for 
him.  ‘  Whose  boy  are  you,  my  little  man  ?  ’ 
asked  the  great  theolo^an.  ‘Noah  Clark’s 
boy,  sir,’  was  the  answer.  On  the  return  of 
Edwards  soon  after,  the  same  boy  appeared 
and  opened  the  gate  for  him  again.  Themreat 
theologian  thanked  him,  and  asked  ‘  \^ose 
boy  are  you,  my  little  man  ?  ’  to  which  the  ur¬ 
chin  replied  ‘  Noah  Clark’s  boy,  air ;  the  same 
man’s  boy  I  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  sir.’ 

-A _ 

A  SWEARER  REPROVED  BY  A  CHILD. 

Some  little  children  were  sitting  one  day  on 
the  step  of  a  door  singing,  as  they  often  do, 
some  of  their  favorite  hymns.  They  were  sud¬ 
denly  surprised  by  a  half-drunken  man,  who 
came  up  to  them,  and  muttering  an  oath,  said 
‘Does  your  master  teach  you  nothing  but 
singing  those  foolish  hymns?’  ‘Yes,’  said 
a  sharp  little  fellow  about  six  yeare  of  age, 
‘  he  tells  us  it  is  wicked  to  swear.’  The  poor 
man  seemed  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  and  p;»38- 
I  ed  on  without  further  remark. 
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A  GOOD  PLUM  CROP. 

“  I  used  carbolic  acid  and  soapsuds  on 
my  plum  trees  Ifist  Spring,  with  perfect  suc¬ 
cess,”  says  a  recent  writer  in  The  Fruit  Re¬ 
corder.  ‘‘The  curculio  invariably  takes  the 
plum.  Here  trees  are  loaded  with  fruit,  but 
fall  to  thejfround  before  they  ripen.  I  used 
one  large  spoonful  of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  one 
wooden  bucketful  of  soapsuds,  stirring  it  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  then  dashing  it  up  through  the 
tree  Trith  a  tin  cup.  I  did  this  early  in  the 
morning,  twice  a  week,  commencing  as  soon  as 
the  blossoms  began  to  fall,  and  continued  until 
the  fruit  was  about  half  grown.  They  wePe  of 
the  Lombard  variety.  The  trees  were  loaded 
with  fruit.  The  first  that  ripened  were  some¬ 
what  imperfect  and  wormy.  I  also  picked  from 
two  trees  one  wooden  bucketful  that  was  en¬ 
tirely  rotten,  after  which  they  ripened  nicely — 
were  entirely  free  from  worms  or  other  blem¬ 
ish.” 


year  £249.”  His  Eissertion  that  “  since  1840 
wealth  had  increased  four  times  more  rapidly 
than  population,”  seems  rather  startling. 

Mound  Builder  Relics.  —  The  Randolph 
oxiunty  fair  grounds,  a  half  mile  north  of  Win¬ 
chester,  Indiana,  occupy  part  of  a  fortified  en¬ 
closure  of  the  iincient  mound  builders.  This 
enclosure  is  remarkable  in  several  respects.  It 
is  exactly  square,  about  forty  acres  in  extent, 
its  walls  running  with  the  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass,  and  midway  between  them  is  a  circular 
mound  some  twelve  feet  high.  The  walls  might 
have  been  originally  six  or  eight  feet  high,  but 
now  are  scarcely  four,  and  in  many  places  are 
liardly  raised  above  the  general  level.  The 
ground  slopes  to  flu?  north  and  east,  and  all 
the  country  around  can  be  seen  from  the  mound, 
which  was  no  doubt  built  for  an  observatory. 
A  short  distance  outside  of  the  north  wall  a 
large  pit  filled  witli  human  bones  was  found  a 
The  bones  were  all  of  men, 
and  the  skulls  and  shoulder  blades  were  broken, 
showlu 


rARXEK’S  DEPARTMENT. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


or  OCTOBER. 

Whatever  may  be  the  general  insubordination 
and  discontent  in  regard  to  most  of  the  months 
— always  excepting  an  affection  for  June— there 
is  universal  consent  that  October  in  the  United 
States  is  just  about  right,  and  that  a  year  made 
up  of  Octobers  would  be  a  thing  fit  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  our  Constitution.  The  reasons  for 
the  partiality  to  it  are  many  and  obvious. 
Some  like  it  because  it  is  the  month  in  which 
they  can  get  back  to  the  city  from  the  country. 
Others  enjoy  the  tone  of  gentle  melancholy  that 
pervades  the  closing  scenes  of  tlie  year — a  sort 
of  sadness  without  personality,  that  is  as  pleas¬ 
ing  as  any  excitement  of  joy.  Some  find  in  it  a 
tonic  that  stimulates  to  briskness-and  business. 
But  what  especially  distinguishes  the  month 
with  us  is  the  quality  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
fault  with  our  scenery  is  that  it  is  too  much 
“  outdoore,”  too  naked,  undoubted,  sharp,  and 
photographic.  Our  blazing  sun  and  clear  air 
do  not,  for  some  reason,  give  us  the  same  ef¬ 
fects  that  dry  air  and  sunlight  produce  on  the 
Nile.  In  October,  with  ripened  vegetation,  su¬ 
perb  color  of  forests,  and  a  certain  humidness 
in  the  atmosphere  which  is  not  felt  as  damp¬ 
ness,  the  sky  takes  a  tender  hue,  the  fields  a 
poetic  light,  the  hills  are  draped,  but  not  con¬ 
cealed,  and  we  see  nature  through  a  liquid 
medium  that  invests  every  view  with  the  charm 
that  nearly  all  the  year  round  characterizes 
Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  We  never  show  our 
En^ish  cousin — who  is  in  rapture  with  all  he 
bolds,  and  immensely  enjoys  “Our  American 
Cousin  ”  on  the  stage — a  landscape  in  any  oth¬ 
er  month  of  the  year  without  saying  “You 
ought  to  see  this  in  October.”  We  think  that 
it  everybody  could  see  the  United  States  in 
October,  the  rest  of  the  world  would  be  desert¬ 
ed.  It  is  our  show  month.  Nothing  but  our 
national  modesty  and  a  recollection  of  the  oth¬ 
er  months,  prevents  our  bragging  about  it  as  it 
deserves. — Mr.  Curtis  in  Harper’s. 


IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLATE, 

Are  now  offering  a  great  number  of  New  Pati  ernh.  In  addition  to  the  Pearl, 
Hammered,  Snow  Flake,  Chased  and  Engraved  Decorations,  are  many  other 
New  and  Artistic  Designs  of  Ornamentation  :  Figures,  Fruits  and  Flowers  in 
Full  and  Bas-relief,  and  Applique,  finished  in  Oxidized  Silver  and  in  varied 
shades  of  Gold. 

HOOMS  :  680  WAY, 

]YEW  YOUK. 

FACTORIES:  TAUNTON,  MASS. 


few  years  ago, 


ITEMS. 

Plant  a  few  trees  every  year  and  see  how 
they  foot  up  in  the  long  run.  Plant  in  the  Fall 
and  get  a  good  Spring  start. 

There  is  no  profit  in  keeping  an  old  sheep, 
and  just  now  is  an  excellent  time  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Sheep  are  shorter  lived  than  most  oili¬ 
er  farm  animals,  and  almost  before  one  knows 
it  some  of  the  best  members  of  the  flock  will 
begin  to  get  old.  Cull  them  out  and  keep  the 
flock  young  and  fresh.  Under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  six  or  seven  years  is  probably  tlie 
limit  of  a  sheep’s  life.  If  separated  from  the 
flock  now  and  given  a  run  of  good  pasture, 
with  a  very  little  grain,  they  will  soon  be  in 
condition  for  market,  and  can  be  disposed  of 
to  a  better  advantage  than  later  in  the  season. 


that  the  men  were  killed  in  battle,  and 
probably  with  the  stone  axe,  in  use  by  the 
mound  builders.  The  mound  and  walls  of  the 
fortification  were  covered  witli  large  forest 
trees  when  the  whites  firet  came  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  Indians  who  then  liad  possession 
said  they  know  nothing  of  the  race  tliat  built 
them. 

The  Temperature. — The  weather  during  the 
current  j'ear  lias  been  remarkable,  not  only  for 
the  absence  of  extremes,  but  also  for  a  low 
range  of  the  mercury.  The  following  record 
of  the  changes  in  temperature  are  tak^en  from 
the  Record  of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau  on  the 
top  of  the  Equitable  Building  in  New  York  city,' 
where  a  Signal  Service  observatory  is  establish¬ 
ed  under  the  care  of  Sergeant  Hiram  J.  Penrod, 
observer.  We  copy  from  The  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  :  In  January  the  liighest  range  of  the 
mercury  was  46,  and  the  lowest  three  degrees 
above  zero.  Tlie  average  was  33  J  degrees  fqr 
the  maximum,  and  21  j  for  the  minimum,  the 
lowest  (or  coldest)  for  that  month  since  1879. 
In  February  the  highest  was  56  degrees,  and 
the  lowest  15  degrees.  Tlie  average  was  37  J 
fer  the  maximum,  and  25i  for  tlie  minimum. 
In  March  the  highest  was  60  degrees,  and  the 
lowest  nine  degrees.  In  April  the  highest  was 
70,  and  the  lowest  26  degrees.  In  May  the 
highest  was  80,  and  the  lowest  41  degrees.  In 
June  the  highest  was  87,  and  the  low'est  46  de¬ 
grees.  In  July  the  highest  was  90,  and  the 
lowest  was  58.  At  private  stations  during  the 
first  week  in  July  the  mercury  reached  94  dur¬ 
ing  each  of  several  days.  In  August  the  high¬ 
est  was  87,  and  the  lowest  59  degrees.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  the  highest  was  81,  and  tlie  lowest  46 
degrees.  The  above  months  average  much 
cooler  than  during  the  same  time  of  1879,  ’80, 
’81,  or  ’82.  The  average  maximum  and  mini¬ 
mum,  taking  the  highest  and  lowest  range  of 
the  thermometer  for  each  day  from  Jan.  1st  to 
Sept.  30th ; 

Maximum.  Minimum. 

1879,  ...  611  46* 

1880,  ...  64  48  J 

1881,  ...  62  46* 

1882,  ...  61 J  46  j 

1883,  ...  59*  45* 

This  is  a  remarkable  showing.  The  year 
1879  was  considered  cool,  but  1883  is  almost  as 
much  below  it  as  that  year  is  below  the  warm¬ 
est  on  our  record.  The  range  of  the  mercury 
for  the  remaining  three  montlis  will  be  watched 
with  especial  interest. 


OreateMt  iii(luccment.s  ever  of* 
ferttil.  Now '8  your  time  to  ucl  up 
orders  for  uui*  celebrated  Teas 
and  i'affeea,  himI  secure  h  bcautD 
ful  Gold  Baud  or  Moss  Rose  Chiua 
Tea  Set,  or  IlaiKlsome  Decorated 
Gold  Bnud  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Bet.  nr  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decoraied  Toilet  Set,  For  fttli  uartirulars  address 
TIIK  CUEAT  AllfKKIt^A!V  TKA  t'O., 

F.  O.  Box  2M9.  31  and  Xl  Vesey  SU,  New  York. 


ANEW  ILLUSTRATED  GAT’ 
ALOGUE  OF  THE  MASON  & 
HAMLIN  ORGANS.  40pp..  4to. 

is  now  ready,  for  the  season  of  1883-4, 
dated  October,  1883.  Many  new  and 
MOST  attractive  STYLES  are  present¬ 
ed,  in  rich  cases,  showing  only  natural 
woods,  or  elegantly  decorated  in  gold, 
SILVER,  BRONZE  and  COLORS.  ONE 
HUNDRED  STYLES  of  organs  are  described  and  illustrated,  from  the  smallest  size  at 
only  $22.00,  having  as  much  power  as  any  single  reed  organ,  and  the  characteristic 
Mason  &  Hamlin  excellence,  up  to  organs  with  three  manuals  and  full  pedal  base, 
at  $900.00.  Sixty  styles  are  at  from  $78.00  to  $200.00  each.  These  are  unquestionably 
the  BEST  ORGANS  IN  THE  WORLD.  They  have  taken  the  highest  awards  for  demon¬ 
strated  SUPERIORITY  at  every  great  WORLD’S  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 
FOR  SIXTEEN  YEARS,  no  other  American  Organs  having  been  found  equal  to  them 
at  any.  -  'The  new  styles,  now  ready,  are  the  best  and  most  attractive  ever  offered. 
CATALOGUES  with  net  cash  prices,  free.  Sold  also  for  easy  payments,  or  rented. 
THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO.  BOSTON,  Ifri  Tremont 
Street;  NEW  YORK,  46  East  Fourteenth  Street;  CHICAGO,  149  Wabash  Avenue. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


PoMMES  Y  — Scoop  out  the  cores  and 

peel  some  stew  them  in  clarified 

sugar.  Boil  some  rice  in  milk,  with  a  pinch  of 
salt,  a  few  strips  of  lemon  peel,  and  sugar 
enough  to  sweeten  it.  Leave  on  the  fire  until 
the  rice  is  quite  soft  and  has  absorbed  nearly 
all  the  milk  ;  remove  the  lemon  peel  and  place 
in  a  dish ;  arrange  the  stewed  apples  finely  on 
the  rice,  and  put  in  the  oven  until  a  pretty 
golden  color. — La  Cuisine. 

Plain  Steamed  Pudding. — One  egg,  one  large 
teacupful  of  buttermilk,  two  spoonfuls  of  sugar, 
two  spoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  flour  to  make 
a  tolerably  stiff  batter,  one  small  half  teacupful 
of  dried  cherries  or  common  currants  dried  in 
sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Beat  the  egg 
and  sugar  together,  add  buttermilk  and  flour 
and  butter,  and  lastly  the  fruit  well  rubbed  in 
flour.  Steam  one  hour.  Eat  witli  cream  and 
sugar,  or  liquid  sauce. — Bee. 

Tomates  Farcies. — Dip  your  tomatoes  into 
boiling  water  for  a  minute ;  peel,  make  a  hole 
near  the  stalk  ;  scoop  out  the  centre  of  the  to¬ 
matoes  with  a  small  spoon,  and  put  them  in  a 
buttered  or  oiled  sheet  of  paper  in  a  baking 
tin.  Make  a  stuffing  with  sausage  meat  anil 
very  thin  tomato  sauce.  Fill  the  tomatoes  with 
this,  sprinkle  with  grated  bread-crust,  and 
bake.  Serve  as  soon  as  the  stuffing  is  brown¬ 
ed. — La  Cuisine. 

Autumn  Leaves. — No  better  way  of  pressing 
either  ferns  or  Autumn  leaves  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  than  the  simple  device  of  laying  them 
smoothly,  as  soon  after  getting  them  as  possi¬ 
ble,  between  the  leaves  of  an  old  book,  or  be¬ 
tween  newspapers.  A  heavy  weight  should  be 
laid  on  them,  and  the  papers  should  bo  chang¬ 
ed  every  three  or  tour  days.  “When  thor¬ 
oughly  pressed,”  says  an  authority  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “  they  should  be  wiped  over,  using  for  the 
purpose  a  piece  of  soft  cloth,  with  a  mixture 
consisting  of  three  ounces  of  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  two  ounces  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  white  varnish.  Ironing,  either 
with  or  without  melted  wax,  changes  the  color, 
and  makes  them  very  brittle.” 

The  Ideal  Beefsteak. — Any  one  can  cook  a 
beefsteak — in  his  mind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
requires  an  artist  to  do  it ;  and  this  view  is 
shared  by  a  jj^rrespondent,  who  writes :  “A 
'ffi5ffrtlcr  o{  lit^  I'llTli  tainiiy  1ms  bro'ugti  t'  the 
cooking  of  this  article  of  food  to  perfection. 
The  first  requirement  is  not  so  much  a  tender 
and  juicy  steak,  though  this  is  always  devoutly 
to  be  desired,  but  a  glowing  bed  of  coals,  a  wire 
gridiron,  a  stout  one  with  good-sized  wii-es,  a 
double  one,  so  that  you  can  turn  the  steak 
without  touching  it.  The  steak  should  be 
pounded  only'in  extreme  cases,  when  it  is  too 
thick  and  is  ‘stringy.’  Attempt  nothing  else 
when  cooking  the  steak,  and  have  everything 
ready  for  the  table,  the  roasted  potatoes  anil 
vegetables  all  being  in  their  respective  dishes 
in  the  warming-closet  or  oven,  with  doors  left 
open  a  little  way.  From  ten  minutes  onward 
is  needed  to  cook  the  steak.  The  time  must 
depend  upon  the  size,  and*  you  can  easily  tell 
by  the  color  of  the  gravy  which  runs  from  the 
steak  when  gently  pressed  with  a  knife,  as  to 
its  condition.  If  the  master  of  the  house  likes 
it  ‘  rare  done,’  when  there  is  a  suspicious  brown 
gravy  with  the  red  it  will  be  safe  to  infer  that 
it  is  done  enough  for  him.  If,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  the  next  stage  is  the  favorite  one,  re¬ 
move  the  steak  from  the  gridiron  the  instant 
the  gravy  is  of  a  light  brown.  Remove  it  to  a 
hot  platter,  pepper  and  salt  it  to  suit  your  taste, 
put  on  small  lumps  of  butter,  and  then  for  two 
brief  moments  cover  it  with  a  hot  plate,  the 
two  moments  being  sufficient  to  carry  it  to  the 
table.  One  absolutely  essential  factor  in  the 
preparation  of  good  beefsteak  is  that  it  must 
be  served  at  once.  If  you  can  impress  upon 
your  cook  that  lie  is  not  to  let  the  steak  stand 
and  steam  while  he  is  doing  other  things,  you 
will  be  likely  to  receive  your  reward  for  so  do¬ 
ing.” — London  Hotel  World. 


T//E  VER  Y  HIGHEST  A  WARD. 


/Security  Three  to  Six  Times  the  Loan  withont 
the  Buildings.  Interest  semi-annual.  Nothing 
ever  been  lost.  liSth  year  o(  residence  and  9th  in 
the  business.  We  advance  Interest  and  costs,  and 
collect  In  cose  ol  loreclosure,  without  expense  to  the 
lender.  Best  ol  references.  Send  lor  particulars  It 
you  have  money  to  loan.  D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON  Si  SON, 
Negotiators  of  Mortgage  Loans,  ST.  Paul,  Minn. 
(Please  mention  this  paper.] 


prepabihg  stock  fob  whtteb. 

The  next  few  weeks  is  a  hazardous  time 
for  most  kinds  of  domestic  animals.  They 
need  to  be  watched  very  closely  and  not  offer¬ 
ed  to  decline  in  flesh.  The  Orange  Oounty 
Farmer  says :  If  they  are  out  to  pasture  and 
the  failure  of  grass  leaves  them  with  insufficient 
nutriment  to  keep  up  their  flesh,  it  should  be 
promptly  ascertained,  and  they  should  be  given 
some  kind  of  food  to  supply  the  deficiency.  It 
is  the  poorest  kind  of  economy  imaginable  to 
allow  them  to  fall  away  just  before  going  into 
Winter  quarters.  When  cold  weather  arrives 
they  will  need  additional  food  to  keep  up  the 
amount  of  flesh  they  then  may  carry,  for  a  larger 
portion  of  the  food  they  digest  is  required  to  keep 
up  the  animal  temperature  to  supply  the  neces¬ 
sary  fuel.  It  would  require  an  eWa  large  sup¬ 
ply  to  restore  lost  flesh  in  addition.  It  may  be 
a  question  in  which  way  this  extra  food  may  be 
best  supplied.  Perhaps  with  some  it  may  take 
the  form  of  small  rations  of  grain — oats,  corn 
meal,  or  mill  feed.  Some  farmers  raise  a  good 
many  pumpkins,  and  a  daily  feed  of  these  to 
the  neat  stock  may  be  the  best  way  of  meeting 
the  crisis.  But  probably  the  better  way  is  to 
give  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  a  feed,  once  a 
day,  of  good  hay.  It  should  be  the  best,  for 
stock  will  not  take  hold  of  poor  hay  with  avid¬ 
ity  so  long  as  they  can  get  a  bite  of  grass,  but 
they  will  eat  good  hay  at  almost  any  season  of 
the  year.  If  poor  hay  must  be  fed  at  all,  save 
it  until  cold  weather  gives  animals  a  voracious 
appetite.  Of  all  species  of  farm  stock,  sheep 
are  the  most  likely  to  be  neglected  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.  They  are  not,  as  a  general 
thing,  brought  up  into  the  yard  at  night,  as  are 
the  cows,  and  there  is  dang^  of  their  losing 
flesh  some  time  before  it  is  discovered.  They 
should  be  ^efu4y  watched  and  frequently  han¬ 
dled,  and  indications  of  uathiiftlness 


forthe  immensely  popular  book.  Th# 
flMCill  I  wLiv^  otaH  the  Presidents oftneU.S.  Complete 
is  one  large  elegant  illustrated  volume.  The  fastest  selling  book 
in  America.  Immense  profits  to  Agents.  Every  intelligent  per¬ 
son  wants  it.  Any  one  can  become  a  successful  agent.  LibersI 
tenns  free.  Address  Hallet  Book  Co.,  Portland.  Malneb 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


WASHER 


We  will  arnarantee  the  “  LOTEU.”  WASHER  to  do  better 
work  and  do  it  easier  and  in  less  time  than  any  other  machine 
In  the  world.  Warranted  five  years,  and  if  it  don’t  wa.h  ihe 

1  clothes  clean,  without  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  monej*. 

^AGENTS  WANTED^eTi?iS^ 

PROOF  that  Agents  are  making'  from  STS  to  S150  per 

2  .  month.  Fanners  make  $300  to  $500  during  the  winter.  La- 

-  dies  have  great  success  selling  this  Washer.  Retail  pricccnly 
85.  Sampleto  those  desiring  8nagency82.  AlsotheCele- 
^  bratod  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  at  manufactures’ 
u-  lowest  price.  We  invite  the  strictest  Investigation.  iB-nd 
your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  further  purticulara. 


VERY  STRONG,  SMOOTH  Sc  ELASTIC. 

Storekeepers  are  obliged  to  pay  a  little  more  for  this 
Silk  than  for  ordinary  kinds,  but  enterprising  merchants 
will  keep  what  their  customers  ask  for. 

Libcitil  aminprements  will  bo  made  with  one  or  two 
merchant.^  in  ever.v  city,  where  our  poodti  aro 
not  already  8old,  to  keep  a  full  lino  of  our  SiIks.  which 
nrenow  sold  by  moi-e  than  t^ix  thousand  leading  Dry 
Goods  and  Notions  houses  in  the  United  States. 

If  your  storekeepers  will  not  supply  you  with  our 
ffoods,  send  50  cents  by  mail  for  n  box  or  samples. 

Wo  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Spool  Silk.  Embroidery 
Silk,  Etching,  Fillosello  and  Knitting  Silks,  also  Dui\* 
l»ye  Ma<  hine  Twist  and  Sewing  Silk  for  inanuCaeturing 
punioses:  and  tho  celebrated  Patent  Quill  Twist. 

w©  i»ell  waste  Embroidery  Silk,  odds  and  ends,  as¬ 
sorted  colora,  at  40  cents  i>er  oz. 

Waste  Sewing  Silk  black  or  color,  80  cts.  T>cr  oz. 

.  Si*nd  two  3c.  i)Ostnge  stamps  for  4S-page  pamphlet  glv- 

rules  and  desigus  for  Silk  Knitting. 

IThe  Brainerd  &  Armstrong  Co. 

469  Broadway,  New  York. 

238  Market  St.,  Tliiladelphia,  Fa. 

66  Summer  St.,  ISoxtoii,  Mass. 

35  Sharpe  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Mills  at  New  Londou,  Conn. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


LOVELL  WASHER  CO.,  ER8E,  PA. 


Physicians  prescribe  for  their  own  children  that 
which  they  know  to  he  the  best.  “  I  have  prescrib¬ 
ed  Horlick’s  Food  for  Infants  for  the  past  five 
years,  also  used  it  in  my  own  family,  and  find  it 
easily  digested  and  nutritious.” — 0.  W.  Bailey, 
M.D.,  1135  Jersey  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Book  on 
treatment  of  children  sent  free.  Horlick’s  Food 
Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


And  will  completely  ehange  the  blood  in  the  entire  zystei 
EACH  NIGHT  FROM  ONE  TO  TWELVE  WEEKS,  m 
For  curing  Female  Complaints  these  Pills  have  no  equal, 
sent  by  mail  for  85  cents  in  stamps.  Send  for  pampulet. 


item  in  three  months.  Any  person  who  will  take  ONE  PILIi 
may  be  restored  to  sound  health,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible. 
A.  Physicians  use  them  in  their  praotiee.  Sold  every  where, 
Bo8ton$  Mass* 


.  -OURJIEW  — - 

AUmCAN  LEVER  WATCfff 


in  feed  is  not  only  lose  of  flesh,  but  also  loss  of 
wool.  Another  thing  should  be  remembered 
^th  sheep :  between  now  and  Winter  is  the 
coupling  season,  and  if  the  utmost  prolificacy 
of  the  ewes  is  desirable,  and  if  the  full  potency 
of  rams  is  to  be  maintained,  there  should  be 
no  stinting  in  food.  The  wise  farmer  will  bear 
all  these  things  in  mind,  and  give  his  attention 
to  his  stock. 


OR  “  NO  TENSION’  SEWING  MACHINE 
Runs  with  one-third  the  Power  of  th<!  lightest 
running  machine  of  other  makes. 

HAVE  YOU  THOROUGHLY  TESTED  IT? 

Willcox  !i  OibbgS.  U.  Co.,  6S8  Breadway,  N.  7. 


iter  months  of  labor  aad  MmerlmonX,  wn  hM.  at  but  brooght  to  perfhe- 

Tboyara  m.d.otthol)eotiiuMiWandiaUiST«ylMstiiumnor.sa  ao  to 
nrom^ttme-kaopingqaaUUoa.  -^niaCaaaa  are  made  of  oor  Colsbratod 
agoAttMBetalkswuMAIumlnum  Cold.  This  metalbaaasafflclaat 
amoant  of  gold  In  tEo  oompoUtlon  to  glTa  ths  watch  a 
Conuine  ROld  appaaranoa.-  Indeed  It  cannot  be  told 
,-Tram  a  genViDa  Gold  Watch  ezeepc  by  the  boot  Judges,  a. 
the  metal  stands  theaeld  teat  as  wall  aa  pore  gold.  ThocaMo 
we  Ibmly  engraved  or  engine  tnrned  and  aro  maulve  and 
K  .trong  and  veiT  bandsome  making  it  Just  the  watch  for  Ban¬ 
gle  road  men,  ICocbanlc  and  .U  laboring  men  who  roqalro  a 

Sna  Rood  strotijK  watch  and-  an  accurate  time- 
keeper.  For-trid]iigandspacnlatTve£uvosea,ltUsa- 
SQ£9a  perior  to  any  watch  ever  beforo  oObsod.  The/ ean  be  sold 
teadllT  for  tit  and  ttOeaeh,  and  tradsd  so  a*  to  realtio  doable 
MMSn  those  amoant8.Farmon  as  weU  a.  Agents  can  bandia  these 
wstebss  to  sdventsge,  as  they  een  be  teedUy  exchanged  fsr 
mOtna  stock  or  goods.  Wo  send  the  watch  free  by  registered  mall, 
BMHi^a  on  reeoipt  of 88.00.  Or  we  will  send  tt&  O.  D.  on  receipt 
of  $  I  .tip  on  account ;  the  balance  can  be  paid  at  tho  express 
nHHlB  office  we  also  have  very  fins  Alnmlnum  Gold  Lhalnsat 
S I  (OOoach.  Beantlfhl  Medallion  Charms  SO  cents.  We 
WwHk  nareEandnd.  of  testlmonl^bnt  have  room  lorinlj  two. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.  Jane  sd,  last. 
World  ilAB*r’0  Ca.  Oentst— Tho  Now  American  Alamlunnx 
sSfmgfK  Sold  Watch  1  ordered  of  yon  some  time  ago  was  dnly  re- 
ceivpd,  and  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  It  tha‘  ronclose  Seven 
KiHnaiy  Dnllars.  P.  O.  order,  on  aeconnt,  tor  which  ploaae  forward  by 
BgBCalg/  oxoroBB  C.  O.  D.  lor  balAnco,  threo  more  of  the  same  style 
with  chain*  to  match.  Beapoetfnuy,  Owleton  Tuylor. 

QlWr  Lesvenwortb,  Ku.,  Ang.  ?th,  IM 

World  Mait’r'o  Co.  Ooots.— The  Aluminum  'iold  American 
fBr  LcTor  Watch  pureoased  from  yonr  firm  baa  proved  a  good 

^  time-keeper,  and  gives  perfect  satlslaetlon.  Knclosed  flnl 

^  cash  tor  two  more,  ssmo  stylo.  Yonn,  O.P.ECKKBT. 

Send  aUordNsto  WORLDliiANOF’C  CO.„  ^ 


,  II  about  to  BUILD  or  REMODEL 

IjA  CHURCHES,  Rbouia  read  our 

j^;-.  IR  ,  pamphlet  ou  “Church  Building’’; 

■fe-.  ---  U  ®  BUd  on  NEW  M.iterial  fob  Fresco 

SMaA  -  Painting.  Warranted  proof  against 
leaks  or  damp  from  the  roof  or  sides 
of  the  building.  Plans  for  new,  or  the 
remodeling  or  Frescoing  of  churcb- 
estimates,  furnished  on  rea- 
sonabte  terms.  Pamphlet  sent  free  to 
Committees  and  Trustees.  Address 
li'liJ  iiiJIiaWWWBa)  j,  D’ORSAY  St  CO.,  church 
Architects  and  Decorators,  Ofllce,  67 
Bible  House,  New  York.  Refers  to  the  Editors  of  this  paper. 


,  8T0BIHG  POTATOES. 

1.  A  temperature  that  shall  be  a  little  above 
the  freezing  point.  Freezing  is  fatal  to  the  po¬ 
tato,  thaw  it  as  we  will.  Apples  and  many 
vegetables  may  be  frozen,  and  if  thawed  slowly 
in  the  absence  of  light,  will  suffer  little  or  no 
damage ;  but  a  potato  once  frozen  is  ruined. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  temperature  above  fifty 
degrees  will  encourage  sprouting  if  it  does  not 
induce  rotting.  Potatoes  should  be  excluded 
from  the  light. 

2.  A  medium  degree  of  moisture.  An  at¬ 
mosphere  so  damp  that  th.e  potatoes  will  ap¬ 
pear  wet  on  handling  will  promote  rotting  ;  or 
if  so  dry  that  the  potatoes  shrivel  or  appear 
wilted,  will  injure  the  quality  of  the  crop  and 
diminish  the  weight,  though  they  may  not  rot 
or  sprout. 

3.  Potatoes  should  not  be  stored  in  large 

heaps  or  bins,  and  these  should  permit  free 
venfilation.  To  fill  these  conditions  potatoes 
may  be  kept  in  a  v^etable  cellar,  for  v^eta- 
bles  should  not  be  kept  in  a  cellar  under  a  liv¬ 
ing  room  ;  but  if  so  kept  it  will  be  safer  to  store 
them  in  barrels,  or  bins  not  more  than  three 
feet  deep,  so  that  they  can  be  inspected  fre¬ 
quently.  But  if  the  crop  is  very  large  and  is 
intended  for  the  Spring  market,  it  will  perhaps 
be  cheaper  and  safer  to  store  them  in  piles  or 
holes,  covered  with  earth,  in  the  primitive  way. 
About  fifty  bushels  of  potatoes  may  be  piled  in 
a  conical  shape,  as  steep  as  they  will  lie.  This 
should  be  covered  with  a  good  coat  of  straw, 
and  on  this  ten  inches  of  earth  should  be  plac¬ 
ed  ;  or  better  if  dry  sawdust  can  be  procured, 
that  four  inches  of  this  be  spread  over  the 
earth  covering,  which  may  be  reduced  six 
inches.  The  pile  should  now  be  covered  with 
corn  fodder,  or  with  boards,  so  as  to  keep  it 
dry.  .  _ 

RATS. 

A  writer  in  The  Scientific  American  says 
“We  clean  our  premises  of  the  detestable  ver¬ 
min,  rats,  by  making  whitewash  yellow  with 
copperas,  and  covering  the  stones  and  rafters 
with  it.  In  every  crevice  in  which  a  rat  may 
go,  we  put  the  crystals  of  the  copperas,  and 
scatter  in  the  corner  of  the  floor.  The  result 
was  a  perfect  stampede  of  rats  and  mice.  Since 
that  time  not  a  footfall  of  either  rats  or  mice 
has  been  heard  around  the  house.  Every 
Spring  a  coat  of  yellow  wash  is  given  the  cel¬ 
lar  as  a  purifier  and  as  a  rat  exterminator,  and 
no  typhoid,  dysentery,  or  fever  attacks  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Many  persons  deliberately  attract  all  the 
rats  in  the  neighborhood  by  leaving  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  uncovered  in  the  cellar,  and 
sometimes  even  the  soap  is  left  open  for  their 
regalement.  Cover  up  evei’ything  eatable  in 
the  •ellar  and  pantry,  and  you  will  soon  starve 
them  out.  These  precautions,  joined  to  the 
service  of  a  good  cat,  will  prove  as  good  a  rat 
exterminator  as  the  chemist  can  provide.  We 
never  allow  rats  to  be  poisoned  in  our  dwell¬ 
ing.  They  are  apt  to  die  between  the  walls, 
and  produce  much  annoyance.” 


.A  physician  of  large  practice  says  of  Ridge’s  Food  :  “  I  can 
say  of  this  preparation  of  food  that  it  has  nerer  failed  me,  or 
fulled  to  agree  when  given  strictly  according  to  my  direc¬ 
tions.  With  scrupulous  care,  tliere  need  bo  very  little 
trouble  from  bowel  com  plaints;  and  to  this  that  I  ascribe 
tho  fact  that  I  have  never  yet  lost  a  child  with  any  form  of 
diarrhoea  or  cholera  Infantum.” 


APCMTC  W AMTCn  Religious  hook,  the 

nULllIu  11  nil  I  LU  greatest  success  of  the  year.  Send 
for  Illustrated  circular  If  you  want  to  make  money. 

FOR8HEE  Si  McMAKIN,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


6  Dress  Reform.  6 

,  Union  Undergarments.  ^ 

Yett  and  Drawers  in  one. 

EQUIPOISE. 

»Madh  In  all  weights  of  Me- 

rlno  and  Cashmere:  Cheml- /os  |  is 
lettes.  Princess  Skirts,  Eqiii-  lUjM 

Reform,  and  Comfort  Waists. 

Corded  Waists  a  Specialty. 

Shoulder  Brace  and  Corset  wW* 
combined.  Shoulder  Braces, 
Abdominal  Supporters,  Ob-  IJn 
stetric  Bandages.  Shoulder 
Stocking  Supporters,  Sanita-  H  H 
ry  Napkins,  etc. 

Custom  work  promptly  attended  to. 

New  illustrated  catalogue  Free. 

Mrs.  A.  FLETCSEXl, 

6  E.  14th  Street,  New  York. 


It  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  an  article  that  so  fuUy  corresfiMnds 
with  its  advertised  good  qualities  as  does  the  New  American  Lever 
Watch,  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  made  of  that  precioua  metal 
Aluminum  Oold,‘  its  works  are  of  the  best  makCf  and  the  generai  style 
of  the  case  ra/mik  it  with  the  best  Watches  made  anywhere.  We  reoom^. 
mendit  to  our  readers  as  a  Watch  that  will  give  entire  satisfaction. 


160  pp,,  fine  papet,  large  type;  by  BIschoff,  Fret* 
brey,  Perkins  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Rankin,  D.D, 

The  music  In  Gospel  Bells  Is  such  that  children 
can  sing,  the mclodlca  all  “taking,”  and  the  word, 
selected  with  great  care.  No  “doggerel  rhymes’* 
appear  in  the  book.  If  you  want  a  really  goo4 
book,  get  Gospel  Bells.  Sample  copy  by  mall  for 
33  cents  In  postage  stamps.  , 

HENRY  A.  SUMNER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

208  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 


59  Carmine  St.,  N.  Y. 


n  a  TraiTA  roi^ght  sold  or 

If  A  I  kM  I  V  Procured.  Books  free, 
r  ft  I  fclH  I  V  A.W.  MORGAN  &  CO.,  Pat¬ 
ent  Attomeye  and  Brokers,  Waekington,  D.  C. 


Mica  has  been  applied  to  a  new  use,  that  of 
fashioning  it  into  middle  soles  to  boots  and 
shoes.  The  invention  consists  of  a  sheet  of 
mica,  embedded  in  thin  coatings  of  cement,  and 
placed  in  the  boot  or  shoe  under  and  adjacent 
to  the  insole,  the  upper  leather  of  the  shoe  lap¬ 
ping  over  its  edges,  or  next  under  the  filling 
and  the  outer  or  bottom  sole,  and  covering  the 
under  space  from  the  toe  to  the  instep. 

Light  and  Heat. — The  following  figures  show 
the  comparative  product  of  heat  given  off  by 
seven  different  kinds  of  light,  each  light  being 
equivalent  in  power  to  a  hundred  candles.  Tiie 
two  forms  of  the  electric  lamp,  the  arc  and  the 
incandescent,  are  incomparably  below  any  oth¬ 
er  kind  of  light,  the  arc  being  of  the  two  the 
lowest  heat-producer.  The  caloric  of  an  arc 
lamp  of  100  candles  power  is  given  as  from  57 
to  158  calorics,  that  of  the  incandescent  lamp 
of  equal  brilliancy  being  from  290  to  536.  The 
argand  gas-burner  is  represented  by  4,860  ca¬ 
lorics,  a  colza  oil  lamp  by  7,200,  a  paraffine  can¬ 
dle  by  9,200,  while  a  tallow  candle  which  would 
give  the  light  of  any  of  these  lamps  would  pro¬ 
duce  no  less  than  9,700  calorics  of  heat. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  OF  Science  has  just  concluded  its  annual 
meetings  at  Southport,  England.  Next  year 
they  are  to  be  held  in  Montreal,  Canada,  with 
Lord  Raleigh  as  president,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Lorne,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Sir  Charles  Tupper, 
Sir  A.  T.  Galt,  Principal  Dawson,  Prof.  Huxley, 
Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  and  others,  as  vice-presi¬ 
dents.  It  will  be  a  great  event  for  Montreal. 
At  the  Southport  meeting  the  president,  Dr. 
Cayley,  made  no  attempt  to  give  his  opening 
address  a  popular  caste,  but  confined  himself 
to  the  progress  of  mathematics,  and  treated 
the  subject  in  such  an  abstract  and  purely  sci¬ 
entific  manner,  that  none  but  advanced  mathe¬ 
maticians  could  follow  or  understand.  And  the 
papers  that  followed  were  theoretical,  rather 
than  practical,  to  a  degree.  Sir  Frederick 
Bramwell  lectured  learnedly  on  “  Talking  by 
Electricity  ”  ;  Prof.  Ball  discoursed  on  “  Recent 
Researches  on  the  Distance  of  the  Sun  ”  ;  and 
Prof.  McKendrick  went  for  “  Galvanic  and  Ani¬ 
mal  Electricity.  ”  From  such  subjects  it  must 
have  been  a  pleasant  relief  to  many  even  to 
listen  to  an  a<?count  of  Stanley’s  recent  visit  to 
the  Congo.  Then  Mr.  G.  Mulhall  assured  his 
hearers  that  since  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  the 
increase  of  wealth  had  been  greater  than  the 
increase  of  population.  “  In  1860  the  wealth  of 
England  and  Wales,”  he  eaid,  “  was  equal  to 
£45  per  head;  in  1872  it  was  £127,  and  last 


PULPITS,  FONTS, 
TABLETS,  &c.,  &c. 


A  New  Sunday  School  Song  Book  I 

•  “  There  i.  a  land  of  pure  delight.” 


Ordinary  Stock,  in  shares  of  $.50  each,  in  The 
London  and  Westminster  Investment  Com¬ 
pany  of  Ontario,  organized  to  conduct  a  very 
profitable  Investment  business  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  is  offered  for  subscription 
at  Par,  in  amounts  to  suit  investors.  Full  In¬ 
formation  on  application  to  tho  Managing 
Director,  Edward  Le  Ruet,  I.ondon,  Canada. 


Memorial  STAINED  6LASS  windows  in  new  designs. 

Send  for  hand  book  by  mail. 


CROWDED  FROM  COVER  TO  COVER 
WITH  GEMS  OF  GOSPEL  SONG 
BY  THE  BEST  WRITERS. 


U«  S.  Mall  Steamsklps. 

Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 

GUSGOW  via  LONBOHSEBBT. 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York. 
Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  Cabin,  $40. 
Steerage,  Outward  $28.  Prepaid  $21. 


193  pages,  printed  on  fine  paper  and  handsomeW 
bound  in  boards. . Price,  35  cents,  by  mail;  $3.60 
per  dozen  by  express,  charges  not  prepaid.  A 
mingle  copy  (in  boards)  for  examination  mailed 
on  receipt  of  35  cents.  Specimen  Pages  Free. 


I^wrence.Kan.  juflersto  Investors  tbi 
twst  securities  in  the  market.  FIRST 
Mortoage  LOANS  upon  improves 
farms,  interest  and  principal  paid  on  day  of 
maturity  in  New  Trark.  Funds  promptly 
placed.  Large  experience.  Nolosses.  Send 
for  circular,  references  and  sample  form*. 

P.  M.  PiRKiHS,  Pres.;  J.  T.  T^bnx,  Vto. 
Pies.;  L.  H.  Perkins.  Sec.;  Cbxs.  w 
Gillitt,  Treas.!  N.  F.Baxr,  Andttcr. 


UVEBPOOL  AND  QUEENSTOWN  8EBY1CE. 

From  Pier  No.  41,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  passage  $60  to  $100,  according  to  accommodations. 

Second  Cabin  and  Steerage  as  above. 

Anchor  Lino  Drafts  Issued  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  free  of 
charge  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  &c.,  apply  to 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Published  by 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 
Vo'r8lKffo^«r=e:  ’i  Cincinnati,  0. 


Can  be  obtained  by  Sowing 

HENDERSON’S 

CENTRAL  PARK 

LAWN  CRASS  SEED. 

A  mixture  composed  of  selected  grasses  Identical 
with  those  us^  in  forming  the  lawns  ol  New 
York’s  famous  park.  One  qnart  ol  this  seed  will 
sow  an  area  of  20xl5tt.,  equaling  $00  sq.  ft.,  er 
for  an  acre  4  bushels  are  requlrra.  Instructlona 
tor  sowing  and  after  treatment  sei4  gratis  with  all 
orders.  Price,  23cts.  per  qt.  (if  By  mail,  add  10 
cts.  per  qt.  lor  postage).  11  by  freight  or  express. 
Ot.k)  per  peck,  05.00  per  bushel.  Catalogue  at 


TROY,  S.  Y., 

Manufacture  a  special  quality  of  ReUs.  Oldest  Workmra. 
Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade.  Special  attention 
given  to  Church  Bells.  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  tree. 


FEEDIHO  CHICKEK8  FOK  MABEET. 

The  food  used  in  France  is  generally  buck¬ 
wheat  meal  and  milk,  which  is  very  much  rel¬ 
ished,  and  is  beUeved  to  be  as  good  as  any 
food  which  is  known.  We  certainly  believe  R 
to  be  equal  to  ground  oats.  It  is  strange  that 
farmers  neglect  such  excellent  food  as  the 
above  and  pay  more  money  for  compounds  of 
not  half  their  value.  Another  good  food  is 
maize  meal  mixed  with  fine  sharps — to  give 
the  nitrogen  which  maize  is  deficient  in.  This 
is  used  very  lai^ely  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  is  very  much  appreciated.  If  a  man  would 
succeed  with  his  poultry  he  must  use  good 
food,  and  that  fresh.  Stale  meal  is  dear  be¬ 
cause  many  of  its  properties  have  departed ; 
hence  meal  should  be  always  fresh  ground — 
another  example  of  the  value  of  a  mill  at  home. 


Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 


McShaneBell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bells  and  Ckimos 
for  Churches.  Tower  Clocks.  &c.,  &c.  Prices  and 
catalogues  sent  free.  Address 
I  H.  McSHANE  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


No.  54  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y 

(Opposite  tke  Bible  House), 
OFFERS  A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF 


35  &  37  CoTtlandt  St.,  New  York. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  since 
>1826.  Church,  Chapel,  School,  Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells ;  idso  Chimes  and  Peals. 

Meneely  &  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 


DO  NOT  BURN  THE  HAND, 
DETACHABLE  WALNUT  HANDLE, 
DOUBLE  POINTED,  IRON  BOTH  WAYS, 
BEST  IN  USE  AND  CHEAP, 
THREE  IRONS,  ONE  HANDLE  AND  A 
•  STAND  TO  A  SET. 


IN 

Lssdies  and  Gentlemen’s  Gold  and  SUver-Monnted 


chKit  •amMa)i  dMire  rtliif.  ■  era 
furnish  a  mrans  of  PermanMitaMl  Poa- 
Iflvt  Curs.  A  Moms  Trsahrant-  Ito 
chars*  for  cossuitatlon  by  msil.  Valua- 
bIsTreatls* Fres.  Certificat.s frost  Os^ 
tors,  Lawysrt,  Mlnislsrt.  Butinsss-aM 
Addressfias.  T.  P.  CWLDS,  Trsy.  OM*. 


TJTT'IVT  C?  T /^~\T  O  tor  disability;  also  to 
K  r.  Widows,  Children.  Parent*. 

-L  V  KV  now  INCREASED. 

Charges  of  Desertion  removed ;  Discharges  and  Bounty  ob¬ 
tained.  Horse  claims  now  paid.  Send  stamps  for  New  Laws 
and  Blanks.  Col.  L.  BINGHAM,  Attorney  since  1866  for 
Claims  and  Patunts,  Washington,  D.  C. 


And  a  Complete  Assortment  of  all  the  Articles  used  In 
Gentlemen’s  Stables. 


m. 
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UDUCED  EEPKESEMTATIOH  IH  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

By  Anaon  Smyth,  D.B. 

Olevelaud,  Oct  It,  1863. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  Reduced  reproseutation  in  the 
ABsembly  has  become  a  pressing  necessity.  Un¬ 
less  it  shall  be  secured,  our  great  "  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  ”  may  be  expected  soon  to  reach 
financial  bankruptcy.  The  assessments  upon  the 
Presbyteries  failed  by  nearly  $3,000  to  meet  the 
expenses  and  liabilities  of  the  last  Assembly, 
about  one-half  of  which  amount  remains  an  in¬ 
debtedness.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  condition  will  not  be  repeated  next  year 
and  the  year  after,  and  in  other  years  still  further 
in  the  future,  and  the  only  way  out  of  this  diffi¬ 
culty  is  increased  assessments  or  reduced  representa¬ 
tion.  That  it  ought  not  to  be  the  former,  is  evi¬ 
dent  the  treasurer i  of  our  Presbyteries,  for 
they  often  find  it  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  t'm- 
possible,  to  collect  from  churches  the  amount  call¬ 
ed  for  under  the  present  rate  of  assessment. 

The  amount  paid  into  the  Mileage  Fund  the 
present  year  was  $'26,G4tt.81,  and  the  amount  paid 
on  account  of  mileage  was  $28,000.81,  leaving  a 
shortage  of  $1,354.  The  very  excetieut  Mileage 
Committee,  at  the  head  of  which  was  elder  Henry 
M.  Knox,  a  well  known  financier  of  St.  Paul,  re¬ 
ported  the  matter  to  the  Assembly,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  pay  the  commissioners  an  amount  so 
far  below  their  actual  expenses  as  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  account  balance.  To  this  plan 
objections  were  made,  and  then  older  William  A. 
Wheelock  (of  New  York  city)  from  his  own  funds 
ooutidbuted  the  required  81,354.  This  made  the 
commissioners  good,  but  it  did  imt  furnish  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Assembly,  Dr.  Hatfield,  the  sum 
required  for  incidental  expenses,  such  as  publish¬ 
ing  the  Minutes,  postage,  and  many  otiior  items. 

To  illustrate,  let  me  state  a  case  in  point.  The 
General  Assembly’s  Committee  on  Systematic 
Beneficence,  whoso  headquarters  are  in  this  city, 
and  whose  members  are  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illi¬ 
nois,  have  discharged  their  duties  at  considerable 
expense,  nearly  all  of  which  has  come  from  the 
pockets  of  the  members,  and  no  reimbursement 
has  been  received  or  desired.  In  September,  1881, 
the  Committee  met  at  Saratoga  Springs ;  in  April, 
1882,  in  Cleveland;  in  July  of  the  same  year  at 
Chautauqua;  and  in  May,  1883,  at  Saratoga 
Springs.  The  travelling  expenses  of  the  mem¬ 
ber®  were  considerable,  and  yet  not  one  cent  was 
charged  to  the  Assembly,  though  every  cent  of  it 
might  justly  have  been  so  charged.  .Vgain,  the 
members  of  this  Committee  resident  in  Cleveland, 
who  act  as  an  executive  or  sub-committee,  last 
Winter  judged  it  desirable  that  an  edition  of  ten 
thousand  co;  ios  of  the  “Four  Lectures  on  the 
Religious  Uses  of  Property,  by  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Hall  of  New  York,”  should  be  republished  and 
circulated  throughout  the  Church.  This  was  done 
at  an  expense  of  nearly  four  hundred  dollars, 
which  was  borne  by  a  few  individuals  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  Including  this  item,  the  Committee  has 
contributed  to  the  cause  not  less  than  eight  hun¬ 
dred  dollais.  Still  ceilain  expenses,  such  as 
postage,  the  preparation  and  circulation  of  circu¬ 
lars  and  blanks,  and  extra  clerical  work,  were 
charged  to  and  allowed  by  the  Assembly,  and 
when  presented  t6  Dr.  Hatfield  at  Saratoga,  he  di¬ 
rected  that  the  bill  should  be  sent  to  him  at  New 
York,  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  prompt¬ 
ly  paid.  But  when  the  bill  was  thus  sent,  he  replied 
that  it  could  not  be  paid ;  that  in  consequence  of 
the  drain  upon  the  Assembly’s  funds  to  pay  the 
mileage  of  commissioners,  he  was  left  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  short  for  meeting  incidental  expenses. 
The  money  for  this  bill  of  between  $200  and  $300 
,had  been  from  time  to  time  advanced  by  Mr, 
Dan  P-  Eells  of  tms  the  Secretary  of  the 
Committee.  T  could  name  a  miataLci  -nuo  last 
year  advanced  fifty  dollars  in  the  service  of  the 
Assembly,  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  re¬ 
funded,  which  promise  the  Treasurer  Cannot  ful¬ 
fil.  This  is  but  one  of  a  score  of  like  cases. 

Could  representation  in  the  Assembly  be  reduc¬ 
ed  from  nearly  six  hundred  to  four  hundred  or 
four  hundred  and  fifty,  the  present  assessment 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  all  expenses. 
Ought  such  reduction  lo  be  made  ?  and  could  it  be 
made  without  damage  to  important  interests  of 
the  Church  'i  Most  certainly,  as  it  seems  to  me. 
What  interest  of  the  Church  requires  that  six  hun¬ 
dred  “bishops  and  elders”  should  every  year 
assemble,  many  of  them  travelling  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  in  coming  and  going  ?  The  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch  is 
much  more  than  twice  that  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  Methodist  General  Conference 
meets  but  once  iii  four  years,  still  their  repre¬ 
sentation  is  smaller  than  ours ;  yet  no  important 
interest  suffers  by  their  comparatively  small  rei)- 
resentation.  Our  two  Synods  west  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  paid  into  our  Mileage  Fund  about  8700,  and 
drew  from  it  more  thousands  than  they  contribut¬ 
ed  hundreds.  A  member  of  the  Mileage  Commit¬ 
tee  writes  me  that  one  of  the  Pacific  Presbyteries, 
having  but  twenty-two  ministers,  had  a  mileage 
and  allowance  of  between  $1,300  and  $1,400.  Not 
one  of  these  twenty-two  was  a  pastor.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  number  were  H.  Rs.,  W.  Cs.,  and 
In  Tiansitus;  the  others  were  Stated  Supplies. 
The  twenty-three  churches  of  that  Presbytery 
have  a  membership  of  859.  Who  believes  that 
one  minister  and  one  elder  could  not  as  well  rep¬ 
resent  this  Presbytery  as  twice  as  many  could  ? 
The  same  is  measurably  true  of  a  good  many 
other  Presbyteries,  some  of  which  are  a  long  way 
this  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  discriminating  to  the 
interests  and  influence  of  our  smaller  Presbyteries. 
I  am  even  willing  that  their  representation  in  the 
-  Assembly  should  be  two  or  three  times  as  great, 
relatively,  as  that  of  our  larger  Presbyteries.  It 
will  be  so  under  any  plan  of  reduction  that  is 
likely  to  be  adopted.  For  example,  the  Presby¬ 
teries  of  East  Florida,  Knox,  Montana,  Osborn, 
Pembina,  Palmyra,  Dakota,  Grand  Foi’ks,  Wells- 
boro,  Holston,  North  Texas,  and  Trinity  have,  all 
told,  but  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  ministerial 
members,  with  churches  small  in  number,  and 
with  contributions  to  the  Mileage  Fund  and  to 
the  Boards  of  the  Church  proportionally  small. 
Thesot  Presbyteries  are  represented  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  by  twenty- four  members,  just  twice  as  many 
as  the  great  Presbytery  of  New  York  with  its  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  ministers  and  its  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  given  to  the  good  causes  of 
the  Church.  There  is  one  Presfij-tery  embrac¬ 
ing  twenty-five  ministers,  ef  whom  three  are 
marked  “  in  trans.,”  which  in  many  cases  stands 
f#r  gone  somewhere.  Year  after  year  they  re¬ 
main  in  this  “trans.”  condition,  seldom  waking 
out  of  it,  as  did  St.  Peter,  to  go  about  the  Lord’s 
business.  No  one  should  ever  be  marked  “in 
trans.,”  for  every  minister  is  a  member  of  some 
one  Presbytery,  and  should  be  so  recorded  and 
reported.  Our  last  Minutes  leave  one  hundred 
and  ten  of  our  ministers  in  this  condition  of 
ecclesiastical  catalepsy,  a  sort  of  Hades,  or  “  in¬ 
termediate  state,”  between  here  and  hereafter. 

But  of  the  Presbytery  of  twenty-five  members. 
It  has  859  church-members,  with  an  average  of  34 
to  a  church.  Such  a  Presbytery  may  be  doing 
the  very  best  it  can  amid  adverse  circumstances, 
and  it  should  receive  from  our  stronger  bodies 
help  and  encouragement.  But  should  it  have  as 
many  representatives  in  the  General  Assembly  as 
the  Presbytery  of  Cleveland,  with  its  forty-seven 
ministers,  4,858  church-members,  and  its  $167,760 
contributions  to  religious  purposes,  as  reported  in 
the  Minutes  ?  I  use  for  illustration  this  Presby- 
twy  because  my  eye  rests  upon  It.  There  may  be 
others  which  would  make  the  contrast  .still 
stronger. 

Is  it  not  evident  to  all  that  there  should  be  a 


change  in  this  matter  ?  Is  there  any  necessity 
that  our  yearly  Assemblies  should  be  made  up  of 
six  hundred  men,  and  at  an  expense  so  great  ?  I 
admit  that  it  is  inspiring  to  look  uiM>n  so  great  a 
multitude  of  good  men  and  brethren,  drawn  to¬ 
gether  all  the  way  from  St.  Augustine  to  Puget 
Sound.  There  is  not  one  of  that  multitude  that 
all  do  not  love,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
half  score  who  insist  upon  doing  all  the  debating 
for  the  six  hundred.  But  can  the  Church  afford 
this  social  pleasure  ?  Would  not  four  hundred 
quite  as  well  accomplish  the  business  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  ?  I  am  entirely  favorable  to  a  large  As¬ 
sembly,  but  I  say  with  Tennyson,  “Not  the  six 
hundred  ” ! 

The  overture  which  comes  to  the  Presbyteries 
is  not,  in  some  respects,  such  as  I  wish  it  were, 
still  I  do  not  regard  it  as  seriously  objectionable. 

I  do  regard  it  as  a  great  improvement  upon  our 
present  plan.  The  objections  which  have  been 
brought  against  it  I  would  now  endeavor  to  meet, 
were  not  this  letter  already  as  long  as  I  have  time 
to  write;  perhaps  longer  than  your  readers  will 
have  patience  to  consider. 

CTuvrcnt 
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It  is  stated  that  Senator  Sharon  pays  one  per 
cent,  of  all  the  taxes  collected  in  San  Francisco. 

Sixty-six  divorce  cases  wore  heard  in  throe  Chi¬ 
cago  courts  on  Saturdaj’. 

The  erection  of  the  new  Garfield  memorial  hos¬ 
pital  in  Washington  has  begun. 

October  5th  was  the  63d  birthday  of  President 
Arthur. 

The  Boston  Fair  contains  the  cutlass  of  Paul 
Jones,  and  the  flag  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard. 

The  Chinese  of  Portland,  Oregon,  arc  assessed 
for  $145,250  worth  of  real  property. 

Work  will  be  at  once  commenced  on  the  Capo 
Cod  ship  canal,  three  dredges  and  a  large  number 
of  workmen  having  arrived  at  Sandwich,  Mass. 

Major-General  James  B.  Steedman  of  Toledo, 
O.,  nicknamed  “Old  Steady”  during  the  war,  is 
very  sick  and  not  expecteil  to  recover. 

Judge  Jere  Black’s  life  is  to  bo  written,  and  his 
essays,  speeches,  and  State  papers  edited  by  his 
son,  Lieut.-Gov.  Black  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  proposed  to  utilize  the  power  of  the  Groat 
Falls  of  the  Potomac  to  light  the  streets  and  resi¬ 
dences  of  Washington  by  electricity. 

Prof.  Brooks  of  Phelps  has  been  awarded  the 
Warner  prize  of  $200  for  the  discovery  of  the 
comet  of  1812. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Washington  monument 
will  reach  a  height  of  410  feet  before  cold  weather 
stops  the  work,  and  that  it  will  be  completed  in 
the  Spring  of  1885. 

The  grape  crop  of  the  lower  Hudson  river  region 
is  far  above  the  average,  and  shipments  now  av¬ 
erage  500  and  600  tons  a  day.  The  Concord  is  the 
principal  variety  produced. 

A  company  has  been  organized  in  Capo  May,  N. 
J.,  whose  sole  object  is  the  catching  and  utilizing 
of  porpoises  in  the  manufacture  of  oil,  phosphate 
and  leather. 

C.  H.  Crane,  Surgeon-General  of  the  United 
States  Army,  who  was  one  of  the  medical  officers 
in  attendance  at  the  death-bed  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  died  last  week. 

The  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the 
Northwest  has  decided  that  there  must  bo  a  cur¬ 
tailment  of  log-cutting,  as  the  forests  are  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  the  market  is  overstocked. 

Gen.  L.  C.  Fairchild  of  Wisconsin  has  presented 
to  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society  a  por¬ 
trait  of  De  Soto,  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  which  he  obtained  during  his  residence  in 
Spain, _  -  — ^ — - 

At  a  soldiers’  reunion  at  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
on  Wednesday,  Oct.  10,  Senator  Ingalls  promised 
that  at  the  next  Congress  he  would  introduce  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  act  limiting  the  time  for  soldiers 
making  application  for  arrearages  to  Jan.  1,  1880. 

H.  H.  Bancroft,  the  California  historian,  has 
gone  to  Mexico  and  Central  America  for  one  year 
to  study  documents  and  antiquities.  He  is  ac- 
compaifled  by  three  assistants,  and  proposes  to 
carry  on  bis  historical  work  without  intermission. 

The  cotton  returns  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  show  that  the  condition  Oct.  1st  was  worse 
than  Sept.  1st.  The  general  average  is  reduced 
from  74  to  68.  The  indications  point  to  a  ci'op  a 
little  larger  than  in  1881,  when  the  yield  was  less 
than  5,500,000  bales. 

A  single  room  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Building 
at  Chicago  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world  without  pillars  to  support  the  root.  The 
main  hall  is  147  by  163  feet  in  area,  and  80  feet 
high.  The  tower  of  the  building  will  bo  303  feet 
in  height. 

William  Eaton,  a  compositor  in  the  office  of  the 
Danville  (Vt.)  Star,  is  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 
Until  a  few  days  ago,  when  he  was  confined  to  his 
house  with  illness,  he  had  worked  for  nearly 
seventy-six  years  at  the  case,  losing  hardly  a 
day’s  work. 

A  gentleman  whose  name  the  Albany  Evening 
Journal  is  not  at  liberty  to  divulge,  has  offered  to 
give  $25,000  toward  the  foundation  of  a  public 
library  in  Albany,  provided  enough  money  in  ad¬ 
dition  be  raised  to  guarantee  a  substantial  begin¬ 
ning. 

The  mackerel  catch  being  very  short  this  sea- 
sont  large  quantities  of  white  fish  have  been  sent 
to  Georgia  from  the  Western  lakes.  They  are 
packed  just  as  mackerel,  but  are  of  slightly  in¬ 
ferior  flavor  and  fineness,  and  sell  for  about  half 
the  price. 

Some  time  ago  a  man  in  Newark,  Mich.,  dug  a 
well  several  miles  distant  from  any  lake  or 
stream.  During  the  past  year  he  has  found  fish 
in  large  quantities  in  this  well.  The  only  explan¬ 
ation  furnished  is  that  a  subterranean  passage 
connects  the  well  with  some  largo  body  of  water. 

A  curious  suit  has  been  entered  for  trial  in 
Washington.  A  gentleman  there  has  sued  his 
family  physician,  ^king  $1,000  damages,  for  mal¬ 
practice,  the  cause  being  that  the  latter  tailed  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  a  contagious  disease  in  the 
family. 

The  peanut  crop  throughout  the  State  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  greatly  benefited  by  tho  recent  rains, 
and  it  is  now  thought  that  if  the  crop  should  not 
be  injured  by  early  cold  weather,  nearly  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  will  be  produced.  The  average  of  the 
crop  in  the  State  is  estimated  at  from  10  to  25  per 
cent,  increase  over  lost  year. 

The  burned  Indiana  university  at  Bloomington 
is  to  be  rebuilt,  but  upon  a  different  site.  The 
fire-proof  buildings  are  to  be  put  up  first  at  an  es¬ 
timated  cost  of  $55,000.  The  citizens  of  Blooming¬ 
ton  are  to  contribute  $50,000  cash,  and  the  amount 
of  the  Insurance  received,  amounting  to  $27,000, 
makes  a  total  of  $77,000. 

The  American  Sunday-school  Union  at  its  Sep¬ 
tember  meeting  resolved  in  view  of  the  new  field 
of  religious  work  which  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  will  develope,  to  undertake  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  Sunday-school  in  every  needy  com¬ 
munity  in  the  vast  territory  between  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

In  1860  the  best  railroad  time  between  New 
‘York  and  New  Orleans,  was  five  days ;  and  a  pas¬ 
senger  had  to  make  nine  changes,  many  of  them 
long  rides  from  depot  to  depot.  In  1869  the  time 
was  reduced  to  four  days ;  in  1873  to  three  and  a 
half  days ;  and  in  1878  to  three  days,  and  only  one 
change.  Now  tho  time  has  been  reduced  to  fifty- 
eight  hours. 

The  Monarch  Line  of  transatlantic  steamships 
now  offers  special  inducements  to  those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  make  an  economical  excursion  across  the 
ocean.  And  it  is  well  to  note  in  this  connection 


that  an  English  medical  journal  assures  its  read¬ 
ers  that  each  cubic  inch  of  air  inhaled  on  an  ocean 
voyage  is  equal  to  a  dose  of  <iulnino  without  its 
bad  sequence. 

The  little  one-story  house  in  which  the  late  Jo¬ 
seph  Smith  dictated  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  his 
scribes,  Harris  and  Cowdry,  is  still  standing  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River  in  the 
little  Pennsylvania  city  of  that  name.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  such  a  dilapidated  and  rickety  condition 
that  it  threatens  to  fall  down  about  the  ears  of 
ex-Sherlff  McCune,  who  occupies  it. 

A  National  Homestead  Monument  -Association 
has  been  organized  at  Mitchell,  Dakota,  for  the 
purpose  of  commemorating  the  beneficent  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  Homestead  law.  It  is  proposed  to 
erect  a  shaft  160  feet  high  in  the  centre  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  section  of  land— 160  acres— and  to  ask  evei-y 
settler  to  contribute  at  least  one  cent  for  every 
acre  -he  has  secured  under  the  law. 

The  founding  of  Lehigh  University  was  cele¬ 
brated  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  on  the  11th.  A  pro¬ 
cession  formed  of  students,  alumni.  Chief  Burgess 
of  Bethlehem  and  the  Town  Council,  clergy  and 
guests,  faculty,  members  of  tho  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  the  orator  of  tho  day  and  President  Lamber- 
ton,  marched  to  Packer  Hall,  where  Eckley  B. 
Coxe  delivered  an  oration. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  reports  that  during 
tho  fiscal  year  ending  June,  the  circulation  of  gold 
coin  increased  $36,437,000,  and  silver  $28,042,000. 
Tho  gold  coin  in  the  Treasury  increased  $49,860,- 
000  and  silver  $25,297,000.  Tho  amount  of  gold 
certificates  outstanding,  however,  wore  greater  by 
$54,708,000  than  at  tho  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of 
1882,  and  the  amount  of  silver  certificates  greater 
by  $18,114,000, 

The  seed  of  a  manufacturing  eity  has  just  been 
planted  in  Habersham  county,  Ga.,  seven  miles 
from  Cartersville.  A  woollen  mill  to  cost  $100,000 
^  in  course  of  erection,  and  a  curious  circum¬ 
stance  is  that  the  mill  will  be  run  without  a  dam. 
The  water  comes  tumbling  down  in  a  cataract  and 
furnishes  tho  power  without  a  dollar’s  artificial 
aid.  It  is  said  that  the  stream,  without  artificial 
aid,  will  turn  $1,000,000  worth  of  machinery.  The 
mill  now  going  up  will  feed  five  hundred  people, 
and  soon  a  new  town  will  bo  formed  there. 

Secretary  Folger  is  reported  as  saying:  “We 
continue  to  have  an  overflowing  Treasury,  and 
more  money  than  wo  know  what  to  do  with.  Our 
balances  arc  now  upward  of  $150,000,000,  and  tho 
revenue  continues  to  pour  in  to  the  amount  of 
$100,000  a  day.  There  is  but  one  thing  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  call  in  the  three  per  cents.,  although 
this  meets  with  verj*  decided  opposition  in  Wall 
street.” 

The  Mohegans,  who  number  a  few  hundred  (all 
that  is  left  of  the  great  tribe  that  in  tho  17th 
century  were  tho  chief  reliance  of  the  whiles  in 
!  Eastern  Connecticut,  in  the  wars  with  the  Pequots 
and  Narragansetts  of  Rhode  Island)  and  whose 
reservation  is  a  few  miles  south  of  Norwich,  Conn., 
have  been  celebrating  the  yearly  festival  of  the 
“harvest  moon,”  commemorating  their  conver¬ 
sion  to  Christianity. 

While  lourteen  members  of  a  threshing  crew  at 
NorthrufTs  farm,  eight  miles  from  Moorhead, 
Minn.,  on  Oct.  10,  were  asleep  in  the  lower  story 
of  tho  granary,  the  floor  gave  way  under  the 
pressure  of  1,400  bushels  of  oats,  burying  thtOpaen 
below.  *,They  were  soon  taken  out,  but  A^Prew 
Larson,  R.  A.  Rhodes,  Charles  Vin,  and  another, 
name  unknown,  were  dead.  Two  others  were  bad¬ 
ly  injured. 

Indications  of  mental,  as  well  as  material  pros¬ 
perity,  are  not  wanting  in  the  South.  Atlanta 
proposes  to  open  this  Winter  a  school  of  technol¬ 
ogy  for  negro  students ;  Macon  is  raising  a  fund 
for  a  similar  school  for  white  students,  «yhile. 
i  JiaekuUle  i«  ftghtSng  IHeTiattles  oT'mufilcIpSl'fff 
form  under  her  new  charter;  and  New  Orleans  is 
pressing  for  a  $13,000,000  bridge  over  tho  Missis¬ 
sippi  river.  * 

The  fifteenth  annual  reunion  of  tho  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  will  occur  at  Cincinnati  on  the  24th 
and  25th  of  this  month.  Generals  Sheridan,  Pope, 
Rosecrans,  and  many  other  prominent  officers  of 
this  old  army,  will  be  present,  and  Gen.  Grant  and 
President  Arthur  are  expected.  Most  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  touching  Cincinnati  will  give  half  rates  to 
those  intending  to  attend,  and  all  the  hotels  give 
special  rates. 

A  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Eth¬ 
nology  says  that  Frank  H.  Cushing,  who  is  among 
the  Zuni  Indians,  has  discovered,  fifteen  miles 
from  the  village  of  Bardeto,  a  long  line  of  caverns 
used  by  the  ancestors  of  tho  Zunis  as  sacrificial 
depositories.  From  these  he  has  obtained  over 
two  hundred  ancient  relics,  comprising  sacrificial 
plume-sticks,  decorated  prayer-slates,  or  altar 
tablets,  bows  and  arrows,  basket  work,  and  other 
fabrics  of  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  the  valley. 

That  was  a  somewhat  startling  discovery  made 
by  a  Pennsylvania  veteran  soldier  on  a  recent  visit 
to  the  battleground  of  Antietam,  where  in  1862  he 
was  shot  through  the  right  lung  and  liver.  He 
found  a  gravestone  bearing  his  name.  He  had 
been  reported  killed,  and  an  unknown  body  was 
taken  for  his  and  buried,  his  name  being  inscribed 
on  the  marker.  There  must  have  been  some  ir¬ 
regularity  in  making  out  the  muster  rolls  when  ho 
was  discharged. 

In  the  United  States  during  the  past  year  289,- 
190,783  persons  (nearlj’  six  times  tho  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country)  were  ’transported  on  107,000 
miles  of  railway.  The  total  number  of  persons 
killed  on  the  road  was  something  over  4,000.  In 
Europe  In  1881  scarcely  180,000,000  passengers 
were  transported  over  172,804  miles  of  railway. 
The  European  railways  in  1881  killed  6,600  per¬ 
sons.  In  America  the  ratio  of  travellei-s  per  mile 
is  as  2,800  to  1 ;  in  Europe  it  is  only  900  to  1. 

Application  has  been  made  to  the  War  depart¬ 
ment  by  the  few  survivors  of  a  confederate  brig¬ 
ade  residing  at  Norfolk,  for  permission  to  use 
their  old  battle  Hags  now  in  possession  of  that 
department,  on  the  occasion  of  a  reunion  to  take 
place  in  a  few  weeks.  There  are  several  hundred 
confederate  battle  flags  stored  in  the  War  depart 
ment.  Adjutant-General  Drum  says  th9  applica¬ 
tion  will  have  to  be  refused,  as  neither  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  nor  the  President  can  give  or  land 
these  flags  without  the  sanction  of  Congressi 

Two  thousand  specimens  of  wheat  have  been 
analyzed  by  Prof.  Richardson  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  he  has  drawn  the  conclusion 
that  the  soils  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  have  been  more 
or  less  worn  out;  that  the  middle  West  is  losing 
its  fertility,  and  that  only  in  tho  far  West  are  to 
be  found  the  plant  food  and  nitrogen  which  makes 
the  richest  wheat.  ^The  Eastern  wheats  are  found 
by  Prof.  Richardson  to  be  deficient  in  quality  and 
size ;  the  wheats  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  of  full 
size,  but  tho  quality  is  far  below  the  standard. 

The  earthquake  shock  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
on  Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  9th,  caused  considera¬ 
ble  commotion  in  various  quarters.  Buildings 
groaned  and  roofings  cracked.  Many  persons 
rushed  half  undressed  from  houses  and  hotels. 
The  fact  that  it  was  withta  a  day  of  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  earthquake  of  1868  increased  the  feara 
of  the  people.  Many  walked  the  streets  all  night. 
Earthquakes  were  reported  during  the  night  and 
morning  at  several  places  along  the  coast.  The 
weather  was  oppressive. 

Tvpo  ladies  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  were  unable 
on  Tuesday  of  last  week  to  remember  anything 
which  occurred  on  the  previous  day,  although 
they  had  been  able  to  perform  their  household 
duties,  and  had  given  no  indications  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  mental  condition.  A  physician  investi¬ 
gated  the  case  and  concluded  that  the  failure  of 
memory  was  connected  with  the  peculiar  elec¬ 
trical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  on  Sunday 
night,  to  which  a  single  sudden  and  tremendous 
peal  of  thunder  boro  witness. 


At  a  memorial  service  in  honor  of  the  late  Prof. 
Moses  Stuart  Phelps  held  at  Smith  College,  ad¬ 
dresses  were  delivered  by  President  Seelye,  Prof. 
Tyler,  President  Porter  of  Yale,  and  the  Rev,  Dr. 
Smyth  of  Andover. 

Lieut.  Ray,  commanding  the  Point  Barrow  ex¬ 
pedition,  reports  his  safe  arrival  at  San  Francisco 
on  the  7th,  having  accomplished  everything  or¬ 
dered  by  tho  chief  signal  officer.  The  pendulum 
observation  was  not  made.  Tho  Leo  reached  Oog- 
lamle  Aug.  22nd;  was  driven  away  by  ice  the 
the  same  night.  Returned  on  tho  24th ;  again 
driven  away  and  damaged  on'the  25th.  Return¬ 
ed  again  on  the  27th,  when  party  and  stores  were 
embarked.  Sailed  on  tho  29th,  vessel  leaking 
badly.  Put  into  Oonalaska,  where  she  was  beach¬ 
ed  and  repaired. 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Despatch  says  of  tho  Hon. 
Samuel  S.  Cox,  who  was,  in  1853-54,  an  e^torlal 
writer  for  The  Columbus  Statesman  :  “  It  was  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  tho  sun  was  just  dipping  be¬ 
low  tho  horizon.  Suddenly  Cox  rushed  into  the 
room.  ‘  Boys,’  ho  said,  ‘  did  you  see  that  sunset  ? 
It’s  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever  saw !  ’  And 
seizing  some  paper  from  the  proof-press,  and  loan¬ 
ing  over  tho  imposing-stone,  ho  wrote  the  famous 
pen-picture  that  gave  him  the  lifelong  sobriquet 
of  ‘Sunset’  Cox.  The  article  was  taken  by  tho 
compositors  and  put  in  typo  piece  by  piece,  and  it 
appeared  in  that  evening’s  number  of  tho  paper.” 

*  Mr.  George  William  Curtis  is  a  descendant  of 
Ephraim  Curtis,  the  first  settler  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  in  a  recent  letter  to  Mr.  Samuel  S. 
Green,  thanking  him  for  his  monograph  upon  tho 
Second  Parish  of  that  city,  ho  says  “I  have  a 
strong  hereditary  feeling  for  tho  city  which  1  saw 
first,  a  beautiful  rural  town,  in  tho  moonlight  of  a 
Summer  night  fifty  years  ago.  You  may  be  sure 
that  I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  descendant  of  tho 
first  settler  of  a  town  so  famous  for  its  fidelity  to 
liberty  and  progress;  and  if  I  cannot  plead  Mr. 
Bancroft’s  right  to  assert  iry  ‘love  and  perfect 
good  will,’  I  may  certainly  affirm  a  most  loyal  in¬ 
terest  and  regard.” 

THE  GERMAN  CEIiBBRATION. 

A  great  German  bi-centounial  parade  on  the  8th 
was  the  most  ambitious  in  character  ever  gotten 
up  in  tho  Quaker  City.  Fully  20,000  men  and 
5,000  vehicles  participated,  and  historic  tableaux, 
veterans  of  tho  war,  singing  and  social  societies, 
charitable  and  beneficial  societies,  trades,  manu- 
faeturlng  industries,  all  were  represented.  The 
streets  along  the  line  of  the  procession  were  liter¬ 
ally  jammed,  and  window  seats  were  at  a  premi¬ 
um.  So  great  was  the  crowd  along  Chestnut 
street,  that  the  police  wore  compelled  to  rope  off 
£he  sidewalk,  an  act  that  has  never  been  noeessarj' 
heretofore. 

A  celebration  of  much  the  same  character  took 
place  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  the  same  day.  20,000 
persons  are  also  estimated  to  have  formed  the 
procession  there,  which  was  addressed  at  Caledo¬ 
nia  Park  by  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Randall  in  English, 
and  Col.  Philip  Betz  in  German.  Pittsburg,  Prov¬ 
idence,  and  several  other  cities  with  a  largo  Ger¬ 
man  population,  commemorated  in  tho  German 
way  the  landing  of  Pastorius  and  his  companions 
just  two  hundred  years  ago.  As  an  historical  fig¬ 
ure,  that  of  Pastorius  compares  very  favorably 
with  those  of  any  of  tho  more  familiar  pioneers  of 
our  country.  Ho  w’as  a  scholar,  lawyep,  theologi¬ 
an,  and  a  natural  leader  of  men,  and  his  going  to 
Pennsylvania  has  a  religious  as  well  as  a  national 
s^nificanoe.  Educated  at  the  universities  of  Al- 
dorf  and  Strasbourg,  and  the  law  schools  at  Basle 
and  Jena,  he  was  the  master  of  seven  languages 
and  a  doctor  of  laws  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
five.  Three  years  later  he  became  lecturer  upon 
law  and  philosophy  at  Frankfort,  and  a  convert  to 
tthe  rejiglous  sect  called  the  Pietists.  He,  wi th 
others  of  this  creed,  came  to  America  expressly 
to  “enjoy  a  quiet  and  Christian  life.’J  Bancroft 
remarks  that  the  Germans  have  not  hvid  “claim 
to  all  that  is  their  due  in  the  work  of  founding  a 
new  nation.” 

THE  GREAT  RIVER  OF  THE  NORTH. 

Lieut.  Schwatka,  now  at  San  Francisco,  who 
with  a  party  was  picked  up  by  Lieut.  Ray  at  St. 
Michaels,  speaking  of  his  trip  up  the  Yukon  river, 
Alaska,  says  that  they  travelled  overland  to  the 
head  waters  of  tho  river,  and  constructed  a  raft  to 
navigate  the  streatn  to  its  mouth.  They  procured 
a  crew  of  six  Indians,  and  procoedwl  within  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles  of  Fort  Chileat,  when  rapids  were 
encountered.  The  Indians  refused  to  go  on,  and 
attempted  lo  force  the  raft  ashore.  Schwatka,  to 
suppress  a  mutiny,  fired  on  the  Indians,  killing 
three.  Tho  others  submitted  and  the  rapids  were 
run.  Tho  voyage  was  1,829  miles  from  tho  mouth 
of  the  Yukon.  Schwatka  claims  to  have  been  fur¬ 
ther  up  tho  Yukon  than  any  other  white  man. 
Signal  Service  officer  iftvltt,  says  he  has  ascended 
the  Yukon  to  Fort  Selkirk,  two  thousand  miles. 
He  describes  the  river  as  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  discharging  fifty  per  cent,  more  water  than 
the  Mississippi,  and  at  places  being  seven  miles 
in  breadth. 

NEW  TIME  REGDLATIONg. 

A  convention  of  railway  managers  met  at  Chica¬ 
go  last  week,  to  consider  the  proposed  new  stand¬ 
ards  of  time  for  the  railways  of  the  country,  and 
the  same  were  adopted.  Under  the  new  system, 
instead  of  running  the  several  systems  and  divis¬ 
ions  of  systems  by  as  many  local  standards  of 
time,  the  continent  is  to  be  divided  into  five  broad 
belts,  running  north  and  south,  the  time  for  each 
of  which  will  bo  one  hour  slower  than  that  of  the 
next  division  to  the  eastward,  and  one  hour  faster 
than  that  of  tho  next  division  to  tho  westsvard. 
By  this  plan  the  minute  hand  of  a  traveller’s 
watch  will  not  have  to  be  changed,  however  far  he 
may  travel,  or  in  whatever  direction ;  but  his 
watch  will  be  just  one  hour  slow  when  he  crosses 
tho  imaginary  line  into  the  next  division  to  tho 
east,  and  one  hour  fast  when  he  crosses  the  lino 
into  the  next  division  to  the  west. 

This  scheme  is  approved  by  the  Harvard  Ob¬ 
servatory,  whose  cooperation  is  promised.  Tho 
railroads  centering  in  Boston  aciiuiesced  in  tl>e 
plan  on  the  condition  that  the  time  given  by  tho 
observatory  should  be  correspondingly  changed. 
The  consent  of  Prof.  E.  G.  Pickering,  the  director 
of  the  observatory,  being  nccessar3%  he  was  met 
in  New  ^  ork  promptly  on  his  arrival  Irom  Europe 
by  Mr.  9.  Rayner  Edmonds  of  the  observatory, 
and  his  hearty  approval  of  tho  scheme  was  readi¬ 
ly  given.  Accordlnglj'  a  note  was  sent  to  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Chicago  convention,  W.  F.  Allen,  to 
this  effect,  and  assurance  given  that  if  the  con¬ 
vention  adopts  the  system  the  observatory  will  bo 
ready  to  furnish  telegraphic  signals  conforming 
to  the  minute  and  second  of  the  proposed  stand¬ 
ards. 

The  time  now  furnished  by  tho  Harvard  Obser¬ 
vatory  is  the  mean  solar  time  for  the  Boston  State 
House.  The  new  time  will  be  15  minutes  and  44.5 
seconds — practically  16J  minutes  slower,  and  will 
be  the  average  time  for  this  division,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  greater  part  of  Canada. 
North  of  Lake  Erie  the  division  extends  west  to 
Detroit ;  while  south  of  Lake  Erie,  Pittsburg  is 
practically  on  the  western  boundary  of  this  divis¬ 
ion.  Thus  in  the  region  north  of  the  lake  the 
standard  time  will  be  five  hours  slow  by  Green¬ 
wich,  and  south  of  Lake  Erie  and  west  of  Pitts¬ 
burg  it  will  be  six  hours  slow  by  Greenwich.  The 
work  involved  In  carrying  out  the  new  system, 
however,  will  be  so  great  on  some  of  the  roads  In 
the  revision  of  existing  time-tables,  that  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  doubtful  whether  it  will  go  into  general 
effect  as  soon  as  next  November,  as  the  dispatches 
from  Chicago  indicated.  Railroad  men  say  that 
the  reform  will  probably  be  accomplished  by  de¬ 
grees  only  after  a  fe$r  of  the  more  important  lines 
have  adopted  the  system  independently  of  the 
pourse  taken  by  the  smaller  roads. 


FIRES  AND  CASUAI^riES. 

Memphis,  Tenn,,  was  visited  by  a  destructive 
fire  on  the  8th,  which  destroyed  property  to  the 
value  of  about  $100,000,  including  the  Greenleaf 
Opera  House  and  Cole  A  Co.  builders’  supply 
store. 

A  Dallas  (Tex.)  despatch  says  that  on  Oct.  6th 
at  11  A.  M.  a  fire  broke  out  in  W.  C.  Howard  A 
Co.’s  elevator.  The  flames  spread  with  rapidity, 
and  S90U  tho  cotton-yard  of  the  City  Compress, 
immediately  adjoining,  caught  fire  and  was  con¬ 
sumed.  The  brick  building  adjoining  it,  occupied 
by  Sinker,  Davis  A  Go.,  containing  boilers  and  en¬ 
gines,  is  also  a  total  loss.  The  cotton  around  the 
City  Compress,  across  from  the  elevator,  caught 
and  was  burned.  At  12 :45  o’clock  the  fire  caught 
tho  electric-light  works  and  livery  stables.  Tho 
elevator  contained  wheat  and  oats  to  the  amount 
of  30,000  bushels.  Insurance  men  estimate  the 
loss  at  $1,000,000,  and  the  Insurance  at  $750,000. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

The  resignation  of  several  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Finance  department  was  requested  last  week, 
they  having  been  found  negligent  in  their  duties, 
thus  permitting  tho  heavy  defrauding  of  the  city. 

Tho  Principal  of  Public  School  No.  5  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  refused  to  admit  a  colored  girl  to  that  institu¬ 
tion,  the  Board  of  Education  sustained  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  on  tho  ground  that  separate  schools  had  been 
provided  for  colored  scholars,  the  local  courts 
sustained  this  position  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  finally  tho  Court  of  Appeals  has  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  lower  courts.  , 

A  i>arty  of  Chinese  have  been  several  days  en¬ 
deavoring  to  find  a  place  in  Keyport,  N.  J.,  in 
which  to  start  a  Chinese  wash-house,  but  no  land¬ 
lord  would  rent  to  them.  'The  party  then  visited 
Matawan  and  Red  Bank  on  the  same  errand,  but 
wei’O  likewise  unsuccessful.  Chinamen  not  wanted. 

Tho  recent  high  tides  have  endangered  the 
holdings  of  those  who  have  narrow  lots  fronting 
on  the  Jersey  coast.  The  sea-wall,  as  at  Long 
Branch,  has  proved  measurably  effective,  but  the 
plan  is  a  costlj"  one  and  not  always  successful. 
At  Atlantic  City  the  attempt  to  arrest  the  inroads 
of  the  sea  by  driving  pine  pilings  is  now’  going  on 
at  several  points,  and  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  a  jettj'  be  projected  from  tho  foot  of  a 
principal  avenue  to  make  the  beach  fill  in  below, 
as  it  has  done  in  the  case  of  the  government  jetty 
near  the  light-house. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

'Pho  total  income  of  the  charities  of  London  last 
year  was  $21,652,000. 

Mr.  Spurgeon’s  sermons  are  said  to  have  an 
enormous  sale  in  Scotland. 

()ueen  Victoria  and  all  her  household  will  at¬ 
tend  the  unveiling  of  John  Brown’s  statue  at  Bal¬ 
moral. 

An  outburst  of  a  land  spring  occurred  on  the 
11th  on  the  Monmouth  side  of  the  tunnel  under 
tho  river  Severn,  causing  the  workmen  to  flee  to 
the  Gloucester  side.  The  pumps  failed  to  check 
the  rising  water. 

Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft  has  completed  a  clay 
model  of  the  bust  of  Coleridge,  which  is  to  be 
placed  in  marble  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Mr. 
Brock’s  bust  of  Longfellow  has  reached  the  same 
stage. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  in  reply  to  an  address  at 
Strabane  on  the  8th,  said :  “We  are  on  the  eve  of 
a  great  battle  for  tho  maintenance  of  the  Union. 
Tho  tendency  of  the  present  Government  is  to¬ 
ward  separation.  Loyalists  must  unite  intpre- 
venting  what  would  destroy  the  country’s  inter¬ 
ests.” 

Cardinal  McCabe  has  issued  a  pastoral  letter  in 
which  he  says  that  owing  to  the  justice  and  good 
sense  of  modern  statesmen,  many  former  educa- 
-trorrad-giTOvaiicgs  have  been  ;  but  much 

yet  remains  to  be  done  if  Catholics  are  to  bo  plac¬ 
ed  upon  a  level  with  other  denominations  in  this 
respect.  He  says  he  does  not  ask  for  his  people 
the  slightest  privilege  as  against  othera,  but  only 
equality  and  justice. 

At  a  meeting  of  citizens  at  Cork  on  the  8th,  £250 
was  subscribed  toward  a  fund  for  the  erection  of 
a  national  monument  to  the  late  Father  Burke, 
the  well  known  Dominican  priest.  Among  the 
subscribers  is  Mr.  Parnell. 

Sir  Moses  Monteflore,  who  is  almost  ninety-nine 
j’ears  of  age,  though  physically  somewhat  weak, 
is  free  from  disease  of  any  sort.  His  intellect 
and  memory  are  particularly  clear,  and  he  takes 
a  verj'  active  interest  in  everything  that  passes  in 
the  world.  He  usually  drives  out  for  an  hour 
when  the  weather  is  mild  and  fine. 

Oct.  11th  the  entire  Spanish  Ministry  tendered 
their  resignations  to  the  King,  leaving  the  task  of 
settling  the  pending  difficulty  with  France  to  a 
new  Ministry. 

Tho  evening  of  Oct.  12th  was  a  brilliant  occa¬ 
sion  at  Madrid,  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America  being  celebrated  with  a  banquet  in 
the  opera-house.  Covers  were  laid  for  300  guests. 
The  building  was  brilliantly  illuminated  and  dec¬ 
orated  with  the  flags  and  coats-of-arms  of  Spain 
and  the  republics  of  North  and  South  America. 
All  the  representatives  hero  of  the  American  re¬ 
publics  were  present.  The  company  included 
statesmen,  politicians  of  all  parties,  literary  men, 
artists,  and  diplomats.  The  four  tiers  of  boxes 
were  crowded  with  the  611te  of  Madrid  society. 
Speeches  in  several  languages  were  delivered,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  musical  selections,  and  the  festiv¬ 
ities  ended  with  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  which  stood  on  tho  stage  at  the  head  of 
the  table. 

France’s  first  proposal  :or  the  settlement  of  the 
Tonquln  question,  another  frontier  line,  is  under 
discussion.  The  French  do  not  now  regard  the 
negotiations  as  pressing.  On  the  8th  a  telegram 
was  received  from  Tonquin  asserting  that  the 
Black  Flags  have  retreated  from  Namdlnh  and 
Santoy  to  Laokai,  on  the  frontier  of  China,  and 
that  Annamite  envoys  have  arrived  at  Haiphong, 
and  will  start  for  Hanoi,  the  French  headquarters, 
forthwith. 

'The  French  republic,  anxious  to  secure  for  it¬ 
self  a  sliai(>  in  tlic  property  left  by  the  Count  of 
Chambord,  is  about  to  put  forward  a  claim  to  the 
castle  from  which  he  derived  his  name,  and  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  presented  to  him  in 
his  childhood  on  the  part  of  tho  nation.  The  sub¬ 
scription,  according  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  was  a  national  one;  and  the  magnificent 
present  w'as  made  to  tho  young  Prince,  not  as  a 
private  person,  but  in^his  character  of  heir  to  the 
French  throne.  As  the  property  of  the  Orleanists 
in  France  was  confiscated  by  Napoleon  III.,  as 
tho  house  at  Marseilles  given  by  public  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  tho  Empress  Eugfniie  was  confiscated  by 
the  republic,  so  the  republic  now  proposes  to  con¬ 
fiscate  a  Bourbon  possession. 

A  lightning  express  train  will  soon  be  started 
between  Paris,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg.  On 
the  Russian  frontier  the  carriages  will  receive 
new  wheels  adjusted  to  the  wider  gauge-roads  of 
Russia.  The  train  will  contain  a  kitchen,  a  din¬ 
ing-room,  reading  and  music-rooms,  etc.,  and  Its 
speed  will  be  fifty-five  miles  an  hour.  1 

It  is  asserted  in  Berlin  that  Nihilist  proclama¬ 
tions  have  been  issued  solemnly  sentencing  the 
Czar  of  Russia  to  death  because  he  has  failed  to 
grant  liberty  to  his  people. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  considerably  sur¬ 
prised  a  few  w^ieks  ago  at  receiving  from  one  of 
•his  subjects,  a  Galilean  peasant,  the  following 
telegram:  “To  His  Majesty  Francis  I.,  Vienna: 
My  wife,  mother  of  six  small  children,  sentenced 
to  six  days’  imprisonment.  Implore  pardon.  An¬ 
swer  prepaid.”  The  Emperor  forthwith  instruct¬ 
ed  the  judge  who  had  imposed  the  sentence  to  for¬ 
ward  a  special  report  of  the  case. 

The  Governor  of  Cochin-China  reported  on  the 
10th  that  he  has  completed  an  agreemdht  with  the 


Kli^g  of  Cambodia  by  which  the  latter  will  intro¬ 
duce  for  the  future  government  of  his  kingdom  a 
new  constitution.  The  agreement  confirms  the 
establishment  of  a  French  protectorate,  provides 
liberal  Institutions  for  the  people,  establishes 
measures  for  the  security  of  property,  recognizes 
the  administrative  and  judicial  systems,  and  en¬ 
tirely  abolishes  slavery.  It  also  provides  that  the 
collection  of  indirect  taxes  shall  be  entrusted  to 
French  officers,  and  France  will  receive  66,(X)0  pl¬ 
asters  annually. 

A  St.  Petersburg  despatch  says  that  the  Govern¬ 
or  of  Ekaterinaslav  has  issued  a  proclamation  de¬ 
claring  that  if  the  anti-Jewish  outrages  are  renew¬ 
ed,  the^’  will  be  suppressed  by  force  of  arms. 

The  Russian  Treasury  has  just  paid  a  bill  of 
$80,0(X)  for  the  conveyance,  lodging,  and  feeding 
of  tho  foreign  correspondents  who  in  compliance 
with  the  Emperor’s  invitation,  attended  the  coro¬ 
nation  festivities  at  Moscow.  Moreover,  consid¬ 
erable  gratuities  have  been  bestowed  upon  two 
hospitable  gentlemen  who  entertained  the  corre¬ 
spondents  at  their  houses. 

A  letter  from  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  says  that  the 
yellow  fever  is  sweeping  the  interior  towns  like 
wild  fire.  The  courts  are  all  closed,  and  tho  judg¬ 
es  have  fled.  There  were  three  deaths  in  Guay- 
mas  tho  last  two  days;  twenty-six  are  reported 
from  Hermosello,  and  all  along  the  road  there  are 
victims  overtaken  by  the  fever  who  are  unable  to 
proceed.  The  fever  is  spreading  among  the  Taqui 
Indians. 

Ilersford’s  .4eid  Phosphate. 

Admirable  Reoalts  in  Ferera. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Ryan,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says:  “I  inva¬ 
riably  prescribe  it  in  fevers ;  also  in  convalescence 
from  wasting  and  debilitating  diseases,  with  ad¬ 
mirable  results.  I  also  find  it  a  tonic  to  an  en¬ 
feebled  condition  of  the  genital  organs.” 

Mensmak’s  Peptonized  Beef  Tonic  is  the  only  pro 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  nutritious  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  tho  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  ah  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhanstlon,  nervou-’ 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  In  every  " 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmont 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazabd  &  Co.,  Proprietors, 
NowYo^k.  _ 

imonei?  aiiii 

New  York,  Monday,  October  15,  1883. 

The  bank  returns  for  last  week  show  an  increase 
of  $75,925  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $2,165,075  against  $1,855,400  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $2,.522,875  deficiency  at  the  coi« 
responding  date  in  1881.  The  loans  show  a  gain 
this  week  of  $1,867,800;  the  specie  is  down  $154,- 
400;  the  legal  benders  are  increased  $1,327,100; 
tho  deposits  other  than  United  States  are  up 
$4,387,100,  and  the  circulation  is  increased  $95,- 
100. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  tho 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Highest  Lowest  1883. 

Adams  Express  .  130  130  — 

American  Express .  88}  88J  — 

Alton  and  Terro  Haute .  47  43  40 


American  Cable. 


Canada  Southern  . 

Canadian  Paclflc . . 

Central  Paclflc  . 

Chicago,  St  Louis  A  Pittsburg.. 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  p 
Cleveland,  C.,  C.  A  Indianapolis. 


Chesapeake  ana  Ohio  1st  preL. 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  pref . . . 

0.,0.  and  1.  0 . . . 

Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy  . 


Chicago,  MU.,  and  St.  Paul  pref.... 

Chicago.  Bock  Island  A  Paclflc . 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg . 

Colorado  Coal . 

Delaware,  Lack.  A  Western . . 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal . 

Denver  A  Bio  Orande  .  . 

E.  Tenn.,  Ta.,  A  Georgia . 

£.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  pref . 

Green  Bay  A  Winona . 

Illinois  Central . 

Illinois  Central  leased  lines. . 

Ind.,  Bloom.  A  Western  . 

Lake  Shore  . 

Lake  Erie  A  Western .  . . . . 

Long  Island . 

Louisville  A  Nashville . 

Louisiana  and  Missouri . 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  0.\. . 

Manhattan  Beach . 

Manhattan . 

Manhattan  Ist  pref . 

Mutual  Union  Telegraph  . . 

Memphis  and  Charleston . 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pref.... 

Missouri  Paclflc . . . 

Minneapolis  A  St  Louis . 

Mluneapolls  A  St  Louis  Pref . 

Michigan  Central  . 

Mobile  A  Ohio . 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas . 

Morris  and  Essex . 

Nashville,  Chat  A  St  Lonis . 

New  Central  Coal . 

New  Jersey  Central  . 

New  York  Central....  . 

Norfolk  A  Western  pref . 

New  York  A  New  England  . 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western . 

New  York.  L.  £.  and  Western  pref.. 

Northern  Paclflc . 

Northern  Paclflc  pref . 

New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis . 

N.  Y.,  Chic.  A  St  Louis  pref.... _ 

Ohio  Central . 

Ohio  A  Mississippi  . 

Ohio  Southern  . 

Ontario  A  Western . 

Oregon  Short  Line . 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation . 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental . 

Oregon  Improvement . . 

Pacific  Mall . 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville . 

Philadelphia  A  Reading . 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company . 

Quicksilver . 

Quicksilver  pref .  .  . 

Richmond  A  Danville  . 

Richmond  A  West  Point . 

Richmond  and  Allegheny . 

Rochester  A  Pittsburg . 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pref . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  Ist  pref. . 

St  Paul.  Miun.  A  Manitoba  . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha . 

St  Paul  A  Omaha  pref., . 

Texas  Paclflc . 

Union  Paclflc . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Petcifle  pref.... 

Wells-Fargo  Express .  . 

Western  Uulon  Telegraph . 


The  Best  Baking  Powder. 

The  best  baking  powder  is  made  from  pur© 
Cream  of  Tarttir,  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  flour  or  starch.  Frequently 
other  ingredients  are  used,  and  serve  a  purpose 
in  reducing  tlie  cost  and  increasing  the  proflts 
of  the  manufacturer. 

Wo  give  the  Government  Chemist’s  analyses 
of  two  of  the  loading  baking  powders  : 

I  have  examined  samples  of  “Cleveland’s 
Superior  Baking  Powder  ”  manufactured  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  and  “Royal  BakingPowder,”  both 
purcliased  by  myself  in  this  city,  and  I  And 
they  contain : 

“  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder.” 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Flour 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.61  per  oenk, 
equivalent  to  118.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  0*. 
of  Powder. 

“  Royal  Baking  Powder.” 

Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
Tartaric  Acid 
Starch 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.40  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  116.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder, 

Ammonia  gas  0.43  per  cent.,  equivalent  to 
10.4  cubic  inches  per  oz.  of  Powder. 

Note.— The  Tartaric  Acid  was  doubtless  in¬ 
troduced  as  free  acid,  but  subsequently  com¬ 
bined  with  ammonia,  and  exists  in  the  Powder 
as  a  Tartrate  of  Ammonia. 

R  G.  LOVE,  Ph.D. 

New  yobk,  Jan'x  17th.  I881. 

The  above  analyses  indicate  a  proferenoe  foi 
“Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder,”  and 
our  opinion  is  that  it  is  the  better  preparation. 
— JSdll's  Journal  of  Health. 

[Printed  by  Henry  Bnsaell,  30  Teaey  atreet, 
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